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PREFACE 

The "History of the American Revolution" has 
been received with a degree of favour greatly surpass- 
ing the expectations of the writer. Americans, espe- 
cially, have learned with pleasure the brotherly feelings 
entertained towards the colonists, from the beginning 
to the end of the controversy, by a very large section 
of the British people. The author has received assur- 
ances to that effect from historical students and writers, 
and from statesmen at Washington of the highest au- 
thority, in private letters which it would not be becom- 
ing to print ; and the same view has been developed by 
many leading newspapers in the States. One passage, 
from a well-known New York journal, may be extracted 
as a fair specimen of a very great number of these 
opinions. "We have been able to reproduce only a 
small part of the evidence brought forward by Sir 
George Trevelyan to show that the majority of the 
British people were opposed to the attempt to coerce 
the American Colonies. In our opinion, all candid 
readers of the two volumes will acknowledge that he 
has proved his case. It would not be easy to over- 
estimate the effect which such a demonstration ought 

to have, and doubtless will have, on the feeling with 

▼11 



Viii PREFACE 

which Americans will hereafter regard Great Britain. 
It is manifest that most of our school histories of the 
United States will have to be rewritten, for the major 
part of them fail to recognize the momentous truth 
which the work before us must be held to have 
established." 

The only return for such indulgence, which the author 
can make, is to do his best to deserve it. He com- 
menced the book mainly for the personal pleasure of 
writing about events which had always attracted and 
moved him; and he is conscious that the First Part, 
which was published in 1899, made its appearance 
originally in a defective form. That First Part has 
now been completely re-arranged and somewhat re- 
written, and henceforward will stand as the First Vol- 
ume of the " History of the American Revolution." A 
small amount of irrelevant matter has been expunged, 
and some important, (and it is hoped not uninteresting,) 
touches have been added. The chapters are consecu- 
tively numbered throughout the three volumes, which 
form a continuous and sustained history of the period 
whereof they treat. 

Something has been said in both countries about the 
absence of a printed list of the authorities consulted ; 
but reflection will show that the composition of such a 
list would be undesirable and, indeed, impossible. No 
one could aspire to write a history of the American 
Revolution who had not read, and re-read, many scores 
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of books from cover to cover; who had not examined 
and indexed several hundreds of other volumes; and 
who had not looked into, or through, an innumerable 
multitude of memoirs, pamphlets, newspapers, maga- 
zines, poems, and collections of printed and unprinted 
documents. The material for such a work is every- 
where; and the collection of that material has been 
to the author at first the unconscious, and of late the 
conscious, occupation and delight of a lifetime. To 
print a list of those books from which something has 
been taken, — and those which have been turned over 
with no result except to find the confirmation of what 
had been learned already, — might well be regarded as 
ostentatious ; and most readers will excuse, and proba- 
bly applaud, the omission. Wherever specially impor- 
tant assistance has been derived from any author, 
whether living or dead, full and grateful recognition 
is expressed in the notes throughout the volumes. 

Wblcombe, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 

1904- 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TEA-DUTY. THE BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS AMER* 
ICA. THE COLONIAL GOVERNORS. SOCIAL CONDITION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES 

In the spring of 1766 a new chapter of peace and 
good-will, — the first, as it seemed, of many fair volumes, 
— had opened before the delighted eyes of aU true 
fellow-countrymen on either side of the Atlantic. " We 
should find it hard,'' so writes an excellent and learned 
author, "to overstate the happiness which, for a few 
weeks, filled the hearts of the American people at the 
news that the detested Stamp Act had been repealed. 
As, in 1765, through the bond of a common fear, the 
thirteen colonies had been brought for the first time into 
some sort of union, so, in 1766, that union was for a 
while prolonged through the bond of a common joy. 
Certainly, never before had all these American com- 
munities been so swept bv one mighty wave of grateful 
enthusiasm and delight." ^ 

No citizen of America, who recollected anything, for- 
got how and where he heard the glad tidings. Her 
history, for a year to come, reads like the golden age. 
Philadelphia waited for the fourth of June' in ord^ r to 
celebrate the King's Birthday, and the repeal of the 

* Professor Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolution, I his 
book is a remarkable specimen of the historical faculty, aivi the dfscriptive 
power, which have been expended by Americans on particular features in 
that great panorama. 
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2 THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Stamp Act; together. Toasts were drunk to the Royal 
Family, to Parliament, and to " our worthy and faithful 
agent. Dr. Franklin." Franklin, determined {hat his 
household should rejoice in real earnest, sent his wife 
and daughter a handsome present of satins and brocades, 
to replace the clothes of their own spinning which they 
had worn while the crisis lasted, and while all good 
patriots refused to buy anything that had come from 
British ports. John Adams kept the occasion sadly. 
" A duller day than last Monday, when the Province 
was in a rapture for the repeal of the Stamp Act, I do 
not remember to have passed. My wife, who had long 
depended on going to Boston, and my little babe, were 
both very ill of an whooping-cough." But, in his view, 
the great concession had done its work thoroughly and 
finally. In November 1766, after six months* observa- 
tion of its effects, he wrote : " The people are as quiet 
and submissive to Government as any people under the 
sun ; as little inclined to tumults, riots, seditions, as they 
were ever known to be since the first foundation of the 
Government. The repeal of the Stamp Act has com- 
posed every wave of popular disorder into a smooth and 
peaceful calm." 

The mother-country had erred, had suffered, had re- 
pented, and had now retrieved her fault. Parliament, at 
the instance of Lord Rockingham and his colleagues, 
embodied in a statute the assertion of its own right to 
make laws binding on the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever ; and then it repealed the Stamp Act, as a practical 
admission that the right in question should be exercised 
only in cases where the colonies did not object. The 
proceeding was intensely English ; but unfortunately it 
lacked the most important condition of a great English 
compromise, for it was not accepted by the beaten party. 
George Grenville, the parent of the Stamp-duty, and 
reputed to be the greatest living master of finance, bit- 
terly resented the reversal of his policy; and he spoke 
the views of a very powerful minority of the Commons. 
In the other House a Protest was carefully drawn with 
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the purpose of defying, and insulting, what was then 
the unanimous opinion of Americans. It was signed 
by a body of lay peers, respectable at any rate in num- 
bers, and by five bishops, who wrote their names between 
those of Sandwich and Weymouth like men so sure of 
their cause that there was no need to be nice about their 
company. Warburton of Gloucester, the ablest and by 
far the most distinguished among them, has left on 
record his own view of the duty of a father of the Church 
when dealing with affairs of State ; and the theory which 
satisfied him was good enough for his brethren. " Let 
us private men," he wrote, when already a bishop, " pre- 
serve and improve the little we have left of private yir- 
tue ; and, if one of those infected with the influenza of ' 
politics should ask me, *What then becomes of your 
public virtue ? ' I would answer him with an old Spanish 
proverb : *The King has enough for us all.' " 

The King's idea of p ublic v irtue at this memorable 
conjuncture was notorious^ everywhere, and talked about 
freely by every one except by the Ministers, who, from 
the unfortunate obligations of their position, were bound 
to pretend to believe the Royal word. The course of 
action which alone could secure peace and welfare to his 
Empire had in him an opponent more resolute and 
bitter even than Grenville. No Protest, phrased deco- 
rously enough to be admitted upon the Journals of the 
House of Lords, could have adequately expressed the 
sentiments of George the Third towards his subjects 
beyond the water. On theif"account the dislike which 
he had-aH-along entertained for his Ministers had deep- 
ened into busy and unscrupulous hostility. He looked 
upon the conciliation of America, which those Ministers 
bad effected, as an act of inexpiable disloyalty to the 
Crown. He thwarted them by an intrigue which has 
acquired a shameful immortality from the literary ability 
of a statesman who suffered from it, and of historians 
who have recounted it. How the King, acting through 
the King's Friends, harassed and hampered the King's 
Ministers during the debates on the Stamp Act, is told 

B2 
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by Burke in the " Thoughts on the Discontents," and by 
Macaulay in the second Essay on Chatham ; and seldom 
or never did either of them write more pointedly and 
powerfully. The process is concisely described by Mr. 
Lecky, in the twelfth chapter of his History. '* When 
the measure was first contemplated, two partisans of 
Bute came to the King, offering to resign their places, 
as they meant to oppose the repeal ; but they were told 
that they might keep their places and vote as they 
pleased. The hint was taken, and the King's Friends 
were among the most active, though not the most con- 
spicuous, opponents of the Ministers." 

When, in spite of his efforts, the work of pacification 
was accomplished, George the Third never forgave his 
wise and faithful servants for having saved him from 
himself. Determined to punish, he fell diligently to 
the task of finding an instrument ; and he soon was able 
to place his hand on a noble weapon, which he used 
with remarkable skill in a very bad cause. The love of 
Britain for Pitt was not stronger than the aversion with 
which, in life, and after death, he was regarded by 
Britain's sovereign. But at this crisis the great Com- 
moner was recommended to the Royal notice by the 
circumstance, which was unhappily notorious, that he 
looked coldly upon the statesmen whom George the 
Third hated ; and, as soon as the King was sure of Pitt, 
he got quit of Rockingham. Under cover of a name 
which has elevated and adorned the annals of our Par- 
liament, was formed a bad and foolish administration 
which woefully misdirected our national policy. That 
tissue of scrapes and scandals which marked their con- 
duct of home affairs belongs to a period when Chatham 
was no longer in office ; but the most disastrous and 
gratuitous of their blunders abroad dates from the time 
when he still was nominally Prime Minister. On the y/ 
second of June, 1767, a series of Resolutions were 
passed in Committee of Ways and Means, imposing 
duties upon a number of commodities admitted into the 
British colonies and plantations in America ; and it was 
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the seventeenth of these Resolutions which provided >^ 
" That a duty of zd. per pound-weight avoirdupois be 
laid upon all tea imported into the said colonies and 
plantations." 

It is a measure of the greatness of Chatham that, citi- 
zen and subject as he was, his opinions and predilec- 
tions, nay his very moods and prejudices, affected the 
general course of events as deeply as it has, ever or any- 
where, been affected by the character of the most power- 
ful monarchs who have had an absolute hold on the 
resources and policy of a State. Just as the history of 
Germany would have run in other channels if Frederic 
the Great had not been King of Prussia at the death of 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth; just as Spain would 
have been spared -untold calamities if any one but 
Napoleon had been on the throne of France when 
Ferdinand quarrelled with his father; so the fortunes 
of the English-speaking world would have looked very 
different in the retrospect if only Chatham had been in 
the mind to act cordially with the right men at the right 
moment With Rockingham as his second in command, 

— with Lord John Cavendish, or Dowdeswell, or, (still 
better,) with Burke as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

— he might have lingered in the retirement, to which his 
shattered health inclined him, without any damage to 
the public interest or to his own fame. But with Graf- 
ton dispensing the patronage, and holding Cabinets, in 
his absence, and with Charles Townshend master of the 
revels in the House of Commons, the step was taken, 
and taken in the name of Chatham, which in one day 
reversed the policy that he had nearest at heart, and 
undid the work of which he was most justly proud. 
The Boston Massacre ; the horrors of the Indian war- 
fare ; the mutual cruelties of partisans in the Carolinas ; 
Saratoga and Yorktown ; the French war ; the Spanish 
war ; the wholesale ruin of the American loyalists ; the 
animosity towards Great Britain which for so long after- 
wards coloured the foreign policy of the United States ; 

— all flowed in direct and inevitable sequence from 
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that fatal escapade. Among the bright possibilities of 
history, very few can be entertained with better show 
of reason than a belief that the two nations might have 
kept house together with comfort, and in the end might 
have parted friends, if the statesman whom both of 
them equally revered and trusted would have thrown in his 
lot with that English party which, almost to a man, shared 
his wise views in regard to the treatment of our colonies, 
and sympathised with the love which he bore their people. 

The first cardinal mistake had now been made, and 
the next was not long in coming. British politicians 
had much else to talk of ; and the hardworking, quiet- 
living British people, after the Stamp Act was repealed, 
had returned to their business, and put America out of 
their thoughts, as they supposed, for ever. They were 
not prepared for the instant and bewildering sensation 
which the news of what had been done at Westminster 
produced across the ocean. It was, indeed, a rude awak- 
ening for the colonists, one and all, irrespective of class, 
creed, and calling. In the assurance that past scores 
were now clean wiped out, they had settled themselves 
down to the sober enjoyment of a victory which seemed 
the more secure because all concerned had their part in 
it; for if America had carried her point, England had 
conquered herself. And now, without warning, without 
fresh reason given, the question was reopened by the 
stronger of the two parties under circumstances which 
to the weaker portended ruin. The situation was far 
more ominous than if the Stamp-duty had been left 
where it was. Parliament, by repealing the Act, had 
publicly recognised and admitted that the claim to tax 
America was one to which America would never submit ; 
and yet, a twelvemonth afterwards, that claim was re- 
vived on a larger scale, and with a deliberation which 
showed that this time England meant business. It was 
impossible for the colonists, — who were all, in a sort, 
politicians, one as much as another, — to understand 
that the great mass of Englishmen attended seldom and 
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little to a matter which for themselves was everything ; 
which had exclusively occupied their minds, and con- 
sumed their energies, during six and thirty busy and 
anxious months ; and which, almost against their will, 
had taught them to feel as agnation, to meet in general 
council, and to plan combined action. 

But, if America did not take sufficient account of the 
indifference and ignorance of England as a whole, her 
instinct told her, and told her rightly, that great men 
behind the scenes, before they raised the standard of 
British supremacy, had counted the cost, and were now 
fighting to win. Awed by the suddenness and magni- 
tude of the peril, the colonial leaders acted with circum- 
spection and rare self-control. Abstaining themselves, 
and with notable success restraining their followers, 
from the more violent courses which had marked the 
campaign against the Stamp Act, they undertook the 
task of appealing to the good sense and the friendliness 
of the British people. John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
so true to England that he lost all heart for politics as 
soon as a time came when he could no longer be true to 
England without being disloyal to America, put the case 
against the Revenue Acts with conclusive force, and in 
attractive shape. His " Farmer's Letters,** having done 
their work at home, were published by Franklin in 
London, were translated into French, and were read by 
everybody in the two capitals of civilisation who read 
anything more serious than a play-bill. The members 
of the Massachusetts Assembly resolutely and soberly 
assumed the responsibility of giving an official voice to 
the grievances of America. They explained their con- 
tention in a letter which their agent in England was 
directed to lay before the British Cabinet; and they 
transmitted a Petition to the King, recounting the early 
struggles of their colony, its services to the Empire, the 
rights and privileges with which it had been rewarded, 
and its recent intolerable wrongs. The language used 
was manly, simple, and even touching, if anything could 
have touched him whom they still tried to regard as the 
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father of his people. The documents were written in 
draft by Samuel Adams ; and one of them, at least, was 
revised no less than seven times in full conclave with 
the object of excluding any harsh or intemperate ex- 
pression. And then they prepared themselves for the 
very worst; because, though they fain would hope 
against hope, they only too well knew that the worst 
would come. They addressed a circular letter to the 
other representative Assemblies on the American conti- 
nent, urging them to take such steps, within the limits 
of the Constitution, as would strengthen the hands of a 
sister colony which had done its duty, according to its 
light, in the presence of a great emergency, and which 
now ventured freely to make known its mind to them 
upon a common concern. 

It was all to no purpose. Their Petition was thrown 
aside unanswered, much as if they had been a meeting 
of heritors in Scotland who had passed a resolution call- 
ing for the repeal of the Act of Union during the hours 
which ought to have been spent on parish business. 
But, as regards the circular letter, even that parallel 
could not hold ; for no Minister would have treated the 
humblest local body in any of the three Kingdoms in the 
style which the Secretary of State employed in dealing 
with the senates of America.^ Lord Hillsborough in- 
formed the Governor of Massachusetts that her repre- 
sentatives must rescind the resolution on which that 
audacious letter was based, or be sent back to their 
homes then and there. The Assemblies of the twelve 
other colonies were enjoined, in so many words, to take 
no notice of the appeal from Boston, and to treat it 

^ George the Third, and his Cabinet, were much less wise in their genera- 
tion than Charles the Second, and his Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations. John Evelyn, who was on the Board, gives an interesting account 
of their first meeting, which took place on the twenty-sixth of May, 1671. 
The King specially recommended them to consider the form in which to 
address the colony of New England, where the people were so rich, power- 
ful, and independent. " Some of our Council," said Evelyn, " were for 
sending them a menacing letter, which those who better understood the 
peevish and touchy humour of that colony were utterly against" 
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with the contempt which it deserved, on pain, in their 
case likewise, of an immediate prorogation or dissolution. 
Such a message could bring only one answer from men 
who had our blood in their veins, and in whose village 
schools our history was taught as their own. Junius, 
no blind partisan of the Americans, wrote of them with 
force and truth. " They have been driven into excesses 
little short of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered 
from reaching the Throne ; and the continuance of one 
of the principal Assemblies rested upon an arbitrary 
condition, which, considering Ihe temper they were in, 
it wa« impossible thoy should^-comply with." At Bos- 
ton, in the fullest House that had ever met, ninety-two 
members, as against seventeen, flatly decliifed to with- 
draw the letter. The Assemblies of the other colonies 
stood stoutly by their fugleman, and faced, and in some 
cases paid, the threatened penalty. 

In one city and another, from New York to Charles- 
ton, the language which had been familiar under the 
Stamp Act again was heard. The Sons of Liberty be- 
gan to stir. The glorious majority was celebrated by 
processions with ninety-two torches, and banquets with 
an almost interminable list of toasts. Above all, a com- 
bination against the use of British manufactures once more 
was openly talked of ; and the young ladies looked out 
their spinning-wheels, and the young gentlemen reflected 
ruefully that the weather was already warm for home- 
made linsey-wolsey. Boston itself, all things considered, 
was tranquil almost to tameness, until an unhappy inci- 
dent ruffled the peaceful waters. The captain of a frig- 
ate, which mounted guard over the town, had taken 
advantage of his station at the mouth of the harbour to 
intercept and impress New England sailors as they re- 
turned home from sea. During the height of his unpop- 
ularity a boat's-crew from his ship, on an alleged breach 
of the revenue laws, seized a sloop which, to make the 
matter worse, was owned by a prominent patriot, and 
was called " The Liberty." A disturbance ensued, far 
less serious than the magistrates of Sunderland and 
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Hartlepool, and every North of England port which 
possessed a custom-house and was visited by a press- 
gang, in those rough times were accustomed to deal 
with as part of the year's work. But the English Min- 
isters were sore and nervous. The mildest whisper of 
a non-importation agreement, and the most distant echo 
of a revenue riot, so long as they came from beyond the 
Western waters, awoke reminiscences which were too 
much for their temper and their equanimity. The King, 
especially, had Boston on the brain. To this day there 
are some among her sons who can forgive his memory 
for anything rather than for the singular light in which 
he persisted in regarding their classic city. The capital 
of Massachusetts, in the eyes of its Sovereign, was 
nothing better than a centre of vulgar sedition, bristUng 
with Trees of Liberty and strewn with brickbats and 
broken glass ; where his enemies went about clothed in 
homespun, and his friends in tar and feathers. 

Whatever his view might be, George the Third was 
now well able to impose it on the Ministry. Chatham 
had retired, and the Duke of Grafton, who was not 
master of his colleagues, held the office of First Lord 
of the Treasury. The Bedfords by this time had con- 
trived to establish themselves solidly in the Government, 
and were always at hand to feed the flame of the King's 
displeasure. They eagerly represented to him that his 
authority had been trifled with long enough, and prom- 
ised that five or six frigates and one strong brigade 
would soon bring not only Massachusetts, but the whole 
American continent, to reason. Lord Shelburne, to his 
infinite credit, fought the battle of sense and humanity 
singlehanded within the Cabinet, and stoutly declared 
that he would be no party to despatching to New Eng- 
land a cutter, or a company, in addition to the force that 
was there already. Franklin, whom Shelburne admired 
and beUeved in, had reminded the House of Commons 
that a regiment of infantry could not oblige a man to 
take stamps, or drink tea, if he chose to do without ; and 
had expressed it as his opinion that, if troops were sent 
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to America, they would not find a rebellion, although they 
would be only too likely to make one.^ But Franklin's 
wit had too much wisdom in it for George the Third, and 
for such of his counsellors as knew what advice was ex- 
pected of them. The Bedfords carried the day, and 
Shelbume resigned office. Early in October 1768, eight 
ships of war lay in Boston harbour. Their loaded 
broadsides commanded a line of wharves a great deal 
more peaceable than was the quay of North Shields 
during one of the periodical disputes between the keel- 
men and the coal-shippers. Cannon and infantry were 
landed, and the men were marched on to the Common 
with drums beating and colours flying, and sixteen 
rounds of ball-cartridge in their pouches. Thje first 
contingent consisted of two battalions, and the wing of 
another ; and subsequent reinforcements increased the 
garrison until Boston contained at least one red-coat for 
every five of the men, women, and children who made 
up the total of her seventeen thousand inhabitants. 

Thus the second stage was reached in the downward 
course. How serious a step it was, how absolutely ir- 
retrievable except on the condition of being retracted 
forthwith, is now a commonplace of history. But its 
gravity was acknowledged at the time by few English- 
men ; and those who were specially responsible for the 
conduct of affairs were blind amidst the one-eyed. It 
is not too much to say that, among our own people of 
every degree, the governing classes understood America 
the least. One cause of ignorance they had in common 
with others of their countrymen. We understand the 
Massachusetts of 1768 better than it was understood by 
most Englishmen who wrote that date at the head of 
their letters ; for, when the question is that of getting to 

^ Examination of Dr. Benjamin Franklin before the House in Committee. 
Tht Parliamentary History of England^ vol. xiv., p. 147. Burke said that, 
when Franklin appeared before Parliament to be examined on the condi- 
tion of things in America, it was like a parcel of schoolboys interrogating 
the master. 
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know what the world outside Europe was like four gen- 
erations ago, distance of time is less of an obstacle to us, 
in an age when all read, than was distance of space to 
our ancestors before the days of steam and telegraph. 
A man bound for New York, as he sent his luggage on 
board at Bristol, would willingly have compounded for 
a voyage lasting as many weeks as it now lasts days. 
When Franklin, still a youth, went to London to buy 
the press and types by which he hoped to found his 
fortune, he had to wait the best part of a twelvemonth 
for the one ship which then made an annual trip between 
Philadelphia and the Thames. When, in 1762, already 
a great man, he sailed for England in a convoy of mer- 
chantmen, he spent all September and October at sea, 
enjoying the calm weather, as he always enjoyed every- 
thing ; dining about on this vessel and the other ; and 
travelling " as in a moving village, with all one's neigh- 
bours about one." Adams, during the height of the war, 
hurrying to France in the finest frigate which Congress 
could place at his disposal, — and with a captain who 
knew that, if he encountered a superior force, his dis- 
tinguished guest did not intend to be carried alive under 
British hatches, — could make no better speed than five 
and forty days between Boston and Bordeaux. Lord 
Carlisle, carrying an olive-branch the prompt delivery 
of which seemed a matter of life and death to the Min- 
istry that sent him out, was six weeks between port and 
port, tossed by gales which inflicted on his brother 
Commissioners agonies such as he forbore to make a 
matter of joke even to George Selwyn. General Ried- 
esel, conducting the Brunswick auxiliaries to fight in a 
quarrel which was none of theirs, counted three mortal 
months from the day when he stepped on deck at Stade 
in the Elbe to the day when he stepped off it at Quebec 
in the St. Lawrence. If such was the lot of plenipoten- 
tiaries on mission, and of generals in command, it may 
be imagined how humbler individuals fared, the duration 
of whose voyage concerned no one but themselves. 
Waiting weeks on the wrong side of the water for a full 
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complement of passengers, and weeks more for a fair 
wind ; — and then beating across in a badly found tub, 
with a cargo of millstones and old iron rolling about 
below ; — they thought themselves lucky if they came 
into harbour a month after their private stores had run 
out, and carrying a budget of news as stale as the ship's^ 
provisions.^ 

Whatever else got across the Atlantic under such con- 
ditions, fresh and accurate knowledge of what people on 
the opposite coast thought, and how they lived, most 
assuredly did not War is a great teacher of geography. 
The ideas about men, laws, and localities in the United 
States, which were current here until Lee's Virginian 
campaigns and Sherman's March to Savannah, the Proc- 
lamation of Freedom, and the re-election of Lincoln, 
came successively to enlighten us, were vague and dis- 
torted even in an era of ocean steamers ; but those 
ideas were tame and true as compared to the images 
which floated across the mental vision of our grand- 
father's grandfather whenever he took the trouble to 
think about the colonies. The hallucinations of the 
British mind, practical evxn in its fantasies, assumed 
the shape of fabulous statistics which went to show that 
America, unless her commercial ambition was kept tight 
in hand, would overset the intentions of Providence by 
ceasing to supply her wants exclusively from Britain. 
" The great defect here," Franklin wrote from London, 
" is in all sorts of people a want of attention to what^^^^ 
passes in such remote countries as America ; an unwill- 
ingness to read anything about, them if it appears a little 
lengthy ; and a disposition to postpone the consideration 
even of the things they know they must at last consider, 
so that they may have time for what more immediately 
concerns them, and withal enjoy their amusements, and 
be undisturbed in the universal dissipation."^ They 

^ Among accounts of such voyages, none are more life-like than those 
which may be found in Davis's Travels in America^ published in 1803 ; 
an exquisitely absurd book, which the world, to the diminution of its gaiety, 
has forgotten. 

* Letter to Samuel Cooper ; London, July 7, 1773. 
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read as little as they could help ; and, when they did 
read, they were informed by the debates in Parliament 
that the farmers and backwoodsmen of the West, if 
they were permitted to manufacture in iron, in cotton, 
and in wool, and to export the produce of their labour 
all the world over, -would speedily kill the industries of 
Leeds and Manchester and Sheffield. And they learned 
from the newspapers, for whom Niagara and the 
Rapids did not exist, that the interests of Newfoundland 
were threatened by a scheme for the establishment of 
a cod and whale fishery in Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario. That was the sort of stuff, said Franklin, which 
was produced for the amusement of coffee-house students 
in politics, and was the material for " all future Livys, 
Rapins, Robertsons, Humes, and Macaulays who may 
be inclined to furnish the world with that rara avis, a 
true history." ^ 

Over and above the misconceptions prevailing in 
other quarters, Ministers of State were under a disad- 
vantage peculiar to themselves. While other English- 
men were ignorant, they were habitually misinformed. 
In recent years the nation has more than once learned 
by bitter experience the evils which arise from bad 
advice sent home by administrators on the spot, whether 
they be dull people who cannot interpret what is pass- 
ing around them, or clever people with a high-flying 
policy of their own. But the Colonial Governors and 
High Commissioners of our own times have been men 
of good, and sometimes of lofty, character; whereas 
the personages upon whose reports Lord Hillsborough 
and Lord Dartmouth had to depend for forming their 
notions of the American population, and in accordance 
with whose suggestions the course taken at an emer- 



^ Letter of May 176c to the editor of a newspaper, under the sig- 
nature of " A Traveller. " Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, author of The His- 
tory of England from the Accession of James the First to that of the 
Brunswich Line, was then much in vogue among the Whigs. They were 
rather at a loss for an historian of their own, to set against the Jacobitism 
of David Hume. 
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gency by the British Cabinet was necessarily shaped, 
were in many cases utterly unworthy of their trust. 
Among them were needy politicians, and broken-down 
stockjobbers, who in better days had done a good turn 
to a Minister, and for whom a post had to be found at 
times when the English public departments were too 
full, or England itself was too hot, to hold them. There 
remained the resource of shipping them across the Atlan- 
tic to chaffer for an increase of salary with the Assembly 
of their colony, and to pester their friends at home with 
claims for a pension which would enable them to revisit 
London without fear of the Marshalsea. They took 
small account socially of the plain and shrewd people 
amongst whom their temporary lot was thrown; and 
they were the last to understand the nature and motives 
of that moral repugnance with which their supercilious- 
ness was repaid. 

On the Secretary of State's list there were better men 
than these, who unfortunately were even worse gov- 
ernors. It so happened that in critical places, and at 
moments which were turning-points of history, the high- 
est post in the colony was more often than not occupied 
by some man of energy and industry, who in personal 
conduct was respectable according to the standard then 
ruling in the most easy branch of a public service no- 
where given to austerity. But they were not of an 
intellectual capacity equal to a situation which would 
have tried the qualities of a Turgot. They moved in an 
atmosphere such that perverted public • spirit was more 
dangerous than no public spirit at all. A great man 
would have sympathised with the aspirations of the 
colonists ; a lazy man would have laughed at and dis- 
regarded them ; but, (by a tendency irresistible in times 
of unrest and popular discontent,) a narrow and plod- 
ding man is the predestined enemy of those whom it is 
his vocation to govern. Exactly in proportion as peo- 
ple are keen to detect their rights, and formidable to 
insist on having them, a governor of this type is cer- 
tain to distrust their aims, to disapprove their methods, 
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and bitterly to dislike their turn of character. In his 
eyes, the rough and ready incidents that accompany the 
spread of political excitement in a young community are 
so many acts of treason against his office, which he is 
always apt to magnify. His self-respect is wounded ; his 
sense of official tradition is honestly shocked ; and, while 
the people are intent upon what they regard as a public 
controversy, he is sure to treat the whole matter as a 
personal conflict between himself and them. 

Such a man, in such a state of mind and temper, 
makes it his duty, and finds it his consolation, to pour 
out his griefs and resentments in the correspondence 
which he carries on with his official superiors. It is the 
bare truth that his own Governors and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors wrote King George out of America. The stages 
of the process are minutely recorded by an analytic 
philosopher who enjoyed every facility for conducting 
his observations. "Their office," wrote Franklin, 
"makes them insolent; their insolence makes them 
odious ; and, being conscious that they are hated, they 
become malicious. Their malice urges them to contin- 
ual abuse of the inhabitants in their letters to Adminis- 
tration, representing them as disaffected and rebellious, 
and, (to encourage the use of severity,) as weak, divided, 
timid, and cowardly. Government believes all; thinks 
it necessary to support and countenance its officers. 
Their quarrelling with the people is deemed a mark 
and consequence of their fidelity. They are therefore 
more highly rewarded, and this makes their conduct 
still more insolent and provoking." > 

It was a picture painted from life, in strong but 
faithful colours. The letters of Bernard, the Governor 
of Massachusetts, contained the germ of all the culpable 
and foolish proceedings which, at the long last, alienated 
America. As far back as the year 1764 he wrote a 
memorandum in which he urged the Cabinet to quash 
the Charters of the colonies. Throughout the agitation 
against the Stamp-duty he studiously exaggerated the 
turbulence of the popular party, and underrated their 
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courage and sincerity. "The people here," he wrote 
in January 1766, ** talk very high of their power to resist 
Great Britain ; but it* is all talk. New York and Boston 
would both be defenceless to a royal fleet. I hope 
that New York will have the honour of being sub- 
dued first." When, to his chagrin, the obnoxious tax 
was abolished, Bernard set himself persistently to the 
work of again troubling the quieted waters. He pro- 
posed, in cold blood, during the interval between the 
repeal of the Stamp Act and the imposition of the Tea- 
duty, that Massachusetts should be deprived of her As- 
sembly. When the new quarrel arose, he lost no chance 
of stimulating the fears of the Court, and flattering its 
prejudices. He sent over lists of Royalists who might 
be nominated to sit as councillors in the place of the 
ejected representatives, and lists of Patriots who should 
be deported to England, and there tried for their lives. 
He called on the Bedfords for troops as often and as 
importunately as ever the Bedfords themselves had 
called for trumps when a great stake was on the card- 
table. He advised that the judges, and the civil ser- 
vants, of Massachusetts should be paid by the Crown 
with money levied from the colony. He pleaded in \ 
secret that the obnoxious taxes should never, and on no 
account, be repealed or mitigated ; while in a public 
despatch he recommended that a petition from the As- 
sembly, praying for relief from these very taxes, should 
be favourably considered. For this plot against the 
liberties of America was carried on out of the view of 
her people. Amidst the surprise and dismay inspired 
by each successive stroke of severity with which they 
were visited, the colonists did not recognise, and in some 
cases did not even suspect, the hand of their own paid 
servants, who were for ever professing to mediate be- 
tween them and their angry sovereign. Since Machia- 
velli undertook to teach the Medici how principalities 
might be governed and maintained, no such body of lit- 
erature was put on paper as that in which Sir Francis 
Bernard, (for his services procured him a baronetcy,) 

VOL. L c 
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instructed George the Third and his Ministers in the art 
of throwing away a choice portion of a mighty Empire. 

But in order to comprehend a policy which lay so 
far outside the known and ordinary limits of human 
infatuation, it must never be forgotten that there was a 
deeper and a more impassable gulf than the Atlantic 
between the colonists and their rulers. If Cabinet 
Ministers at home had known the Americans better, 
they would only have loved them less. The higher up 
in the peerage an Englishman stood, and the nearer to 
influence and power, the more unlikely it was that he 
would be in sympathy with his brethren across the seas, 
or that he would be capable of respecting their suscepti- 
bilities, and of apprehending their virtues, which were 
less to his taste even than their imperfections. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate any portion of the copious 
mass of evidence, drawn from their own mouths, and 
those of their boon companions and confederates, by 
aid of which a description, — and the accuracy of it no 
one has thought fit to impugn, — has been given of the 
personal habits and the public morality prevalent among 
those statesmen whom the majority in Parliament sup- 
ported, and in whom the King reposed his confidence.^ 
How they drank and gamed ; what scandalous modes 
of life they led themselves, and joyously condoned in 
others; what they spent and owed, and whence they 
drew the vast sums of money by which they fed their 
profusion, may be found in a hundred histories and 
memoirs, dramas, novels, and satires. But the story is 
nowhere recorded in such downright language, and with 
so over-brimming an abundance of detail, as in the easy 
mutual confidences of the principal actors; if, indeed, 
that can be called a confidence which the person con- 
cerned would have told with equal freedom and self- 
complacency to any man, — and, it must be confessed, 
to many women, '• — as long as the hearers were of his 
own rank, and belonged to his own party. 

^ Chapter iii. of the Early History of Charles yames Fax* 
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/These folk were the product of their age, which, in 
its worst aspect, resembled nothing that England has 
known before or since. The stern heroes who waged ^ 
the great civic contest of the seventeenth century, and 
who drew their streiigth from the highest of all sources, 
had been succeeded by a race who in private very gen- 
erally lived for enjoyment, and in Parliament fought for 
their own hand. The fibre of our public men had long '^ 
been growing dangerously lax ; and at length temptation 
came in irresistible force. The sudden wealth, which 
poured into England after Chatham had secured her 
predominance in both hemispheres, brought in its train 
a flood of extravagance and corruption, and occasioned 
grave misgivings to those who were proud of her good 
name, and who understood her real interests. There 
was now, however, in store for our country a severe and 
searching lesson, the direct consequence of her faults, 
and proportioned to their magnitude, but by which as a 
nation she was capable of profiting. She escaped the 
fate of other world-wide empires by the noble spirit in 
which she accepted the teachftig of disaster. From the 
later years of the American war onwards "there set in a ^ 
steady and genuine reformation in pei^sonal and political 
morals which carried her safe, strong, and" pure through 
the supreme ordeal of the wrestle with Napoleon. 

But nothing is more certain than that there was a 
period when Englishmen who had studied the past, and 
who watched the present, recognised a very close par- 
allel between their own country and the capital of the 
ancient world at the time when the Provinces lay help- 
less and defenceless at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. They read their Gibbon with uneasy pre- 
sentiments, and were not disposeffTb quarrel with sat- 
irists who found in London and Bath much the same ^^ 
material as Rome and Baiae had afforded to Juvenal 
Smollett, though by preference he drew from ugly models, 
depicted things as he saw them, and not as he imagined 
them. Those scenes of coarseness and debauchery, of 
placQ-hunting and bribery, of mean tyranny and vulgar 

C2 
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favouritism, which make his town-stories little short of 
nauseous, and give to his sea-stories their unpleasing 
but unquestionable power, were only the seamy side of 
that tapestry on which more fashionable artists recorded 
the sparkling follies and splendid jobbery of their era. 
Great in describing the symptoms, Smollett had detected 
the root of the disease, as is shown in his description of 
the throng of visitors who came to drink the Bath waters. 
"All these absurdities," he wrote, "arise from the gen- 
eral tide of luxury, which hath overpowered the nation, 
and swept away aU, even the dregs of the people. Clerks 
and factors from the East Indies, loaded with the spoils 
of plundered provinces; planters, negro-drivers, and 
hucksters from our American plantations, enriched they 
know not how ; agents, commissaries, and contractors, 
who have fattened in two successive wars on the blood 
of the nation; usurers, brokers, and jobbers of every 
kind; men of low birth and no breeding, have found them- 
selves suddenly translated to a state of affluence un- 
known to former ages." ^ 

Other writers, who were not professional cynics, and 
who observed mankind with no inclination to make the 
worst of what they saw, were all in the same story. 
Home Tooke pronounced that English manners had not 
changed by degrees, but of a sudden ; and he attributed 
it chiefly to our connection with India that luxury and 
corruption had flowed in, " not as in Greece, like a gentle 
rivulet, but after the manner of a torrent."^ On such 
a point no more unimpeachable witnesses can be found 
than those American Tories who sacrificed their homes, 
their careers, and their properties for love of England, 
and for the duty which they thought that they owed her. 
These honest men were shocked and pained to find that 
in passing from the colonies to the mother-country they 
had exchanged an atmosphere of hardihood, simplicity, 
and sobriety for what seemed to them a perpetual cy- 
clone of prodigality and vice. Their earlier letters, 

1 Humphrey Clinker ; the letter from Bath of April 23. 
■ Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, vol. ii., p. 488. 
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before they had grown accustomed to a state of manners 
which they never could bring themselves to approve, 
breathe in every paragraph disappointment and disillu- 
sion.^ The blemishes on the fair fame of England, 
which these unhappy children of her adoption discovered 
late in life, were familiar to her native sons from the 
time when they first began to take account of what was 
going on around them. Churchill's denunciations of 
the rake, the gamester, and the duellist in high places 
of trust and power read to us now like the conventional 
invective of satire ; but in his own generation they were 
true to the life and the letter. And Cowper, whose 
most halting verse had a dignity and sincerity which 
must ever be wanting to Churchiirs bouncing couplets, 
made it a complaint against his country 

** That she is rigid in denouncing death 
On petty robbers, and indulges life 
And liberty, and oft-times honour too. 
To peculators of the public gold : 
That thieves at home must hane, but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes." ' 

By whatever channels money flowed into the country. 
It was in the nature of things that those who were the 
strongest should get the most. The people of birth 
and fashion, who as a class were alwavs in power, had 
no mind to be outbid and outshone by any nabob, or 
army contractor, or West Indian planter who was push- 

* Samuel Curwen, for instance, who left Salem in Massachusetts for Lon- 
don in May 1775, writes in July of the same year : **The dissipation, self- 
forgetfulness, and vicious indulgences of every kind which characterise this 
metropolis are not to be wondered at. The unbounded riches of many 
afford the means of every species of luxury, which, (thank God,) our part 
of America is ignorant of." And again in the following August : "You 
will not wonder at the luxury, dissipation, and profligacy of manners said 
to reign in this capital, when you consider that the temptations to indul- 
gence, from the lowest haunts to the most elegant and expensive rendez- 
vous of the noble and polished world, are almost beyond the power of 
number to reckon up." 

« Book I. of Tfu Task, 
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ing himself to the front in Parliament and in society. In 
order to hold their own against the new men in wealth, 
and in all that wealth brings, they had one resource, 
and one only. The opinion of their set forbade them 
to engage in trade; and, apart from any question of 
sentiment, their self-indulgent habits unfitted them for 
the demands of a genuine business life, which were 
more severe then than now. The spurious business 
which a gentleman may do in his off hours with no 
commercial training, no capital, and no risk except to 
honour, was unknown in those primitive days. In the 
eighteenth century the City did not care to beg or to 
buy any man's name, unless he gave with it the whole 
of his time and the whole of his credit But -a great 
peer had small cause to regret that the gates of com- 
merce were barred to him and his, as long as he could 
help himself out of the taxes, and help himself royally ; 
for, in that paradise of privilege, what an individual 
received from the public was in proportion to the means 
which he possessed already. Horace Walpole, who 
lived very long and very well on sinecures which were y^ 
waiting for him when he came of age, said that there^ 
was no living in England under twenty thousand a year. 
" Not that that suffices ; but it enables one to ask for a 
pension for two or three lives." 

A nobleman with a large supply of influence to sell, 
who watched the turn of the market, and struck in at 
the right moment, might make the fortune of his family 
in the course of a single week. " To-morrow,** Rigby 
wrote to the Duke of Bedford in September 1766, 
" Lord Hertford kisses hands for Master of the Horse. 
Lord Beauchamp is made Constable of Dublin Castle 
for life in the room of an old Mr. Hatton. Lord Hert- 
ford gives Mr. Hatton a thousand pounds to quit his 
employment, which was five hundred a year. A thou- 
sand more is added, and Lord Beauchamp has got it 
for his life. There is another job done for another son 
in a Custom-house place, which will be a thousand a 
year more. In short, what with sons and daughters, 
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and boroughs, and employments of all kinds, I never 
heard of such a trading voyage as his Lordship's has 
proved/' Rigby himself, — whose stock-in-trade was an 
effrontery superior to the terrors of debate, a head of 
proof in a drinking bout, and an undeniable popularity 
with all circles whose good-will was no compliment, — 
was Master of the Rolls in Ireland, or rather out of Ire- 
land, for life. In addition, he enjoyed for the space of 
fourteen years the vast and more than questionable 
emoluments of a Paymaster of the Forces who was 
without a conscience, and with a good friend at the 
Treasury. A balance of eleven hundred thousand 
pounds of public money stood in his name at the bank, 
the interest on which went to him, or rather to his 
creditors ; for he lived and died insolvent. To this day 
the nation has against him a bad debt of a large 
amount, — in the sense, that is, in which a traveller 
whose purse has been taken has a bad debt against a 
highwayman. 

The increasing luxury, and the rise in the standard of 
living, which drove great men into these raids on the 
Exchequer, at the same time provided the means of 
gratifying, if not of satisfying, their rapacity. New 
offices were created out of the superfluities of the 
revenue ; and, as each year went round, those which 
already existed became better worth having. The 
receipts of the Customs and the Excise together under 
Lord North were double what they had been under Sir 
Robert Walpole. The profits of patent places, received 
in the shape of fees or percentages, mounted steadily 
upwards as the business which passed through the 
hands of the holder, or of his humble and poorly paid 
subordinates, grew in importance and in volume. The 
Usher of the Exchequer saw his gains, in the course of 
one generation, grow from nine hundred to eighteen 
hundred, and from eighteen hundred to four thousand 
two hundred pounds a year. The spread of commerce, 
the rush of enterprise, brought causes into the Courts, 
and private Bills on to the table of Parliament, in 
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numbers such that many a post, which twenty years 
before had been regarded as a moderate competence for 
life, now enabled its occupier to entertain the ambition 
of founding a family out of the tribute which he levied 
from litigants and promoters.^ t^ 

The domestic history of the epoch clearly shows that 
every noble, and even gentle, household in the kingdom 
claimed as the birthright of its members that they should 
live by salary. The eldest son succeeded to the estate ; 
the most valuable part of which, more productive than 
a coal-mine or a slate-quarry, was some dirty village 
which returned a member for each half-score of its 
twenty cottages. The second son was in the Guards. 
The third took a family Uving, and looked forward to 
holding at least a Canonry as well. The fourth entered 
the Royal Navy ; and those that came after, (for fathers 
of all ranks did their duty by the State, whose need of 
men was then at the greatest,) joined a marching regi- 
ment as soon as they were strong enough to carry the 
colours. And as soldiers and sailors, whatever might 
be the case in other departments, our ancestors gave 
full value for their wages. From the day when Rodney 
broke the line off Dominica, back to the day when de 
Grammont did not break the line at Dettingen, a com- 
mission in the British army or navy was no sinecure. 
Our aristocracy took the lion's share ; but they played 
the lion*s part. The sons and grandsons of the houses 
of Manners and Keppel did not do their work in the 
trenches and on the quarter-deck by proxy. Killed in 
Germany, killed in America, killed in the Camatic with 
Lawrence, killed on the high seas in an action of frigates, 

^ The case was well put by Dr. Watson, afterwards Bishop of liandaff, 
in a letter to the Duke of Manchester in the year 1780. Writing, (for so 
staunch a Whig,) with great moderation, Watson said : " The influence of 
the Crown, — which has acquired its present strength more, perhaps, from 
the additional increase of empire, commerce, and national wealth, than 
from any criminal desire to subvert the Constitution, — has pervaded, I 
fear, the whole mass of the people. Every man of consequence almost in 
the kingdom has a son, relation, friend, or dependant, whom he wishes to 
provide for ; and, unfortunately for the liberty of this country, the Crown 
lias the means of gratifying the expectation of them all.*' 
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drowned in a transport, died of wounds on his way 
home from the West Indies, — such entries, coming 
thick and fast over a period of forty years, during which 
we were fighting for five and twenty, make the baldest 
record of our great families a true roll of honour. 

Whether they lived on their country or died for her, 
the members of our ruling class were an aristocracy, 
State-paid, as far as they earned money at all ; seldom 
entering the open professions ; and still further removed 
from the homely and laborious occupations on which 
the existence of society is founded. But they governed 
the Empire, and, among other parts of the Empire, 
those great provinces in North America which were 
inhabited by a race of men with whom, except their 
blood and language, they had little in common. Burke, 
who told the House of Commons that he had taken for 
some years a good deal of pains to inform himself on 
the matter, put the white population in the colonies at 
not less than two millions, which was something between 
a fourth and a fifth of the population of Great Britain. 
The outposts of that army of pioneers were doing battle 
with the wilderness along an ever-advancing frontier 
of eighteen hundred miles from end to end. In the 
Southern States, where life was cruelly rough for the 
poorer settlers, and where the more wealthy landowners 
depended on the labour of negroes, society was already 
constituted after a fashion which differed from anything 
that was to be seen in New England, or in Old England 
either. But the great majority of the colonists were 
gathered together, though not very near together, in 
settled districts, with a civilisation and a type of char, 
acter of their own such as the world had never before 
witnessed. 

The French nobles, who brought their swords and 
fortunes to the assistance of the Revolution in America, 
opened their eyes on the morning after their arrival 
upon a state of things which closely resembled the 
romantic ideal then fashionable in Parisian circles. But 
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for a certain toughness and roughness, of undoubted 
English origin, which the young fellows began to notice 
more when they had learned to speak English better, 
the community in which they found themselves seemed, 
in their lively and hopeful eyes, to have been made to 
order out of the imagination of Rousseau or of Finelon. ' 
They were equally delighted with the external aspect, 
and the interior meaning, of the things around them. 
The Comte de S^gur, in all his long and chequered 
existence, met with nothing which so pleased him as 
what he espied along the high roads of Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. " Sometimes," he wrote, " in 
the midst of vast forests, with majestic trees which the 
axe had never touched, I was transported in idea to the 
remote times when the first navigators set their feet on 
that unknown hemisphere. Sometimes I was admiring 
a lovely valley, carefully tilled, with the meadows full of 
cattle ; the houses clean, elegant, painted in bright and 
varied colours, and standing in little gardens behind 
pretty fences. And then, further on, after other masses 
of woods, I came to populous hamlets, and towns where 
everything betokened the perfection of civilisation,— 
schools, churches, universities. Indigence and vulgarity 
nowhere ; abundance, comfort, and urbanity everywhere. 
The inhabitants, each and all, exhibited the unassuming 
and quiet pride of men who have no master, who see 
nothing above them except the law, and who are free 
from the vanity, the servility, and the prejudices of our 
European societies. That is the picture which, through- 
out my whole journey, never ceased to interest and, 
surprise me." 

De S6gur and his comrades in arms were young and 
enthusiastic when they first visited America; but they 
recorded, or re-published, their impressions of it after an 
experience of men and cities such as falls to the lot of 
few. Lafayette, whatever might be the misfortunes of 
his middle life, had sooner or later seen a great deal 
of the world under the pleasant guise which it presents 
to the hero of a perpetual ovation. Mathieu Dumas, — 
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who, before he was Lieutenant-General of the armies of 
King Louis the Eighteenth, served Napoleon long and 
faithfully, — had marched, and fought, and administered 
all Europe over in the train of the most ubiquitous of 
conquerors. And yet, after so much had been tried and 
tasted, the remote and ever-receding picture of their 
earliest campaign stood out as their favourite page in 
the book of memory. They liked the country, and they t- 
never ceased to love the people. They could not forget 
how, in " one of those towns which were soon to be cities, 
or villages ^hich already were little towns,** they would 
alight from horseback in a street bright with flowers 
and foliage. They would lift the knocker of shining 
brass, and behind the door, gay with paint which never 
was allowed to lose its gloss, they were sure to meet 
with a hospitality that knew no respect of persons. 
"Simplicity of manners,** said Lafayette, "the desire to 
oblige, and a mild and quiet equality are the rule every- 
where. The inns are very different from those of Europe. 
The master and mistress sit down with you, and do the 
honours of an excellent dinner ; and, when you depart, 
there is no bargaining over the bill. If you are not in 
the mind to go to a tavern, you can soon find a country- 
house where it is enough to be a good American in order 
to be entertained as in Europe we entertain a friend." 

Mathieu Dumas detected a visible difference between 
English and American manners. " In spite," he said, 
"of the resemblance in language, in costume, in customs, 
in religion, and in the principles of government, a dis- 
tinct national character is forming itself. The colonists ' 
are milder and more tolerant, more hospitable, and in 
general more communicative than the English. The 
English, in their turn, reproach them with levity and too 
keen a taste for pleasure.*' But the contrast was not 
with England alone among European nations ; and the 
cause lay deep in the favourable conditions of life 
which prevailed in the New World, and were wanting 
to the Old. "An observer,*' wrote de Sigur, "fresh 
irom our magnificent cities, and the airs of our young 
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men of fashion, — who has compared the luxury of our 
upper classes with the coarse dress of our peasants, and 
the rags of our innumerable poor, — is surprised, on 
reaching the United States, by the entire absence of the 
extremes both of opulence and misery. All Americans 
whom we met wore clothes of good material. Their 
free, frank, and familiar address, equally removed from 
uncouth discourtesy and from artificial politeness, be- 
tokened men who were proud of their own rights and 
respected those of others." 

That national character, which the young French 
colonels admired, was home-grown; but it bore trans- 
portation well. The American qualities of that plain 
and strong generation did not require American sur- 
roundings to set them off to advantage. John Adams 
began life as a rural schoolmaster, and continued it as 
a rural lawyer. He never saw anything which Lord 
Chesterfield or Madame du Deffand would have recog- 
nised as society until he dined with Turgot to meet a 
member of the family of de Rochefoucauld. He learned 
French as he went along, and at the bottom of his heart 
had no great love or respect for Frenchmen. But, soon 
after he began his sojourn in France, he became at home 
in the diplomatic world ; and before long he had acquired 
there a commanding influence, which proved to be of 
inestimable value to his country. Franklin in London 
\ had no official position above that of agent for a co- 
l lonial Assembly, and no previous knowledge of Eng- 
lish society except what he had picked up as a youth, 
working for a printer, and lodging in Little Britain at 
three and sixpence a week. And yet he was welcomed 
by all, of every rank, whom he cared to meet ; and by 
some great people with whose attentions, and with a 
good deal of whose wine, he would have willingly dis- 
pensed.^ When he took up his abode in Paris, he con- 

* " We have lost Lord Gare from the Board of Trade," Franklin wrote 
in July 1 768. " He took me home from Court the Sunday before his 
removal, that I might dine with him, as he said, alone, and talk over 
American affairs. lie gave me a great deal of flummery; saying thatr 
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tinued to live as he had lived in Philadelphia till the age 
of seventy, — talking his usual talk, and dressed in sober 
broadcloth. But even so he became the rage, and set 
the fashion, in circles which gave undisputed law to the 
whole of polite Europe in matters where taste and be- 
haviour were concerned. 

The fact is that intelligent travellers from the coun- 
tries of continental Europe found in America exactly 
what they had been searching after eagerly, and with 
some sense of disappointment, in England. Anglo- 
mania was then at its height in Parisian society ; and 
the noblest form of that passion led men to look for, 
and imitate, the mode of life which must surely, (so 
they hoped and argued,) be the product of such laws 
and such freedom as ours. Of simplicity and frugality, 
of manliness and independence, of religious conviction 
and sense of duty, there was abundance in our island, 
if they had known where to seek it. In every commer- 
cial town from Aberdeen to Falmouth, and on many a 
countryside, the day's work was being done by men of 
the right stamp, with something of old manners, but of 
solid modern knowledge ; close attendants at church, or, 
in more cases still, at chapel ; writing without effort and 
pretension a singularly clear and vigorous English, and 
making the money which they spent, and a good deal 
more, by their own labour and their own enterprise. 
From them came Howard and Raikes, Arkwright and 
Wedgwood, Watt and Brindley. For them Wesley and 
John Newton preached, and Adam Smith and Arthur 
Young wrote. Intent on their business, they yet had 
time to spare for schemes of benevolence and general 
utility ; and they watched the conduct of State affairs 
with deep and growing interest, and with indignation 
which was mostly silent. For their opportunity was 

though at my Examination I answered some of his questions a little pertly, 
yet he liked me for the spirit I showed in defence of my country. At part- 
ing, after we had drunk a bottle and a half of claret each, he hugged and 
kissed me, protesting that he had never in his life met with a man he was 
■o much in love with." 
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not yet ; and they were creating and maturing quietly, 
and as it were unconsciously, that public opinion of their 
class which grew in strength during the coming fifty 
years, and then for another fifty years was destined to 
rule the country. They were the salt of the earth in 
those days of corruption ; but they Were not the people 
whom a gentleman from Versailles, visiting London with 
letters of introduction from the Due de Choiseul or the 
Chevalier de Boufflers, would be very likely to meet 
They lived apart from high society, and did not copy its 
habits or try to catch its tone ; nor did they profess the 
theory of an equality which, as their strong sense told 
them, they could not successfully assert in practice. 
Preserving their self-respect, and keeping within their 
own borders, they recognised that the best of the world, 
whether they liked it or not, was made for others. How- 
ever little they might care to put the confession into 
' words, they acted, and wrote, and spoke as men aware 
that the government of their nation was in the hands of 
an aristocracy to which they themselves did not belong. 
It was far otherwise in America. The people in the 
settled districts had emerged from a condition of cruel 
hardship to comfort, security, and as much leisure as 
their temperament, already the same as now, would per- 
mit them to take. Their predecessors had fought and 
won their battle against hunger and cold and pestilence, 
against savage beasts and savage men. As time went 
on, they had confronted and baffled a subtler^ and more 
deadly adversary in the power of the later Stuarts ; for, 
as soon as the exiles had conquered from the wilderness 
a country which was worth possessing, the statesmen of 
the Restoration unsuccessfully tried to destroy their lib- 
erties, to appropriate their substance, and to impose on 
them the form of Church government to escape which 
they had crossed the ocean. Those varied and pro- 
tracted struggles had left a mark in the virile and reso- 
lute temper of the existing generation; in their readiness 
to turn a hand to any sort of work on however sudden 
an emergency, and in their plain and unpretentious 
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habits. But there was nothing uncivilised or unlettered 
about them. In their most bitter straits, while the exist- 
ence of the community was still at hazard, the founders 
of the colony had taken measures for securing those 
supreme benefits to the individual which in their eyes 
were the true end and object of all combined human 
effort. By the time they had reaped their fifth harvest 
on the shores of the Massachusetts Bay, they had estab- 
lished a public school at Cambridge ; and the next year 
it was raised to the dignity of a college, with a library 
and something of an endowment. Again a twelve- 
month, and the first sheet was drawn from beneath a 
New England printing-press ; and eight years later on, 
in 1647, it was ordered that every township, " after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of ^ty house- 
holders, shall appoint onew ithin their towns to teach J 
all such children as shall resort to him to write and 
read ; and, where any town shall increase to the number 
of o ne hund red families, they shall set up a grammar 
school, the masters thereof being able to instruct youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the university." 

Not otherwise did the Scottish statesmen of 1696 
read their duty, with great results to the future of their 
people, ancient and immovable as were the limits by 
which that future was circumscribed and confined. But 
the lawgivers of the Puritan colonies had a blank parch- 
ment before them ; and they were equal to the task of 
ruling the lines along which the national character was 
to run. The full fruit of their work was seen four gen- 
erations afterwards in the noble equality of universal 
industry, and of mutual respect, which prevailed among 
a population of whom none were idle and none were 
ignorant. "There," wrote de S^gur, "no useful pro- 
fession is the subject of ridicule or contempt. Idleness 
alone is a disgrace. Military rank and public employ- 
ment do not prevent a person from having a calling of 
his own. Every one there is a tradesman, a farmer, or 
an artisan. Those who are less well off, — the servants, 
labourers, and sailors, — unlike men of the lower classes 
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in Europe, are treated with a consideration which they 
merit by the propriety of their conduct and their be- 
haviour. At first I was surprised, on entering a tavern, 
to find it kept by a captain, a major, or a colonel, who 
was equally ready to talk, and to talk well, about his 
campaigns, his farming operations, or the market he 
had got for his produce or his wares. And I was still 
more taken aback when, — after I had answered the 
questions put to me about my family, and had informed 
the company that my father was a General and a Min- 
ister of State, — they went on to inquire what was his 
profession or his business." 

There could be no personal sympathy, and no identity / 
of public views, between the governors in Downing / 
Street and the governed in Pennsylvania and New 
England. On the one hand was a commonwealth con- 
taining no class to which a man was bound to look up, 
and none on which he was tempted to look down ; 
where there was no source of dignity except labour, and 
no luxury but a plenty which was shared by all. On 
the other hand was a ruling caste, each member of 
which, unless by some rare good fortune, was taught 
by precept and example, from his schooldays onwards, 
that the greatest good was to live for show and pleas- 
ure ; that the whole duty of senatorial man was to draw 
as much salary as could be got, in return for as little 
work as might be given for it; and that, socially and 
politically, the many were not to be reckoned as stand- 
ing on a level with the few. 

The great English public schools, to which the aris- 
tocracy then resorted, were described by Cowper in a 
poem of striking power, which is far too earnest, and too 
scrupulously truthful, to be classed as a satire.^ At 
Eton, especially, the stem and often cruel education of 
the seventeenth century was obsolete, and had been 
succeeded by a laxity of manners which was due, in large 
measure, to the ill-considered action of Lord Holland. 

* Cowper*8 Tirocinium^ or a Review of Schools^ was published in 1784. 
He had been educated at Westminster, and he left school in 1 749, 
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Charles Fox had been withdrawn from his studies to ac- 
company his father on a long Continental tour, in the 
course of which he was plunged prematurely into the 
temptations of the great and idle world. He went back 
to Eton with unlimited money, and the taste and habit 
of dissipation. Nature had endowed the boy with qual- 
ities which dazzled and bewitched his comrades, and 
excused him in the eyes of his superiors ; and his influ- 
ence in the school was unbounded. Lord Shelbume 
gave it as his opinion that the great change for the 
worse, which had taken place among the youth of the ^^ 
upper classes, dated from the time that the Foxes were ^ 
predominant at Eton. It was the exaggerated state- 
ment of one who was no friend to the family; for it 
left out of sight the consideration that, bad as Lord 
Holland's conduct was, others than he were responsible 
for the morality of the school. Charles Fox would have 
followed a better path if it had been pointed out by 
instructors whom he loved and reverenced ; and, at the 
very worst, a few private interviews with a strong-willed 
and stout-armed headmaster should have convinced the 
most precocious scapegrace, that Eton was not Spa or 
Paris. But discipline, in any true sense of the word, 
in the middle of that century did not exist at Eton.^ 
Clever boys there wrote Latin, as it was written no- 
where else. That, to the end of his days, was the per- 
suasion of Charles Fox ; and his own productions go to 
prove it ; for his schoolboy exercises were often marked 
by a rare facility of handling, and a lively and most 
fascinating sense of personal enjoyment on the part of 
the writer. Nor did Latin verse comprise all that was 
to be learned at Eton. 'The authorities gave careful 
lessons in the art of elocution to lads many of whom 
inherited, as part of their patrimony, the right of sitting 
for a borough, or the obligation of standing for a county. 
But. there the duty of a teacher towards his pupils, as 

^ Some extracts relatiDg to the Eton of those days, taken from the 
Twelfth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission^ are given in 
the First Appendix to this volume. 
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he himself read it, ended. The boys feared the masters 
less than the masters feared the boys, and with good 
cause ; for the doctrine of non-resistance was not popu- 
lar among these Whigs of sixteen, and an Eton rebellion 
was a very serious matter indeed.* 

The senators of the future, when they left school for 
college, found themselves in a place where boundless 
indulgence was shown towards the frailties of the power- 
ful and the high born. The Duke of Grafton, in 1768, 
was in the very depths of a scandal of which Junius took 
care that all the world should be cognisant; and in the 
course of that very year his Grace was unanimously 
chosen by the Cambridge senate as Chancellor of the 
University. The Earl of Sandwich ran a dead heat for 
the High Stewardship of the same educational body ; 
and Cambridge owed its salvation from the inefiFaceable 
disgrace which would have attended his success to the 
votes of the country clergy, among whom his opponent 
Lord Hardwicke, a nobleman of blameless character, 
most fortunately had, as we are told, "much connec- 
tion." * Gibbon, in three out of his six autobiographies, 
has related how the fourteen months which he spent at 
Oxford were totally lost for every purpose of study and 
improvement, at a college where " the dull and deep po- 
tations of the fellows excused the brisk intemperance of 
youth, and the velvet cap of a Gentleman Commoner 
was the cap of liberty " ; and his account of Magdalen 
is illustrated by the experience of Lord Malmesbury, 
who states in less finished phrases that the life among 
his own set at Merton was a close imitation of high life 
in London. After having undergone such a prelimi- 
nary training at the famous centres of national education, 

^ A picturesque account of a school riot, which occurred there just after 
the close of the American war, is given in the Fourteenth Report, Appen- 
dill, Part i, of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

' Sandwich likewise, in the course of time, established a connection with 
the clergy of a sort peculiar to himself. The Rev. Mr. Hackman, who 
wanted to marry one of his mistresses, was hanged for murdering her; and 
the Rev. Dr. Dodd, who was hanged for forgery, according to Walpole 
had married another. 
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a young man of fortune was started on the grand tour, 
to be initiated in the free-masonry of luxury and levity 
which then embraced the whole fashionable society of 
Europe. If he was his own master he travelled alone, 
or with a band of congenial companions. If his father 
was alive, he made his voyage under the ostensible su- 
perintendence of a tutor, whom he had either subjugated 
or quarrelled with by the time the pair had traversed 
one or two foreign capitals. A youth so spent was a 
bad apprenticeship for the vocation of governing with 
insight and sympathy remote colonies inhabited by a 
hardy, an industrious, and a religious people. 
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CHAPTER II 

JOHN ADAMS. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. COLONIAL LOYALTY AND PROSPERITY 

That the pictures drawn in these pages are not over- 
coloured will be admitted by those who compare the 
correspondence of George the Third and Lord North 
with Washington's confidential letters, or the Last Jour- 
nals of Horace Walpole with the diary of John Adams ; 
— by those who contrast the old age of Lord Holland 
and of Franklin, or turn from the boyhood and youth 
of Charles Fox and Lord Carlisle to the strait and stem 
upbringing of the future liberators, creators, and rulers 
of America. Any reader, who belongs to the English 
race, may well take pride in the account which the 
founders of the great Republic have given of them- 
selves in documents not written for publication, and 
marked by a sincerity which attracts sympathy, and 
commands belief. There he may see the records of 
their birth, their nurture, and their early wrestling with 
the world. There he may admire the avidity with which, 
while they worked for their daily bread, they were 
snatching on every side at scraps of a higher education, 
and piecing them together into a culture admirably suited 
for the high ftfTairs of administration, and diplomacy, and 
war to which their destiny was of a sudden, and unex- 
pectedly, to call them. But though they had larger 
minds and stronger wills than the common, their lot was 
the same as that of the majority among their country- 
men in the Northern colonies ; and their story, as far as 
their circumstances and chances in life were concerned, 
is the story of all. 

The father of John Adams was a labouring farmer, 
who wrought hard to live, and who did much public 

36 
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work for nothing. His eminent son put on record that 
" he was an officer of militia, afterwards a deacon of the 
church, and a Selectman of the town ; almost all the 
business of the town being managed by him in that 
department for twenty years together ; a man of strict 
piety, and great integrity ; much esteemed and beloved, 
wherever he was known, which was not far, his sphere 
of life not being extensive." He left behind him prop- 
erty valued at thirteen hundred pounds, and he had 
made it a prime object to give the most promising of 
his children that college education which he himself had 
missed. In those last particulars, and in much else, he 
was just such another as the father of Thomas Carlyle; 
but there was this difference, that the elder John Adams, 
with his hard hands and his few score pounds a year, 
lived in a society where a man knew his own worth, and 
claimed and took the place which was due to him.^ Pro- 
genitor of a long line of Presidents and Ambassadors, 
the old Selectman of Braintree town held his head as 
erect in every presence as did any of his descendants. 
His son, a generation further removed from the depress- 
ing influences of the old world, and driven by the irre- 
sistible instinct of a strong man born on the eve of 
stirring times, prepared himself diligently for a high 
career with a noble indifference to the million and one 
chances that were against his attaining it. While teach- 
ing in a grammar school, for the wages of a day labourer, 
he bound himself to an attorney, and studied hard in his 
remnants of leisure. For a while his prospects seemed 
to him doleful enough. " I long," he wrote, ** to be a 
master of Greek and Latin. I long to prosecute the 

^ ** Even for the mere clothes-screens of rank my father testified no 
contempt. Their inward claim to regard was a thing \\hich concerned 
them, not him. I love to figure him addressing those men with bared 
head by the title of * Your Honour,* with a manner respectful but unem- 
barrassed ; a certain manful dignity looking through his own fine face, 
with his noble grey head bent patiently to the alas! unworthy." — 
Reminiscences of James CarfyU, p. 16. The beautiful passage, (towards 
the end of the little biography,) which begins " be was born and brought 
up the poorest'' might, even to the figure of old Mr. Carlyle's fortune, 
have been written word for word about the father of John Adams. 
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mathematical and philosophical sciences. I long to 
know a little of ethics and moral philosophy. But I 
have no books, no time, no friends. I must therefore 
be contented to live and die an ignorant obscure fellow." 
A man who rails in that strain against his own defi- 
ciencies is seldom long in mending them. John Adams 
read greedily, whenever he could lay his hand on those 
literary works which possessed sufficient weight and 
momentum to have carried them across the seas and 
into Massachusetts, — Bacon and Bolingbroke, Bentley 
and Tillotson and Butler; as well as Sydenham and 
Boerhaave, and a whole course of medical and surgical 
authorities which were lent him by a physician in whose 
house he was lodging. After two years of this training 
he became a lawyer, settled himself at Braintree, and 
. the very next morning fell to work upon his Justinian. 
In 1759, while still three and twenty, he rewrote for his 
own guidance the fable of the choice of Hercules, with 
girls, guns, cards, and violins on the one side, and Mon- 
tesquieu and Lord Hale's "History of the Common 
Law" on the other. A list of the books which he had 
mastered, and which he planned to master, proves that 
his thoughts travelled far above the petty litigation of 
county and township. The field of study most congenial 
to him lay amidst those great treatises on natural law 
and civil law which were the proper nourishment for 
men who had the constitution of an empire latent in 
their brains. According to his own estimate he was a 
visionary and a trifler, — too proud to court the leaders 
of the local Bar, and too fine to gossip himself into the 
good graces of local clients. But his comrades, who 
knew him as the young know the young, had to seek 
beyond eighteen hundred years of time, and twice as 
many miles of space, for an historical character with 
whom to compare him. Jonathan Sewall, the close ally 
and generous rival of his early days, — who in later 
years justified his Christian name by an afiFection and 
fidelity proof against the strain of a difference of opinion 
concerning that Revolution which ruined the one friend. 
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and raised the other to the first place in the State, — 
consoled John Adaifis in his obscurity by a parallel with 
no less a jurist than Cicero. ''Who knows," Sewall 
wrote, "but in future ages, when New England shall 
have risen to its intended grandeur, it shall be as care- 
fully recorded that Adams flourished in the second 
century after the exodus of its first settlers from Great 
Britain, as it now is that Cicero was bom in the six 
hundred and forty-seventh year after the building of 
Rome ? " 1 

Such are the day-dreams of five and twenty; and 
seldom have they resulted in as notable a fulfilment 
John Adams was the first who reached his goal of those 
young Americans whose aspirations, trivial only to the 
ignoble, have afforded to a great master the theme for 
some of his most musical sentences. " The youth, in- 
toxicated with his admiration of a hero, fails to see that 
it is only a projection of his own soul which he admires. 
In solitude, in a remote village, the ardent youth loiters 
and mourns. With inflamed eye, in this sleeping wil- 
derness, he has read the story of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, until his fancy has brought home to the sur- 
rounding woods the faint roar of cannonades in the 
Milanese, and marches in Germany. He is curious 
concerning that man's day. What filled it? The 
crowded orders, the stern decisions, the foreign de- 
spatches, the Castilian etiquette. The soul answers: 
' Behold his day here I In the sighing of these woods, 
in the quiet of these grey fields, in the cool breeze 
that sings out of these northern mountains; in the 
hopes of the morning, the ennui of noon, and saunter- 
ing of the afternoon; in the disquieting comparisons; 
in the regrets at want of vigour ; in the great idea, and 
the puny execution ; — behold Charles the Fifth's day ; 
another yet the same; behold Chatham's, Hampden's, 
Bayard's, Alfred's, Scipio's, Pericles's day — day of all 
that are born of women.' " * 

1 Sewall to Adams ; 13th Feb., 1760. 

s Emerson's oration at Dartmouth College ; July, 1838. 
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The young man's outward environment was in strange 
contrast to the ideas on which his fancy fed. For many 
years to come his life was like a sonnet by Wordsworth 
done into dry and rugged prose. Slowly, with immense 
exertions of mind and body, he built up a leading prac- 
tice in the scattered and remote court-houses of the 
rural districts. He pursued his livelihood through a 
continuous course of rudest travel. Side by side with 
passages of keen political disquisition, and high-minded 
personal introspection, his journal tells the plain honour- 
able narrative of his humble adventures ; — how he was 
soaked in the rain, and pinched by cold, and sent miles 
out of his way by a swollen ford, and lost for hours 
amidst the interminable forests ; where he slept, or tried 
to sleep, after a hard day's journey, and with what tire- 
some company he had to share his bedroom ; where he 
" oated," and where the best he could do for his little 
mare was to set her loose, up to her shoulders in grass, 
in a roadside meadow ; and how he reached a friend's 
house at a quarter after twelve in the day, just as they 
had got their Indian pudding, and their pork and greens, 
upon the table. Occupied as he was in maintaining his 
family, Adams never shrank from his turn of public 
duty. He was surveyor of the highways of Braintree, 
and a very good surveyor; and, rising in due course 
through the official hierarchy, he became assessor and 
overseer of the poor, and Selectman, as his father before 
him. In 1768 he removed to Boston, which then was 
just of a size with the Boston in Lincolnshire of the 
present day. To his younger eyes it had seemed a 
mighty capital, full of distractions and temptations ; 
and the time never came when he felt at home in a 
town, or indeed anywhere except among the sea-breezes 
and the pine-forests of "still, calm, happy Braintree." 
"Who can study," he wrote, "in Boston streets.? I 
cannot raise my mind above this crowd of men, women, 
beasts, and carriages, to think steadily. My attention 
is solicited every moment by some new object of sight, 
or some new sound. A coach, cart, a lady, or a priest 
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may at any time disconcert a whole page of excellent 
thoughts." But his position as a lawyer, and the grave 
aspect of national affairs, — on which his opinions, rarely 
and modestly expressed, were universally known, and 
carried unusual weight, — made it his duty to establish 
himself in the neighbourhood of the superior courts, and 
in the political centre of the colony which was soon to 
become, for years together, the political battle-ground of 
the Empire. 

Jonathan Sewall, who already was Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts, was commissioned by the Governor 
to offer Adams the post of Advocate-General in the 
Court of Admiralty. It was, as he records, a well-paid 
employment, a sure introduction to the most profitable 
business in the province, and a first step on the ladder 
of favour and promotion. But Charles Townshend's 
new custom duties were by this time in operation ; and 
Adams, in firm but respectful terms, replied that in 
the unsettled state of the country he could not place 
himself under an obligation of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment. Four years afterwards he computed his worldly 
wealth, and found that, after paying two hundred and 
fifty pounds towards the purchase of his house in town, 
and after acquiring twenty acres of salt-marsh in the 
country, he was worth three hundred pounds in money. 
He was seven and thirty. It was the age at which 
Thurlow and Wedderburn reached the rank of Solicitor- 
General; and at which Charles Yorke thought himself 
ill-used because he had been nothing higher than Attor- 
ney-General. "This," Adams wrote, "is all that my 
most intense application to study and business has been 
able to accomplish; an application that has more than 
once been very near costing me my life, and that has 
so greatly impaired my health. Thirty-seven years, 
more than half the life of man, are run out. The re- 
mainder of my days I shall rather decline in sense, 
spirit, and activity. My season for acquiring knowledge 
is past, and yet I have my own and my children's for- 
tunes to make." That was the reward which hitherto 
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had fallen to the share of one who became the ruler of 
the United States long before George the Third had 
ceased to rule the United Kingdom, and who survived 
until his own son asked for his blessing on the day 
when he, in his turn, was chosen to fill the same exalted 
office. 

There was another celebrated colonist whose youth 
had been fostered at a greater distance still from the 
lap of luxury. The inventory of the effects owned by 
the great-great-grandfather of John Adams showed 
that there had been a silver spoon in the family four 
generations back. But Franklin ate his breakfast with 
pewter out of earthenware until, when he was already 
a mature householder, his wife bought him a china 
bowl and a silver spoon, on the ground that her hus- 
band deserved to live as handsomely as any of his 
neighbours.^ If he inherited no plate, he derived a 
more valuable legacy from his ancestors, who in their 
history and their qualities were worthy forerunners of 
the most typical American that ever lived. England 
in the seventeenth century gave, or rather thrust upon, 
the New World much of what was staunch and true, 
and much also of what was quick-witted and enterpris- 
ing, in her population. The Franklins, a Northampton- 
shire clan of very small freeholders, among whom the 
trade of blacksmith was as hereditary as in an Indian 
caste, were good Protestants in the worst of times. 
During the reign of Queen Mary the head of the house- 
hold kept his English Bible fastened with tapes beneath 
the seat of a stool, and read it aloud with the stool re- 
versed between his knees, while a child stood in the 
doorway to give the alarm in case an apparitor from 
the Spiritual Court was seen in the street. Benjamin 
Franklin's father was a stout and zealous noncon- 

^ " I am/' Franklin wrote, " the youngest Son, of the youngest Son, of 
the youngest Son, of the youngest Son for five generations ; whereby I find 
that, had there originally been any Estate in the Family, none could have 
stood a wofse chance of it." 
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formist; and, when conventicles were forbidden in 
England by laws cruelly conceived and rigorously 
enforced, he carried his wife and children to Massa- 
chusetts in order that they might enjoy the exercise of 
their religion in freedom. He set up at Boston first as 
a dyer, and then as a maker of soap and candles. The 
family character was marked by native ingenuity and 
homely public spirit. One of Franklin's uncles invented 
a shorthand of his own. Another, who remained at 
home in Northamptonshire, taught himself law; filled 
local offices of importance ; was prime mover in all use- 
ful undertakings in town and county; and was long 
remembered in his village as a benefactor, an adviser, 
and (by the more ignorant) as a reputed conjurer. He 
set on foot a subscription to provide a set of chimes, 
which his nephew heard with satisfaction three-quarters 
of a century afterwards; and he discovered a simple, 
effective method of saving the common lands from 
being drowned by the river. "If Franklin says he 
knows how to do it, it will be done," was a phrase 
which had passed into a proverb for the neighbourhood. 
He died four years to a day before his brother's famous 
child was bom. ** Had he died four years later," it was 
said, " one might have supposed a transmigration." 

Benjamin Franklin had a right to be proud of the 
mental gifts which were born within him, when he 
looked back from the height of his fame to the material 
circumstances which surrounded him on his entrance 
into this world. Seldom did any man who started with 
as little accomplish so much, if we except certain of the 
august self-seekers in history whose career was carved 
out at a great cost of human life and human freedom. 
He had a year at a grammar-school, and a year at a 
commercial school; and then he was taken into the 
family business, and set to serve at the counter and run 
on errands. He disliked the life ; and his father, who 
feared that he would break loose and go to sea, gravely 
took him a round of the shops in Boston, and showed 
him joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers,, and cutlers at 
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their work, in order that, with knowledge of what he 
was about, he might choose his calling for himself. 
The boy, who was twelve years old, everywhere learned 
something which he never forgot, and which he turned 
to account in one or another of the seventy years that 
were before him. The combined good sense of parent 
and child led them to decide on the trade of a printer. 
He was bound apprentice, and from this time forward 
he read the books which passed under his hand. Others, 
which he loved better, he purchased to keep ; dining, a 
joyful anchorite, on a biscuit or a handful of raisins, in 
order that he might spend his savings on his infant 
library. He gave himself a classical education out of 
an odd volume of the " Spectator," rewriting the papers 
from memory, and correcting them by the original ; or 
turning the tales into verse, and back again into prose. 
He taught himself arithmetic thoroughly, and learned a 
little geometry and a little navigation ; both of which 
in after days he made to go a long way, and put to great 
uses. 

But, above all, he trained himself as a logician; 
making trial of many successive systems with amazing 
zest, until he founded an unpretentious school of his 
own in which his pre-eminence has never been ques- 
tioned. He traversed with rapidity all the stages in 
the art of reasoning, from the earliest phase, when a 
man only succeeds in being disagreeable to his fellows, 
up to the period when he has become a proficient in the 
science of persuading them. He began by arguing to 
confute, "souring and spoiling the conversation," and 
making enemies, instead of disciples, at every turn. " I 
had caught this," he wrote, "by reading my father's 
books of dispute on religion. Persons of good sense, I 
have since observed, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
university men, and generally men of all sorts who 
have been bred at Edinburgh." He next lighted upon 
a translation of Xenophon's " Memorabilia," and, capti- 
vated by the charms of the Socratic dialogue, he dropped 
the weapons of abrupt contradiction and positive as- 
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sertion, and put on the humble inquirer. He gprew 
very expert in drawing people into concessions, the 
consequences of which they did not foresee, — espe- 
cially people who were not familiar with Shaftesbury's 
"Characteristics" and Collins's "Discourse on Free 
Thinking." From his own study of those works he had 
derived conclusions which made it safer for him to 
proselytise the Boston of that day by a process of sug- 
gestion and induction rather than by dogmatic exposi- 
tion. At length he found that his friends grew wary, 
and would hardly reply to the most common question 
without asking first what he intended to infer from the 
answer. Then he once more changed his style of con- 
versation ; and this time for good. Keeping nothing of 
his former method except the habit of expressing him- 
self "with modest diffidence," he refrained altogether 
from the words "certainly," and "undoubtedly," and 
from the air of aggressive superiority which generally 
accompanies them. The phrases with which he urged 
his point, and seldom failed to carry it, were " I con- 
ceive," or " I apprehend," or " It appears to me," or 
" It is so, if I am not mistaken." He made it a practice, 
likewise, to encourage his interlocutors to think that 
the opinion which he aimed at instilling into them was 
theirs already. If, as he pleased himself with believing, 
he had learned these arts from Socrates, the teaching 
of the Academy had for once borne an abundant crop 
of Baconian fruit ; for it would be hard to name a man 
who, over so long a space of time as Franklin, ever 
talked so many people into doing that which was for 
their own improvement and advantage. 

The theatre of his beneficent operations was not his 
native city. Boston, in common with the world at large, 
gathered in due time some of the crumbs which fell 
from the table of his inventiveness ; but she very soon 
lost the first claim upon one who was as clever a son 
as even she ever produced. At the age of seventeen 
Franklin walked into the capital of Pennsylvania, his 
pockets stuffed with shirts and stockings, but empty of 
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money; carrying a roll under each arm, and eating 
as he went along. The expansive possibilities of an 
American's career may be traced in every page of his 
early story. The intimate companions of his poverty, 
young as he, made their way in the world soon and far. 
One, who went to England, got himself into a couplet 
of the " Dunciad " ; wrote a History of William the 
Third which was praised by Charles Fox ; and extracted 
from the Earl of Bute a pension twice as large as Dr. 
Johnson's. Another became an eminent lawyer, and 
died rich while he and Franklin were still below middle 
age. The two friends had agreed that the one who left 
the earth first should afterwards pay a visit to the other; 
but the ghost had yet to be found which had the cour- 
age to present itself to Franklin. 

He worked hard, and lived very hardly indeed in 
Philadelphia, and in London for a while, and in Phila- 
delphia again. At the end of ten years he was securely 
settled in business as a stationer and master-printer, and 
the owner of a newspaper which soon became an ex- 
cellent property, and which bore the trace of his hand 
in every comer of its columns.^ By a miracle of indus- 
try and thrift, he had paid out his first partners, and 
paid o£F his borrowed capital. It was no longer neces- 
sary for him to breakfast on gruel, and sup on half an 
anchovy and a slice of bread ; to be at work when his 
neighbours returned at night from the club, and at work 
again before they rose in the morning; to wheel the 
paper for his Gazette home through the streets on a 
barrow, and to take neither rest nor recreation except 
when a book " debauched " him from his labours. From 
the moment that he had set his foot firmly on the path 



^ The following advertisement appears in the Pennsyhanian Gauittf 
for June 23rd, 1737: ''Taken out ot a pew in the church, some months 
since, a G>mmon Prayer Book, bound in red, gilt, and lettered D. F. on 
each coyer. The person who took it is desired to open it and read the 
eighth Commandment, and afterwards return it into the same pew again ; 
upon which no further notice will be taken.'' D. F. stands for Deborah 
Franklin. 
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of fortune, he threw his vast energy, his audacious crea- 
tiveness, his dexterity in the management of his fellow- 
creatures, and a good portion of his increased though 
still slender substance, into the service of his adopted 
city. One scheme followed hard upon another; each 
of them exactly suited to local wants which Franklin 
was quick to discern, and to a national taste with which 
he was entirely in sympathy. By the end of a quarter 
of a century Philadelphia lacked nothing that was pos* 
sessed by any city in England, except a close corpo- 
ration and a bull-ring, and enjoyed in addition a com- 
plete outfit of institutions which were eagerly imitated 
throughout the Northern colonies. 

Franklin's first project was a book-club ; the mother, 
to use his own words, of those subscription libraries 
which perceptibly raised the standard of American con- 
versation, " and made tradesmen and farmers as intelli- 
gent as the gentry of other countries." Then came, 
in rapid succession, a volunteer fire company ; a paid 
police-force ; a public hospital ; a Philosophical Society ; 
an Academy, which he lived to see develop itself into 
the University of Pennsylvania ; and a paper currency 
which, with his stern views on private and public credit, 
he, fortunately for him, did not live to see at the height 
of its notoriety in the shape of the memorable Pennsyl- 
vanian Bonds. He turned his attention successfully to 
the paving and scavenging of the highways. When 
the city was first lighted, he designed the form of street- 
lamp which has long been in universal use wherever 
Anglo-Saxons now burn gas, or once burned oil He 
invented a hot-stove for sitting-rooms, and refused a 
patent for it, on the ground that he himself had profited 
so much by the discoveries of others that he was only 
too glad of an opportunity to repay his debt, and to 
repay it in a shape so peculiarly acceptable to his 
country-women. Whitefield, whom everybody except 
the clergy wished to hear, had been refused the use 
of the existing pulpits. Franklin, as his contribution to 
the cause of religion, promoted the building of a spacious 
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meetinghouse, vested in trustees, expressly for the use 
of any preacher of any denomination who might desire 
to say something to the people of Philadelphia. 

In 1744, on the breaking out of war with France, 
Franklin excited the patriotism of Pennsylvania by 
voice and pen, and directed it into the practical channel 
of enrolling a State militia, and constructing a battery 
for the protection of the river. He raised the requisite 
funds by a lottery in which he was artful enough to 
induce the members of the Society of Friends to take 
tickets, knowing well that, without their support, no 
scheme appealing to the purse would be very produc- 
tive in Philadelphia. In order to arm his embrasures, 
he applied to Governor Clinton of New York for can- 
non, who met him with a flat refusal. But Franklin 
sate with him over his Madeira until, as the bumpers 
went round, his Excellency consented to give six guns, 
then rose to ten, and ended by contributing to the de- 
fence of the Delaware no less than eighteen fine pieces, 
with carriages included. Eleven years afterwards, when 
Braddock marched to the attack of Fort Duquesne, 
Franklin, by the earnest request of the general, and at 
formidable risk to his own private fortune, organised 
the transport and commissariat with an ability and a 
foresight in marked contrast to the military conduct of 
the ill-fated expedition. In the terrible panic which 
ensued when the news of the disaster reached Phila- 
delphia, the authorities of the colony, — catching at the 
hope that, as he understood everything else, there was 
at least a chance of his understanding how to fight, — 
entrusted him with the defence of the North-West 
frontier against the imminent peril of an Indian inva- 
sion. He levied and commanded a respectable force, 
and threw up a line of forts, the planning and building 
of which gave him the most exquisite satisfaction ; and, 
on his return home, he accepted the highest title of a 
true American by becoming a Colonel of Militia, and 
was greeted by his regiment with a salvo of artillery 
which broke several glasses of the electrical apparatus 
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that had already made his name famous throughout the 
entire scientific world. 

There were few military posts with regard to which 
Franklin, if he was not competent to fill them himself, 
could not give a useful hint to their holder. The chaplain 
of his troops complained that the men would not attend 
public worship. The commanding officer accordingly 
suggested that the chaplain should himself serve out 
the rum when prayers were over; "and never/* said 
Franklin, " were prayers more generally and punctually 
attended. I think this method preferable to the punish- 
ment inflicted by some military laws for non-attendance 
on divine service." Wherever he went, and whatever 
he was engaged upon, he was always calculating, and 
never guessing. When he built his forts, he soon 
noticed that two men cut down a pine of fourteen inches 
in diameter in six minutes, and that each pine made 
three palisades eighteen feet in length. When he was 
collecting money for his Battery, he satisfied himself, by 
means of an intricate computation, that, out of every 
twenty-two Quakers, only one sincerely disapproved of 
participation in a war of defence. And, on an evening 
when Whitefield was delivering a sermon from the top of 
the Court-House steps, Franklin moved about in the crowd, 
and measured distances, until he had ascertained that the 
human voice, or at any rate Whitefield's voice, could be 
heard by more than thirty thousand people. " This," he 
said, " reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of his 
having preached to twenty-five thousand people in the 
fields, and to the history of generals haranguing whole 
armies, of which I had sometimes doubted." 

His growing reputation brought him important public 
employment, though not any great amount of direct 
public remuneration. He was chosen Clerk of the 
Pennsylvanian Assembly in 1736; and next year he was 
placed at the head of the Pennsylvanian Post Office. 
As time went on, the British Government, finding that 
the postal revenue of the colonies had fallen to less than 
nothing, appointed Franklin Joint Postmaster-General of 

VOL. I, B 
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America, with a colleague to help him. The pair were 
to have six hundred pounds a year between them, if they 
could make that sum out of the profits of the office. For 
four years the balance was against them ; but at the end 
of that time the department, managed according to the 
precepts of " The Way to Wealth " in Poor Richard's 
Almanac, began to pay, and paid ever better yearly, 
until it yielded the Crown a net receipt three times as 
large as that of the Post Office in Ireland. So much 
he did for himself, and so much more he was enabled 
to do for others, by a strict obedience to the promptings 
of a mother-wit which, in great things as in small, was 
all but infallible, and by a knowledge of human nature 
diplomatic even to the verge of wiliness. When he 
had a project on foot, he would put his vanity in the 
back-ground, and would represent the matter as the 
plan of a number of friends, who had requested him to 
go about and recommend it to public favour and support 
To conciliate an enemy, if all other means failed, he 
would beg of him a trifling service, which in decency 
could not be refused ; relying on the maxim that '' He 
who has once done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do you another than he whom you have yourseU 
obliged." For the furtherance of all his undertakings, 
he had a powerful instrument in a newspaper as respect- 
able as it was readable ; which, with a fine prescience 
of the possible dangers of a free press to America, and 
not to America alone, he steadily refused to make the 
vehicle of scurrilous gossip and personal detraction. 
By such arts as these he fulfilled to the letter the augury 
of his good old father, who in past days loved to remind 
him that a man diligent in his calling should stand 
before Kings, and not before mean men. " I did not 
think," said Franklin, " that I should ever literally stand 
before Kings, which, however, has since happened ; for 
I have stood before five, and even had the honour of 
sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, to dinner." 
Franklin had the habit, which was the basis of his 
originality, of practising himself what he preached to 
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others. He kept his accounts in morals as minutely as 
in business matters. He drew up a catalogue of twelve 
virtues which it was essential to cultivate, commencing 
with Temperance and ending with Chastity ; to which 
at a subsequent period a Quaker friend, who knew him 
weD, advised him to add Humility. " My intention," he 
wrote, " being to acquire the hahitude of those virtues, 
I judged it would be well not to distract my attention 
by attempting the whole at once, but to fix it on one of 
them at a time ; and, when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another, till I should have gone 
through the thirteen. And, as the previous acquisition 
of some might facilitate the acquisition of certain others, 
I arranged them with that view." By the time he be- 
came Joint Postmaster-General of America, he had 
made his ground sure enough to justify him in relaxing 
his vigilance, though he carried his little book on all his 
voyages as a precaution and a reminder. The Joint 
Postmaster-General of England, who was no other than 
the Earl of Sandwich, would not have got very far along 
the list of virtues, at whichever end he had begun. 

The leaders of thought in America, and those who in 
coming days were the leaders of war, had all been bred 
in one class or another of the same severe school. 
Samuel Adams, who started and guided New England 
in its resistance to the Stamp Act, was a Calvinist by 
conviction. The austere purity of his household recalled 
an English home in the Eastern Counties during the 
early half of the seventeenth century. He held the 
political creed of the fathers of the colony ; and it was a 
faith as real and sacred to him as it had been to them. 
His fortune was small. Even in that city of plain liv- 
ing, men blamed him because he did not take sufficient 
thought for the morrow ; but he had a pride which knew 
no shame in poverty, and an integrity far superior to its 
temptations. Alexander Hamilton, serving well and 
faithfully, but sorely against the grain, as a clerk in a 
merchant's office, had earned and saved the means of 

X3 
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putting himself, late in the day, to college. JeflFerson, 
who inherited wealth, used it to obtain the highest edu- 
cation which his native country could then provide; 
entered a profession; and worked at it after such a 
fashion that by thirty he was the leading lawyer of his 
colony, and that no less a colony than Virginia. The 
future warriors of the Revolution had a still harder 
apprenticeship. Israel Putnam had fought the Indians 
and the French for a score of years, and in a score of 
battles; leading his men in the dress of a woodman, 
with firelock on shoulder and hatchet at side ; a powder 
horn under his right arm, and a bag of bullets at his 
waist, and, (as the distinctive equipment of an officer,) 
a pocket compass to guide their marches through the 
forest. He had known what it was to have his comrades 
scalped before his eyes, and to stand gashed in the face 
with a tomahawk, and bound to the trunk of a tree, with 
a torture-fire crackling about him. From adventures 
which, in the back settlements, were regarded merely as 
the harder side of a farmer's work, he would go home to 
build fences with no consciousness of heroism, and still 
less with any anticipation of the world-famous scenes for 
his part in which these experiences of the wilderness 
were training him. Nathanael Greene, the ablest of 
Washington's lieutenants, — of those at any rate who 
remained true to their cause from first to last, — was 
one of eight sons, born in a house of a single story. 
His father combined certain humble trades with the 
care of a small farm, and, none the less or the worse on 
account of his week-day avocations, was a preacher of 
the gospel. " The son," Mr. Bancroft tells us, " excelled 
in diligence and manly sports. None of his age could 
wrestle, or skate, or run better than he, or stand before 
him as a neat ploughman and skilful mechanic." Under 
such literary and scientific guidance as he could find 
among his neighbours, he learned geometry, and its 
application to the practical work of a new country. He 
read poetry and philosophy, as they are read by a man 
of many and great thoughts, whose books are few but 
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good. Above all, he made a special study of Plutarch 
and of Caesar, — authors who, whether in a translation, 
or in the original Greek and Latin, never give out their 
innermost meaning except to brave hearts on the eve of 
grrave events.^ 

Meantime the military chief upon whom the main 
weight of responsibility was to rest had been disciplined 
for his career betimes. At an age when a youth of his 
rank in England would have been shirking a lecture in 
order to visit Newmarket, or settling the colour of his 
first lace coat, Washington was surveying the valleys of 
the Alleghany Mountains. He slept in all weathers 
under the open sky ; he swam his horses across rivers 
swollen with melted snow ; and he learned, as sooner or 
later a soldier must, to guess what was on the other side 
of the hill, and to judge how far the hill itself was dis- 
tant At nineteen he was in charge of a district on the 
frontier; and at twenty-two he fought his first battle, 
with forty men against five and thirty, and won a victory, 
on its own small scale, as complete as that of Quebec. 
The leader of the French was killed, and all his party 
shot down or taken. It was an afiFair which, coming at 
one of the rare intervals when the world was at peace, 
made a noise as far oif as Europe, and gained for the 
yoimg officer in London circles a tribute of hearty praise, 
with its due accompaniment of envy and misrepresenta- 
tion. Horace Walpole gravely records in his Memoirs 
of George the Second that Major Washington had con- 
cluded the letter announcing his success with the words : 
" I heard the bullets whistle, and, believe me, there is 
something charming in the sound." Of course there was 
nothing of the sort in the despatch, which in its business- 
like simplicity might have been written by Wellington 
at six and forty. Many years afterwards a clergyman, 

1 Those who read or write about the American Revolution owe great 
obligations to Mr. Bancroft. His History of the United States of America 
supplies a vast mass of detail, illuminated by a fine spirit of liberty, which 
is inspired indeed by patriotism, but is not bounded in its scope by any 
limitations of country or of century. 
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braver even than Washington, asked him if the story was 
true. " If I said so," replied the General, " it was when 
I was young." 

But his was a fame which struck its roots deepest in 
discouragement, and even in defeat; and that unwelcome 
feature in his destiny he soon had cause to recognise. 
In July, 1 75 5, he came from the ambuscade in front of 
Fort Duquesne with thirty men alive out of his three 
companies of Virginians; with four shot-holes in his coat ; 
and a name for coolness and conduct which made him 
the talk of the whole empire, and the pride of the colony 
that bore him.* During the three coming years, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her forces, he did his utmost to keep 
her borders safe and her honour high. For himself it 
was a season of trial, sore to bear, but rich in lessons. 
The Governor of Virginia grudged him rank and pay, and 
stinted him in men and means ; lost no opportunity of 
reminding him that he was a provincial and not a royal 
officer ; and made himself the centre of military intrigues 
which gave Washington a foretaste of what he was to 
endure at the hands of Charles Lee, and Gates, and Bene- 
dict Arnold, in the darkest hours of his country's history. 
But a time came when William Pitt, who understood 
America, was in a position to insist on fair play and equal 
treatment to the colonists who were supporting so large 
a share in the burdens and dangers of the war. Under 
his auspices Washington directed the advanced party of 
an expedition which placed the British flag on Fort 
Duquesne, and performed the last offices to the mortal 
remains of those British soldiers who had perished in the 
woods which covered the approaches to the fatal strong- 
hold. After this success, which made his native province 
as secure from invasion as Warwickshire, the young man 

^ Long before Washington reached the age of thirty, his fame was solidly 
established on both sides of the Atlantic. He was born in 1732 ; and 
in 1 759 the Rev. Andrew Bumaby, Archdeacon of Leicester and Vicar of 
Greenwich, visited Mount Vernon during the Hrst year of Washington'! 
proprietorship, and saw it with admiration and approval "This place," 
the traveller wrote, " is the property of Colonel Wuhington, and truly de- 
serving of its owner.'' 
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retired into private life, with no recompense for his ser- 
vices except the confidence and gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens. He had received a practical education in the 
science of generalship such as few except bom princes 
have ever acquired by six and twenty, combined with a 
mental and moral drilling more indispensable still to one 
whose military difficulties, however exceptionally arduous, 
were the smallest part of the ordeal laid up for him in 
the f utiure. 

Such were the men who had been reluctantly drawn 
by their own sense of duty, and by the urgent appeals of 
friends and neighbours, into the front rank of a conflict 
which was none of their planning. Some of them were 
bred in poverty, and all of them lived in tranquil and 
modest homes. They made small gains by their private 
occupations, and did much public service for very little 
or for nothing, and in many cases out of their own 
charges. They knew of pensions and sinecures only by 
distant hearsay ; and ribands or titles were so much out- 
side their scope that they had not even to ask themselves 
what those distinctions were worth. Their antecedents 
and their type of character were very different from those 
of any leading Minister in the British Cabinet ; and they 
were likely to prove dangerous customers when the one 
class of men and of ideas was brought into collision with 
the other. While Washington and the Adamses led 
laborious days, the English statesmen who moulded the 
destinies of America into such an unlooked-for shape 
were coming to the front by very different methods. 
They had for the most part trod an easier though a more / 
tortuous path to place and power ; or rather to the power jy 
of doing as their monarch bade them. George the ^ 
Third's system of personal government had long become 
an established fact, and the career of an aspirant to of- 
fice under that system was now quite an old story. "A 
young man is inflamed with love of his country. Liberty 
charms him. He speaks, writes, and drinks for her. He 
searches records, draws remonstrances, fears Preroga- 
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tive. A secretary of the Treasury waits on him in the 
evening. He appears next rooming at a minister's 
levee. He goes to Court, is captivated by the King's 
affability, moves an address, drops a censure on the lib- 
erty of the press, kisses hands for a place, bespeaks a 
Birthday coat, votes against Magna Charta, builds a 
house in town, lays his farms into pleasure-grounds under 
the inspection of Mr. Brown, pays nobody, games, is 
undone, asks a reversion for three lives, is refused, finds 
the constitution in danger, and becomes a patriot once 
more." ^ That passage would be no libel if applied to 
all except a few members of the Government ; — a Gov- 
ernment which was controlled by the Bedfords, and ad- 
vised on legal questions by Wedderburn, whose creed ^ 
was self-interest ; and which was soon to be advised on 
military questions by Lord George Germaine, who had 
forfeited his reputation by refusing to bring forward the 
cavalry at Minden. It was a cruel fate for a country 
possessing statesmen like Chatham and Burke, a jurist 
like Camden, and soldiers with the unstained honour and 
solid professional attainments of Conway and Barr6. 
With such talents lying unemployed, and such voices 
crying unheeded, the nation was precipitated into a 
gfratuitous and deplorable policy by men who did not so 
much as believe in the expediency of the course which 
they were pursuing. To the worse, and unfortunately 
the abler, section of the Ministry, the right and wrong 
of the question mattered not one of the straws in which 
their champagne bottles were packed ; while the better 
of them, knowing perfectly well that the undertaking on 
which they had embarked was a crime and a folly, with 
sad hearts and sore consciences went into the business, 
and some of them through the business, because the 
King wished it. 

And yet, of all the political forces then in existence, 
the King's influence was the very last which ought 
to have been exerted against the cause of concord. He 

^ The Spectator, Number None, written by Nobody, Sunday, January 
I9tk, 1772. 
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might well have been touched by the persistence with 
which his American subjects continued to regard him 
as standing towards them in that relation which a sov- 
ereign "bom and bred a Briton ** should of all others 
prefer. A law-respecting people, who did not care to 
encroach on the privileges of others, and liked still less 
to have their own rights invaded, they were slow to de- 
tect the tricks which of recent years had been played 
with the essential doctrines of the English Constitution. 
When the home Government ill-used them, they blamed 
the Ministry, and pleased themselves by believing that 
the King, if he ever could contemplate the notion of 
stretching his prerogative, would be tempted to do so 
for the purpose of protecting them. George the Third 
was the object of hope and warm devotion in America 
at the moment when, in the City of London, and among 
the freeholders of the English counties, he was in the 
depths of his unpopularity. In the April of 1768 the 
King, if he had listened to any adviser except his own 
stout heart, would not have ventured to show himself 
outside his palace. His Lord Steward was exchanging 
blows with the angry Liverymen at the doors of the 
Presence Chamber ; the Grand Jury of Middlesex was 
refusing to return the rioters for trial; and Junius 
could not attack the Crown too ferociously, or flatter 
Wilkes too grossly, to please the public taste. But in 
that very month Franklin, writing to a Pennsylvanian 
correspondent a sentiment with which almost every 
Pennsylvanian would have concurred, expressed his 
conviction that some punishment must be preparing 
for a people who were ungratefully abusing the best 
constitution, and the best monarch, any nation was ever 
blessed with. A year afterwards, in the letter which 
conveyed to his employers in America the unwelcome 
intelligence that the House of Commons had refused 
to repeal Townshend's custom-duties, Franklin carefully 
discriminated between the known ill-will entertained 
by Parliament towards the colonies, and the presumed 
personal inclinations of the King. "I hope nothing 
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that has happened, or may happen, will diminish in the 
least our loyalty to our sovereign or affection for this 
nation in general. I can scarcely conceive a King of 
better dispositions, or more exemplary virtues, or more 
truly desirous of promoting the welfare of all his 
subjects. The body of this people, too, is of a noble 
and generous nature, loving and honouring the spirit of 
liberty, and hating arbitrary power of all sorts. We 
have many, very many, friends among them." Six 
years afterwards, when the first blood had been shed, — 
when George the Third was writing to his Minister to 
express his delight at the cruel laws that were passed 
against the colonists, and his discontent with every 
English public man who still regarded his brethren 
across the water with friendly, or even tolerant, feelings, 
— this letter, with others from the same hand, was 
seized by a British officer in Boston, and sent to Lon- 
don to be submitted to his Majesty's inspection. With 
what sensations must he then have read the evidence of a 
love and a loyalty which by that time were dead for ever I 
Franklin, in the passage which has been quoted, did 
well to give the British people their share in the good- 
will which America felt towards the British sovereign. 
The colonists were favourably disposed to George the 
Third not only for himself, or for his supposed self, but 
because he was the great representative of the mother- 
country, — the figurehead of the stately ship which so 
long had carried the undivided fortunes of their race. 
They loved the King because they dearly loved the 
name, the associations, the literature, the religious faith, 
the habits, the sports, the art, the architecture, the 
scenery, the very soil, of his kingdom. That love was 
acknowledged in pathetic language by men who had 
drawn their swords against us because, willing to owe 
everything else to England, they did not recognise her 
claim to measure them out their portion of liberty. 
The feeling entertained towards her by some of the best 
of those who were forced by events to enroll themselves 
among her adversaries is well exemplified by the career 
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and the writings of Alexander Garden. Born in South 
Carolina, he had been sent to Europe for his education ; 
and when he came to man's estate, he defied a Loyalist^ 
father in order to fight for the Revolution under Nathan- 
ael Greene and Henry Lee. In his later years he collected 
an enormous multitude of personal anecdotes relating 
to the great struggle, told with transparent fidelity, but 
infused with no common dose of that bombastic element 
which in our generation has died out from American 
literature, but not before it has made for itself an imper- 
ishable name. "One truth," (so Garden wrote in his 
better and less ornate style,) " comes home to the recol- 
lection of every man who lived in those days. The at- 
tachment to England was such that to whatever the 
colonists wished to affix the stamp of excellence the 
title of * English ' was always given. To reside in Eng- 
land was the object of universal desire, the cherished 
hope of every bosom. It was considered as the delight- 
ful haven, where peace and happiness were alone to be 
looked for. A parent sending his sons to Eton or 
Westminster would say : ' I am sending my sons home 
for their education.' If he himself should cross the 
Atlantic, though but for a summer season, to witness 
their progress, he would say, ' I am going home to visit 
my children.' " 

The esteem and veneration of America had been con- 
centrated all the more upon the throne itself, because 
there were very few British statesmen who were famous 
and popular in the colonies. The difficulties of locomo- 
tion were still so great that not one rural constituent, out 
of a hundred, in England had ever heard his member 
speak in the House of Commons. It was hard enough 
even for a Yorkshireman, or a Cornishman, to feel much 
enthusiasm for orators meagrely reported after the whim- 
sical methods then in fashion ; ^ and to an average New 
Englander the most celebrated personalities in the West- 

1 The parliamentary Reports in the GenilematCs Magazine were, for a 
long while together, composed in the language of Gulliver's Travels. The 
reader was informed how the Nardac Poltrand had moved an Address in 
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minster Parliament were mere names, and nothing more. 
About any individual Right Honourable gentleman, ot 
Lord Temporal, the colonists knew little, and cared less ; 
and their only concern with Lords Spiritual was to insist, 
obstinately and most successfully, that they should keep 
themselves on their own side of the Atlantic. But at 
last a man arose whose deeds spoke for him, and the 
fragments of whose eloquence were passed far and wide 
from mouth to ear, and did not lose the stamp of their 
quality in the carrying. With his broad heart, his swift 
perception, and his capacious intellect, Chatham knew 
America, and he loved her ; and he was known and loved 
by her in return. He had done more for her than any 
ruler had done for any country since William the Silent 
saved and made Holland; and she repaid him with a 
true loyalty. When the evil day came, it was to Chatham 
that she looked for the good offices which might avert 
an appeal to arms. When hostilities had broken out, 
she fixed on him her hopes of an honourable peace. 
And when he died, — in the very act of confessing her 
wrongs, though of repudiating and condemning the 
establishment of that national independence on which 
her own mind was by that time irrevocably set, — she 
refused to allow that she had anything to forgive him, 
and mourned him as a father of her people. 

His name recalled proud memories, in whatever part 
of the colonies it was spoken. Under his guidance, 
throughout a war fertile in splendid results, Americans 
had fought side by side with Englishmen as compatriots 
rather than as auxiliaries. They had given him cheer- 
fully, in men, in money, and in supplies, whatever he 
had asked to aid the national cause and secure the 
common safety. On one single expedition nine thou- 
sand provincials had marched from the Northern dis- 

the House of Hurgoes, complaining of the injuries sustained by Lilliputian 
subjects trading in Columbia ; and how the Hurgo Ghewor had replied 
that ** ungrounded jealousy of Blefuscu had already cost the Treasury of 
Lilliput no less than five hundred thousand sprugs." An editor was driven 
to such devices in the hope of baffling or conciliating the government 
censors. 
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tricts alone. The little colony of Connecticut had five 
thousand of her citizens under arms. Massachusetts 
raised seven thousand militia-men » and taxed herself 
at the rate of thirteen shillings and fourpence in the 
pound of personal income. New Jersey expended, dur- 
ing every year of the war, at the rate of a pound a head 
for each of her inhabitants. That was how the French 
were cleared from the Great Lakes, and from the valley 
and the tributaries of the Ohio. That was how Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point fell, and the way was opened for 
the siege of Quebec and the conquest of the Canadian 
Dominion. What they had done before, the colonists 
were willing and ready to do again, if they were allowed 
to do it in their own fashion. In every successive colli- 
sion with a foreign enemy England would have found 
America's power to assist the mother-country doubled, 
and her will as keen as ever. The colonies which, for 
three livelong years between the spring of 1 775 and the 
spring of 1 778, held their own against the unbroken and 
undiverted strength of Britain, would have made short 
work of any army of invasion that the Court of Ver- 
sailles, with its hands full in Europe, could have de- 
tached to recover Canada or to subdue New England. 
Armed vessels in great number would have been fitted 
out by a patriotism which never has been averse to that 
enticing form of speculation, and would have been 
manned by swarms of handy and hardy seamen, who in 
war-time found privateering safer work than the fisher- 
ies, and vastly more exciting. The seas would have 
been made so hot by the colonial corsairs that no French 
or Spanish trader would have shown her nose outside 
the ports of St. Domingo or Cuba except under an escort 
numerous enough to invite the grim attentions of a Brit- 
ish squadron. But it was a very different matter that 
America should be called upon to maintain a standing 
army of royal troops, at a moment when not a grain of 
our powder was being burned in anger on the surface 
of the globe ; and that those troops should be quartered 
permanently within her borders, and paid out of Ameri- 
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can taxes which the British Parliament had imposed, 
exacted by tax-gatherers commissioned by the British 
Ministry. It is hard to understand how any set of 
statesmen, who knew the methods which Chatham had 
employed with brilliant success, should have conceived 
the design of using German mercenaries and Indian 
savages to coerce English colonists into defending the 
Empire in exact accordance with the ideas which hap- 
pened to find favour in Downing Street. 

So great was the value of America for fighting pur- 
poses. But, in peace and war alike, her contribution 
to the wealth, the power, the true renown of England, 
exceeded anything which hitherto had marked the 
mutual relations of a parent State with a colony ; and 
that contribution was growing fast. Already the best 
of customers, she took for her share more than a fourth 
part of the sixteen million pounds' worth in annual value 
at which the British exports were then computed ; and 
no limit could be named to the expansion of a trade 
founded on the wants of a population which had doubled 
itself within a quarter of a century, and whose standard 
of comfort was rising even more rapidly than its num- 
bers. But the glory which was reflected on our country 
by her gfreat colony was not to be measured by tons of 
goods or thousands of dollars. All who loved England 
wisely, dwelt with satisfaction upon the prosperity of 
America. It was to them a proud thought that so 
great a mass of industry, such universally diffused com- 
fort, so much public disinterestedness and private virtue, 
should have derived its origin from our firesides, and 
have grown up under our aegis. 

It is impossible to avoid regretting that American 
society, and the American character, were not allowed to 
develop themselves in a natural and unbroken growth 
from the point which they had reached at the close of 
the first century and a half of their history. The Revo- 
lutionary war which began in 1775 changed many things 
and troubled many waters; as a civil war always has 
done, and always must The mutual hatred felt, and the 
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barbarities inflicted and suffered, by partisans of either 
side in Georgia and the Carolinas between 1776 and 1782 
left behind them in those regions habits of lawlessness 
and violence, evil traces of which lasted into our life- 
time ; and as for the Northern States, it was a pity that 
the wholesome and happy conditions of existence pre- 
vailing there before the struggle for Independence were 
ever disturbed; for no change was likely to improve 
them. If the King, as a good shepherd, was thinking 
of his flock and not of himself, it is hard to see what he 
hoped to do for the benefit of the colonists. All they 
asked of him was to be let alone ; and with reason ; for 
they had as just cause for contentment as any popula- 
tion on the surface of the globe. " I have lately," wrote 
Franklin, " made a tour through Ireland and Scotland. 
In those countries a small part of the society are land- 
lords, great noblemen, and gentlemen, extremely opu- 
lent, living in the highest affluence and magnificence. 
The bulk of the people are tenants, extremely poor, 
living in the most sordid wretchedness, in dirty hovels 
of mud and straw, and clothed only in rags. I thought 
often of the happiness of New England, where every 
man is a freeholder, has a vote in public affairs, lives in 
a tidy warm house, has plenty of good food and fuel, 
with whole clothes from head to foot, the manufacture 
perhaps of his own family." ^ 

It was no wonder that they were freeholders ; inas- 
much as real property could be bought for little in the 
cultivated parts of New England, and for next to noth- 
ing in the outlying districts. Land was no dearer as the 
purchaser travelled southwards. There is in existence 
an amusing series of letters from a certain Alexander 
Mackrabie in America to his brother-in-law in England : 
and that brother-in-law knew a good letter from a dull 
one, inasmuch as he was Philip Francis. In 1770 Mack- 
rabie wrote from Philadelphia to ask what possessed 
Junius to address the King in a letter '' past all endur- 
ance," and to inquire who the devil Junius was. He 

1 Benjamm Franklin to Joshua Badcock ; London, 13 Janoazy, 177a. 
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sweetened the alarm which he unconsciously gave to his 
eminent correspondent by offering him a thousand good 
acres in Maryland for a hundred and thirty pounds, and 
assuring him that farms on the Ohio would be " as cheap 
as stinking mackerel." ^ Colonists whose capital con- 
sisted in their four limbs, especially if they were skilled 
mechanics, had no occasion to envy people who could 
buy land, or who had inherited it. Social existence in 
America was profoundly influenced by the very small 
variation of income, and still smaller of expenditure, at 
every grade of the scale. The Governor of a great 
province could live in style in his city house and his 
country house, and could keep his coach and what his 
guests called a genteel table, on five hundred pounds a 
year, or something like thirty shillings for each of his 
working days. A ship's carpenter, in what was for 
America a great city, received five and sixpence a day, 
including the value of his pint of rum, the amount of 
alcohol contained in which was about an equivalent to 
the Governor's daily allowance of Madeira. The Rector 
of Philadelphia Academy, who taught Greek and Latin, 
received two hundred pounds a year ; the Mathematical 
Professor a hundred and twenty-five pounds; and the 
three Assistant Tutors sixty pounds apiece; — all in 
local currency, from which about forty per cent, would 
have to be deducted in order to express the sums in 
English money. In currency of much the same value a 
house carpenter or a bricklayer earned eight shillings 
a day, which was as much as a Mathematical Professor, 
and twice as much as an Assistant Tutor.^ 

All lived well. All had a share in the best that was 
going ; and the best was far from bad.* The hot buck- 

1 Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ; vol. i., p. 439. 

^ The salaries are mentioned in various letters of Franklin. The wages 
he quotes from Adam Smith, who, says his biographer, *' had been in the 
constant habit of hearing much about the American colonies and their 
affairs, during his thirteen years in Glasgow, from the intelligent merchants 
and returned planters of the city." — Rae's Life of Adam Smithy p. 266. 

' The bills of fare of a Philadelphian angling club, for the year 1762, 
have been published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. On June I 
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wheat cakes, the peaches, the great apples, the turkey 
or wild-goose on the spit, and the cranberry sauce stew- 
ing in the skillet, were familiar luxuries in every house- 
hold. Authoritative testimony has been given on this 
point by Brillat Savarin, in his " Physiologie de Goftt," — 
the most brilliant book extant on that which, if mankind 
were candid, would be acknowledged as the most uni- 
versally interesting of all the arts. When he was driven 
from his country by the French Revolution, he dined 
with a Connecticut yeoman on the produce of the gar- 
den, the farmyard, and the orchard. There was "a 
superb piece of corned beef, a stewed goose, and a mag- 
nificent leg of mutton, with vegetables of every descrip- 
tion, two jugs of cider, and a tea-service," on the table 
round which the illustrious epicure, the host, and the 
host's four handsome daughters were sitting. For 
twenty years and thirty years past such had been the 
Sunday and holiday fare of a New England freeholder ; 
except that in 1774 a pretty patriot would as soon have 
offered a guest a cup of vitriol as a cup of tea. A mem- 
ber of what in Europe was called the lower class had ia> 
America fewer cares, and often more money, than those] 
who, in less favoured lands, would have passed for his] 
betters. His children were taught at the expense of th^ 
township; while a neighbour who aspired to give hi^ 
son a higher education was liable to be called on to pay 
a yearly fee of no less than a couple of guineas. And 
the earner of wages was emancipated from the special 
form of slavery which from very early days had estab- 
lished itself in the Northern States, — the tyranny exer- 
cised over the heads of a domestic establishment by 
those whom they had occasion to employ.^ 

the members had '' Beefsteaks, six chickens, one ham, one breast of veal, 
two tongues, two chicken-pies, one quarter of lamb, two sheeps' heads, 
peas, salad, radishes, cream-cheese, gooseberry-pies, strawberries, two 
gallons of spirits, and twenty-five lemons ; " and they sate down to no 
worse a dinner in the course of the whole season. 

^ " You can have no idea," Mackrabie wrote to Francis in 1769, "of the 
plague we have with servants on this side the water. If you bring over a 
good one he is spoilt in a month. Those from the country are insolent 

VOL.1. F 
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Equality of means, and the total absence of privilege, 
brought about their natural result in the ease, the 
simplicity, the complete freedom from pretension, which 
marked the intercourse of society. The great had once 
been as the least of their neighbours, and the small 
looked forward some day to be as the best of them. 
James Putnam, the ablest lawyer in all America, loved 
to walk in the lane where, as a child of seven years old, 
he drove the cows to pasture. Franklin, while still a 
poor boy living on eighteen pence a week, was sought, 
and almost courted, by the Governor of Pennsylvania and 
the Governor of New York. Confidence in a future, 
which never deceived the industrious, showed itself in 
early marriages ; and early marriages brought numerous, 
healthy, and welcome children. There was no search- 
ing of heart in an American household when a new 
pair of hands was born into the world. The first 
Adams who was a colonist had eight sons, with what- 
ever daughters Heaven sent him ; his eldest son had a 
family of twelve, and his eldest son a family of twelve 
again. Franklin had seen thirteen of his own father's 
children sitting together round the table, who all grew 
up, and who all in their turn were married. " With us," 
he wrote, "marriages are in the morning of life; our 
children are educated and settled in the world by noon ; 
and thus, our own business being done, we have an after- 
noon and evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves." 

The jolly relative of Philip Francis took a less roseate 
view of the same phenomenon. "The good people," 
he wrote, " are marrying one another as if they had not 
a day to live. I allege it to be a plot that the ladies, 
(who are all politicians in America,) are determined 
to raise young rebels to fight against old England." 
Throughout the colonies the unmarried state was held 

and extravagant. The imported Dutch are to the last degree ignorant and 
awkward." The obsenrations made by this rather narrow-minded Briton 
upon the other nationalities which supplied the household service of 
America had better be read in the original book, if they are read at all. — 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis; vol, i., p. 435. 
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in scanty honour. Bachelors, whether in the cities or 
villages, were poorly supplied with consolations and dis- 
tractions. The social resources of New York, even for 
a hospitably treated stranger, were not inexhaustible. 
" With regard,'* Mackrabie complained, " to the people, 
manner, living, and conversation, one day shows you as 
much as fifty. Here are no diversions at all at present. 
I have gone dining about from house to house, but meet 
with the same dull round of topics everywhere : — lands, 
Madeira wine, fishing parties, or politics. They have a 
vile practice here of playing back-gammon, a noise which 
I detest, which is going forward in the public coffee- 
houses from morning till night, frequently ten or a dozen 
tables at a time. I think a single man in America is 
one of the most wretched beings I can conceive." The 
taverns in country districts were uncomfortable, and, as 
centres of relaxation and sociable discourse, unlovely, 
Adams, who had put up at a hundred of them, com- 
plained that a traveller often found more dirt than enter- 
tainment and accommodation in a house crowded with 
people drinking flip and toddy, and plotting to get the land- 
lord elected to a local office at the next town's meeting. 

In a new country the graces and amenities, — and all 
the provisions for material, intellectual, and what little 
there may be of artistic, pleasure, — are within the home, 
and not outside it. Women in America were already 
treated with a deference which was a sign of the part 
they played in the serious affairs of life. They had not 
to put up with the conventional and over-acted homage 
which in most European countries was then the substi- 
tute for their due influence and their true liberty. Mar- 
ried before twenty, and generally long before twenty, 
they received in the schoolroom an education of the 
shortest, and something of the flimsiest. To work cor- 
nucopias and Birds of Paradise in coloured wools, to 
construct baskets of ornamental shells, and to accompany 
a song on the virginal, the spinet, or the harpsichord, 
were the accomplishments which an American girl had 
time to learn, and could find instructors to teach her. 

Fa 
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But, like the best women in every generation before our 
own, their most valuable attainments were those which, 
in the intervals of domestic cares, they taught themselves 
with a favourite author in their hand, and their feet on 
the fender. In their literary preferences they were be- 
hindhand in point of time ; but it was not to their loss. 
John Quincy Adams, the second President of his race, 
relates how lovingly and thoroughly his mother knew 
her Shakespeare and her Milton, her Dryden, her Pope, 
and her Addison ; and how, when she was in need of a 
quotation tinctured with modern ideas of liberty, she had 
recourse to Young and Thomson. He well remembered 
the evening when the cannon had fallen silent on Bunker's 
Hill, and Massachusetts began to count her losses. A 
child of eight, he heard Mrs. Adams apply to Joseph War- 
ren, their family friend and family physician, the lines, — 
mannered indeed, and stilted, but not devoid of solemn and 
sincere feeling, — which Collins addressed to the memory 
of a young officer who had been killed at Fontenoy. 

We need not go to sons and husbands for our know- 
ledge of what the matrons of the Revolution were. The 
gentlemen of France, who came to the help of America, 
were quick to discern the qualities which dignified and 
distinguished her women ; and it is to the credit of the 
young fellows that they eagerly admired an ideal of con- 
duct which might have been supposed to be less to the 
taste of a soldier of passage than that which they had 
left behind them at Paris. It is difficult to believe that 
the Knight-errants of the war of American Independence, 
each of them the soul of chivalry, belonged to the same 
nation as certain swashbucklers of Napoleon who, after 
trailing their sabres over Europe, confided to the chance 
reader of their autobiographies their personal successes, 
real or pretended, among beautiful and unpatriotic women 
in the countries which they had visited as invaders. After 
their return home Lafayette and De S^gur, courageous 
in the drawing-room as in the field, openly proclaimed 
and steadfastly maintained that in the beauty, elegance, 
and talent of its ladies Boston could hold its own with 
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any capital city, that of France included. De S6gur, in 
particular, astonished and charmed his hearers by his 
description of a community where what passed as gal- 
lantry in Paris was called by a very plain name indeed ; 
where women of station rode, drove, and walked un- 
attended both in town and country ; where girls of six- 
teen trusted themselves to the escort of a guest who 
yesterday had been a stranger, and talked to him as 
frankly and as fast as if he had been a cousin or a brother ; 
and, above all, where a young Quakeress who, in her 
white dress and close muslin cap, looked, (though he did 
not tell her so,) like a nymph rather than a mortal, lec- 
tured him on having deserted his wife and children to 
pursue the wicked calling of a soldier, and sternly re- 
jected the plea that he had severed himself from all 
that he held most dear in order to fight for the liberty 
of her country. After the war was over, De S^gur 
embodied his experience and his observations in a series 
of predictions concerning the future of the United States. 
He clearly foresaw that the question whether the South 
and North were to part company would one day arise in 
a formidable shape ; he foretold that wealth would bring 
luxury, and luxury corruption ; but with regard to that 
private morality which, of all that he found in America, 
he approved the most, he did not venture on a specific 
prophecy. " I shall be told,'* he wrote, " that America 
will not always preserve these simple virtues and these 
pure manners; but if she preserves them only for a cen- 
tury, that at any rate will be a century gained."^ 

1 Voltaire, an old friend of De Segur's mother, in half a dozen sentences 
full of wisdom and good feeling, and turned as only he could turn them, 
had given him his literary blessing, and the advice to keep to prose. That 
advice was religiously followed by a family which handed down through 
three generations, in unbroken succession from father to son, the good 
traditions of the memoir-writer. There is an extraordinary likeness, in 
form and substance, between the writing of the father, who served in the 
American war, and afterwards became French ambassador to Russia ; of 
the son, who told the story of Austerlitz, and the retreat from Moscow ; and 
of the grandson, author of the Life of Count Rostopchine. Which of the 
three wrote best is a problem of the sort that to those, who love books, will 
always remain the idlest of questions. 



CHAPTER III 

CHANGE OF VENUE TO ENGLAND OF TRIALS FOR TREA- 
SON. MILITARY OCCUPATION OF BOSTON. DIFFICUL- 
TIES CONNECTED WITH TRADE AND REVENUE BECOME 
ACUTE 

Such was the country, and such the people, on which 
the British Cabinet now tried the experiment of carry- 
ing through a political policy by the pressure of an 
armed force. They were blind to the truth which Byron, 
a genuine statesman, expressed in the sentence, "The 
best prophet of the future is the past ; " for that experi- 
ment had never succeeded when an English-speaking 
population was made the subject of it. It had been 
tried under the Commonwealth when the Major-Generals 
administered England ; and the Journal of George Fox, 
read side by side with Hudibras, proves that the saints 
liked being ruled by saints in red coats almost as little 
as did the sinners. It had been tried after the Restora- 
tion, when the Stuarts espoused the cause of the Bishops 
as against the Scotch Covenanters ; and the result was, 
over the whole of the south of Scotland, to kill the cause 
of the Bishops and of the Stuarts too. And in 1688 the 
wrath and terror which the mere threat of coercion by 
an Irish army excited throughout the kingdom did much 
to ruin James the Second, as it had ruined his father be- 
fore him. 

Now the same remedy, fatal always to the physician, 
was applied to a case that differed from those which 
preceded it only in being more hopelessly unsuited to 
such a treatment. The character, the circumstances, 
and the history of the inhabitants of New England made 
it certain that they would feel the insult bitterly and 

70 
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resent it fiercely. It was a measure out of which, from 
the very nature of it, no good could be anticipated; and 
it may well be doubted whether the authors of it, in 
their heart of hearts, expected or desired that any good 
should come. The crime of Massachusetts was that she 
refrained from buying British goods, and that she had 
petitioned the Crown in respectful terms. Fifty regi- 
ments could not oblige her to do the one, or make her 
think that she had been wrong in having done the other. 
And, in truth, the action of the British Government was 
intended to punish, and not to persuade. It was a de- 
vice essentially of the same sinister class as the Dragon- 
nades which preceded the B^evocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; less trenchant, indeed, in its operation, owing 
to the difference in type of the instruments employed ; 
for British soldiers were too good to be set to such work, 
and far too manly and kind-hearted to do it efficaciously. 
But the motives that suggested and brought about the 
military occupation of Boston showed poorly, in one 
important respect, even by the side of those which actu- 
ated Louis the Fourteenth and his clerical advisers. In 
both cases there was ruffled pride, the determination at 
all costs to get the upper hand, and want of sympathy 
which had deepened down into estrangement and posi- 
tive ill-will. But the French monarch at least believed 
that, by making his subjects miserable in this world, he 
would possibly save their souls in the next, and would 
undoubtedly cleanse his dominions from the stain of 
heresy ; whereas the quarrel between George the Third 
and his people beyond the sea was of the earth, earthy. 
As an Elizabethan poet had said in good prose: "Some 
would think the souls of princes were brought forth by 
some more weighty cause than those of meaner persons. 
They are deceived ; there's the same hand to them ; the 
like passions sway them. The same reason that makes 
a vicar go to law for a tithe-pig, and undo his neigh- 
bours, makes them spoil a whole province, and batter 
down goodly cities with the cannon." ^ 

^ Webster's Duchess of Afalfi^ Act iL, Scene I. 
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The King was determined to stand on his extreme 
rights; and he met his match in the Americans. In 
their case he had to do with people accurately and 
minutely acquainted with what was due to them and 
from them, and little likely to miss, or refrain from 
pressing to the utmost, any single point which told in 
their favour. Burke was informed by an eminent book- 
seller that in no branch of his business, after tracts of 
popular devotion, were so many volumes exported to 
the colonies as those which related to the law. Nearly 
as many copies of Blackstone's Commentaries had been 
sold in America as in England. So eager were the 
colonists to read our treatises on jurisprudence that they 
had fallen into the way of reprinting them across the 
Atlantic ; a habit, it must be allowed, which they soon 
applied on a generous scale to more attractive classes 
of literature. Burke, who observed and investigated 
America with the same passionate curiosity that he 
subsequently bestowed upon India, had arrived at the 
conclusion that a circumstance which made against 
peace, unless the British Government reverted to the 
paths of caution, was to be found in the addiction of 
the colonists to the study of the law. " This study," he 
said, " renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt 
in attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other 
countries the people, more simple, and of a less mercurial 
cast, judge of an ill principle in government only by an 
actual grievance ; there they anticipate the evil, and judge 
of the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance, and 
snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze." ^ 

The times were such that the lawyers in America, 
like all other men there, had to choose their party. In 
the Government camp were those favoured persons 
whom the Crown regularly employed in court, and 
those who held, or looked to hold, the posts of distinc- 
tion and emolument with which the colonies abounded ; 

^ Mr. Burke's Speech on moving his Resolution for Conciliation with 
the ColonieSb 
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for the Bar in America, as in Ireland and Scotland to 
this day, was a public service as well as a profession. 
But, with these exceptions, most lawyers were patriots ; 
for the same reason that, (as the royal Governors com- 
plained), every patriot was, or thought himself, a lawyer. 
The rights and liberties of the province had long been 
the all-pervading topic of conversation in Massachusetts. 
There were few briefs for a learned gentleman who, in 
General Putnam's tavern or over Mr. Hancock's dining- 
table, took the unpopular side in an argument; espe- 
cially if he did not know how to keep those who came 
to him for advice on the safe side of a penal statute. 
" Look into these papers," said an English Attorney- 
General in 1768, "and see how well these Americans 
are versed in the Crown law. I doubt whether they 
have been guilty of an overt act of treason, but I am 
sure that they have come within a hair's breadth of 
it." ^ Leading merchants, who were likewise eminently 
respectable smugglers on an enormous scale, were the 
best clients of a Boston advocate. Their quarrels with 
the Commissioners of Revenue brought him large fees, 
and coveted opportunities for a display of eloquence. 
His wits as a casuist were sharpened by a life-time of 
nice steering among the intricacies of the commercial 
code; and the experience which he thence gained 
taught him as a politician to assume higher ground, and 
to demand that trade should be as free and open to Brit- 
ish subjects in the New World as it was to those in the 
Old.^ His public attitude was stiffened by the recollec- 
tion of a threat which had been levelled against his pri- 
vate interests. A secondary, but an evident and even 
confessed, object of the Stamp Act had been to impose 
an all but prohibitory tax upon the manufacture of legal 
documents, and thereby to injure the practice, and to pare 

1 Bancroft's History, Epoch III., chapter 37. 

^ These are the words of Mr. Sabine in his Historical Essay at the com- 
mencement of his two volumes on the American Loyalists. His descrip- 
tion of the opinions prevalent in the several professions at the commencement 
of the Revolution is amusing and instructive. 
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away the gains, of those unofficial lawyers among whom 
were to be found the most skilful and stubborn oppo- 
nents of the Government. 

f Already the commercial prosperity of the mother- 
/country was grievously impaired. The colonists had 
. met Charles Townshend's policy by an agreement not 
, to consume British goods ; and die value of such goods 
exported to New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
fell in a single year from 1,330,000/. to 400,000/. Wash- 
ington, when he sent his annual order for a supply of 
European commodities to London, enjoined his corre- 
spondent to forward none of the articles unless the offen- 
sive Act of Parliament was in the meantime repealed. 
Less scrupulous patriots found reason to wish that they 
had followed his example. Mackrabie relates how two 
Philadelphians had sent over for a Cheshire cheese, and 
a hogshead of English Entire Butt. " These delicacies 
happened unfortunately to have been shipped from 
Europe after the Resolutions on this side had tran- 
spired, and in consequence the Committee took the 
liberty to interfere. The purchasers made a gallant 
stand, but their opposition was in vain. They cursed 
and swore, kicked, and cuffed, and pulled noses; but 
the catastrophe was that the prisoners were regaled 
with the cheese and porter. They have sent away a 
ship loaded with malt to-day. Nobody could either 
buy or store it.'* The phraseology of the movement 
against taxation without representation appeared in 
odd places. A mechanic, whose shop had been broken 
open, advertised a reward for the apprehension of the 
thief, and reminded his fellow-citizens how hard it was 
for a man to part with his own property without his 
own consent. It is curious to note that Grenville, as 
the father of the Stamp Act, till his death, and long 
after it, came in for much of the discredit which prop- 
erly belonged to Charles Townshend. ** I would not as 
a friend,'* Mackrabie wrote from Philadelphia, " advise 
Mr. George Grenville to come and pass a summer in 
North America. It might be unsafe." This was in 
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1768. But as late as 1773 Edmund Burke, who, of all 
people, had been asked by a friend in Virginia to send 
him out a clever lad accustomed to ride light weights, 
wrote to Lord Rockingham : " If poor George Grenville 
was alive, he would not suffer English jockeys to be 
entered outwards without bond and certificate: or at 
least he would have them stamped or excised, to bear 
the burdens of this poor oppressed country, and to re- 
lieve the landed interest." Ten years later the poets of 
Brooks's Club were still singing of 

^ Grenville^s fondness for Hesperian gold ; 
And Grenville^s friends, conspicuous from afar, 
In mossy down incased, and bitter tar/^ 

All the British regiments which had ever sailed from 
Cork or Portsmouth could not force Americans to pur- 
chase British merchandise. Nor was it possible that 
the presence of troops, under a free constitution such as 
Massachusetts still enjoyed, should do anything towards 
the better government of the colony, or the solution of 
the difficulties which had arisen between the Assembly 
and the Crown. One function the soldiers might be 
called upon to discharge ; and it was evidently in the 
minds of the Cabinet which sent them out. As soon as 
the news of their arrival at Boston had reached London, 
the supporters of the Ministry, in manifest concert with 
the Treasury Bench, moved an address to the King 
praying that persons who, in the view of the Governor 
of Massachusetts, had committed, or had failed to dis-\ 
close, acts of treason might be brought over to England j 
and tried under a statute of Henry the Eighth. The 
Ministers themselves moved Resolutions framed with 
the object of indicating for the Governor's guidance 
that, in the action which the Assembly of the colony 
had taken, and in the votes which it had passed, treason 
had already been committed. 

Such a proposal was shocking to many independent 
members of Parliament, and most of all to those who 
knew by experience what a serious matter a voyage from 
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America was, even in a case where there would be little 
prospect indeed of a return journey. Thomas Pownall, 
who had governed Massachusetts strongly and discreetly 
during Pitt's great war, was earnest in his remon- 
strances; and his views were enforced by Captain 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, a competent and 
experienced navigator. They commented forcibly on 
the cruelty and injustice of dragging an individual three 
thousand miles from his family, his friends, and his busi- 
ness, " from every assistance, countenance, comfort, and 
counsel necessary to support a man under such trying 
circumstances," in order that, with the Atlantic between 
him and his own witnesses, he might be put to peril of 
his life before a panel of twelve Englishmen, in no true 
sense of the word his peers. Of those jurymen the 
accused colonist would not possess the personal know- 
ledge which alone could enable him to avail himself of 
his right to challenge ; while they on their side would 
infallibly regard themselves as brought together to vin- 
dicate the law against a criminal of whose guilt the 
responsible authorities were fully assured, but who 
would have been dishonestly acquitted by a Boston jury. 
All this was said in the House of Commons, and listened 
to most unwillingly by the adherents of the Ministry, 
who after a while drowned argument by clamour. A 
large majority voted to establish what was, for all intents 
and purposes, a new tribunal, to take cognisance of an 
act which, since it had been committed, had been made 
a crime by an ex post facto decree. Parliament had done 
this in a single evening, without hearing a tittle of 
evidence, and, (after a not very advanced stage in the 
proceedings,) without consenting to hear anything or 
anybody at all. But a House of Commons, which had 
so often dealt with Wilkes and the Middlesex electors, 
had got far beyond the point of caring to maintain a 
judicial temper over matters affecting the rights, the 
liberty, and now at last the lives, of men.^ 

^ The Government were in a bad House of Commons mess. They 
could not produce a copy of the alleged treasonable Resolution of the 
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That which was the sport of a night at Westminster 
was something very different to those whom it most 
concerned at Boston. The chiefs of the popular party 
saw the full extent of their danger in a moment They 
already had done what placed their fortunes, and in all 
probability their very existence, at the mercy of the 
Governor ; and, whether the blow fell soon, or late, or 
not at all, their peace of mind was gone. To poor men, 
as most of them were, transportation to England at the 
best meant ruin. Their one protection, the sympathy 
of their fellow-citizens, was now powerless to save them. 
Time was when Governor Bernard would have thought 
twice before he laid hands on the leaders of public opin- 
ion in a country where the arm of authority was strong 
only when it had public opinion with it. He was not 
likely to forget how, when the populace were hanging 
the Boston stamp distributer in effigy, the civil power 
requested that the Militia might be called out by beat of 
drum, and how the colonel replied that his drummers 
were in the mob. To arrest Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, even with their own concurrence, by the aid 
of such peace officers as cared to respond to a summons, 
was in the view of the Governor a sufficiently arduous 
undertaking. And when the time for their deportation 
came, it would have been a more serious business still 
to march them, through streets crowded with angry 
patriots, down to a wharf over the edge of which the 
crews of half a hundred coasting vessels would have 
tossed the constables, and the sheriff too, with as little 
scruple as they would have run a cargo of sugar on a 
dark night into a creek of Rhode Island. But the 
troops had come, and the ships which had brought them 

Massachusetts Assembly, on which their own proposals were founded. 
Governor Fownall, backed by Burke, denied that such a Resolution was 
in existence. ** The chorus-men, who at proper times call for the question, 
helped them out at this dead lift, by an incessant recitative of the words, 
'Question, question, question.' At length, at four o*clock in the morning, 
the whole House in confusion and laughing, the Resolutions and addresses 
were agreed to." Such is the account given, in expressive, but not very offi- 
cial language, in the Parliamentary History for the 26th of January, 1769. 
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were never ag^n likely to be far away ; and that diffi« 
culty was a thing of the past With a quay commanded 
by the cannon of men-of-war, and a harbour alive with 
their armed boats, and with a forest of bayonets on 
land, there would be no fear of a rescue, or even of a 
riot. All prominent opponents of the Government hence- 
forward lived in the knowledge that their fate was at 
the arbitrary disposal of one whom, as an officer of the 
State, they had braved and baffled ; and who insisted on 
regarding them, each and all, as his private enemies. 
The revival of the old Tudor statute, which kept a hal- 
ter suspended over the neck of every public man whom 
the people of Massachusetts followed and trusted, was 
a device as provocative, and in the end proved to be as 
foolish and as futile, as the operation which in the story 
of our great civil contest is called, not very accurately, 
the Arrest of the Five Members. 

v/yProm the day that the troops landed all chance of a 
quiet life, for those who valued it, was over and done 
with. John Adams, who was intent on making a liveli- 
hood, — and who, to use his own words, had very little 
connection with public affairs, and hoped to have less, — 
observed with disapproval that endeavours were being 
systematically pursued "by certain busy characters to 
kindle an immortal hatred between the inhabitants of 
the lower class and the soldiers." But the fact was 
that every class, without any prompting from above or 
below, had its own reasons for disliking the military 
occupation of their city. Boston was a non-official 
community, where no man was under orders, and where 
every man worked every day and all day to get his 
bread by supplying, in one shape or another, the 
natural wants and requirements of the society in which 
he lived. But now the whole place was invaded by 
officialism in its most uncompromising and obtrusive 
form. For every two civilians there was at least one 
wearer of a uniform, whose only occupations were to 
draw his pay, to perform his routine duties, and to obey 
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some one who was placed above him. Boston was 
Whig; and the army, from top to bottom, with few 
exceptions, was ultra-Tory. Charles Lee, who had 
served with distinction up to the rank of colonel in 
a royal regiment, — and with whom royal officers 
lived, and generally continued to live, on free and equal 
terms, — remembered an occasion when a clever and 
spirited subaltern inveighed against David Hume as a 
champion of divine right and absolute monarchy. The 
young man was taken to task by a veteran who rebuked 
him for speaking with irreverence of Charles the First, 
and, with more loyalty than logic, pronounced that such 
sentiments were indecent and ungrateful in those who 
ate the King's bread.^ That was the creed of the 
mess-room ; ominous enough in the days of a sovereign 
who, now that the Stuarts were no longer a danger to 
himself, was only too ready to take them for his model 

The social tone of military circles was even more un- 
congenial to the atmosphere of Boston than their politi- 
cal opinions. That tone has been changing for the better 
ever since, and never so quickly and so steadily as dur- 
ing the period which covers the career of those who now 
command our brigades. The British officer of this gen- 
eration is a picked man to begin with. He enters the 
army at an age when he has already laid the ground of 
a liberal education, and in after life he never misses an 
opportunity of perfecting his professional acquirements. 
In Indian and colonial service he gains a large, and even 
cosmopolitan, view of affairs and men, while he has always 
present to his mind the obligation to maintain the credit 
of the country abroad by his personal conduct and de- 
meanour. And, when employed at home, he is accus- 
tomed to act with the Militia and Volunteers ; to take a 
share in the work of their organisation and their disci- 
pline; to recognise their merits; and to. make full allow- 
ance for deficiences from which citizen soldiers can never 
be exempt in peace, or in the first campaign of a war. 

It was a different story with an officer whose lot was 

'^ Memoirs of Major-General Lee ; Dublin, 1792: page 1 01. 
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cast in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
When on active service in Germany every one, against 
whom, or by whose side, he fought, was a regular soldier ; 
and, in the case of our Prussian allies, a regular of the 
regulars. When he returned to England, to quarters in 
a Cathedral town, (or, if a guardsman, to his lodging in 
St. James's Street,) he moved in social circles where no 
single person pursued any one of those work-a-day trades 
and callings which in New England ranked as high as 
the very best. With such a training and such associa- 
tions, a man who possessed no more than the average 
share of good sense and good feeling cared little for 
colonial opinion, whether civil or military, and seldom 
went the right way to conciliate it. Pitt did his utmost 
to correct what was amiss ; and, when he could lay his 
hand on a general of the right sort, he did much. Young 
Lord Howe, who led the advance against Ticonderoga 
in 1758, — and who in truth, as long as he was alive, 
commanded the expedition, — tried hard to break down 
the barrier between the two sections of his army by pre- 
cept, and by his fine example. But when he was shot 
dead, skirmishing with Israel Putnam's Rangers in front 
of his own regiment, the Fifty-fifth of the line, he left no 
one behind him, south of the St. Lawrence, who had the 
capacity or inclination to carry out the great Minister's 
wise and large policy. The relations of royal and pro- 
vincial officers became anything but fraternal, and the 
rank and file of the American companies were only too 
ready to espouse the quarrel of their leaders. American 
colonels, during the Ticonderoga campaign, complained 
that they were hardly ever summoned to a council of 
war, and that, until the orders came out, they knew no 
more of what was to be done than the sergeants. The 
men of an American regiment, which was stationed on 
the Hudson, conceived themselves affronted by an Eng- 
lish captain, and nearly half the corps disbanded itself 
and marched off home. An English Quartermaster- 
General, g^eat in nothing but oaths, — whom his own 
Commander-in-Chief described as a very odd man, with 
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whom he was sorry to have any concern, — was told by 
a Virginian colonel that he would rather break his sword 
than serve with him any longer. These incidents, when 
brooded over in winter quarters, engendered a dissatis- 
faction which found vent in a heated newspaper con- 
troversy between London and Boston. 

Mr. Parkman, in his fascinating story of " Montcalm 
and Wolfe," as elsewhere throughout his writings, pre- 
serves a carefully measured impartiality of praise and 
blame towards English and French, regular soldiers and 
colonial levies, and even Indians ; though it cannot be 
said that these last gain, either as men or warriors, by 
an unvarnished description. He thus speaks about Brit- 
ish officers : *' Most of them were men of family, exceed- 
ingly prejudiced and insular, whose knowledge of the 
world was limited to certain classes of their own country- 
men, and who looked down on all others, whether foreign 
or domestic. Towards the provincials their attitude was 
one of tranquil superiority, though its tranquillity was 
occasionally disturbed by what they regarded as absurd 
pretensions on the part of the colony officers. The pro- 
vincial officers, on the other hand, and especially those 
of New England, being no less narrow and prejudiced, 
filled with a sensitive pride and a jealous local patriotism, 
and bred up in a lofty appreciation of the merits and 
importance of their country, regarded British supercili- 
ousness with a resentment which their strong love for 
England could not overcome.*' ^ There were faults on 
both sides. But the British officers had the most to 
give; and, if they had cordially and cheerfully taken 
their cue from spirits as finely touched as those of Wolfe 
and Howe, their advances towards intimacy with their 
American comrades would have been eagerly met and 
their friendship warmly valued. 

If there was so little sense of fellowship between the 
regular army and the colonists during the Seven Years* 
War, when they were serving together in the field against 
a common adversary, it may well be believed that in 1772 

^ Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe^ chapter xzL 
vou I. o 
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and 1773 things did not go pleasantly in the streets of 
Boston. The garrison was there, in order to remind the 
city that Britain's arm was long and heavy, and that her 
patience was exhausted. It was a situation without hope 
from the very first ; for it gave no opportunity for the 
play of kindly impulses, and was only too certain to 
bring into prominence the least estimable persons on 
either side. There were men of refinement and good 
education in the British regiments, and on the staff, more 
especially among those of older standing, who would 
gladly have employed their social gifts to mitigate the 
asperity of politics. There were, as the sequel proved, 
some of all ranks and ages who had studied the case of 
the colonbts closely enough to question and condemn 
the action of their own Government. And there were 
veterans who had fought the enemies of their country 
bravely all the world over, without being able to hate 
them, and who were still less inclined to be harsh towards 
those whom they regarded as her erring children. But 
the winter of discontent was so severe that Uncle Toby 
himself could not have melted the ice in a Boston par- 
lour. The men of the popular party, and the women 
quite as rigidly, set their faces like fiint against any show 
of civility, or the most remote approach to familiarity. 
The best among the officers, forbidden by self-respect to 
intrude where they were not welcome, retired into the 
background, and left the field clear for the operations 
of certain black-sheep of the mess-room, whom the citi- 
zens, in the humour which then prevailed, came not 
unnaturally to look upon as representatives of British 
character and conduct. 

That sort of military man, as readers of the English 
classics know, appeared frequently in the dramas and 
novels of the eighteenth century; where his self-suflR- 
ciency and impertinence were unsparingly castigated, 
although he was sometimes endowed with a sprightliness 
of which in real life little trace could be found.^ The 

^ Mrs. Grant of I^ggan, who was a strong Loyalist, as a young lady was 
well acquainted with the officers quartered in a neighbouring provincial 
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recruiting officer who travelled with Mr. Spectator on his 
return from the visit to Sir Roger de Coverley ; the en- 
sign who insulted Tom Jones ; the captain whom Rod- 
erick Random met in the Bath coach, — were of a type 
which has now become extinct in our army. But of old 
days that type was much in evidence, as many a quiet 
and inoffensive person everywhere, but especially in the 
colonies, knew to his cost. For, when these gentlemen 
disported themselves in American society, they were in 
the habit of parading a supreme disdain for every one 
who did not wear a uniform. To all such they applied 
indiscriminately the name of " Mohairs," an epithet 
which still rankled in the mind of many a brave man 
after he had worn to tatters more than one uniform 
while fighting against the cause to which the services of 
these reprobates were so great a discredit, and so small 
a gain.^ In undisturbed times, and in cities against 
which the Government that employed them did not bear 
a grudge, their contempt for civilians found expression 
in acts of buffoonery, the victims of which were cautiously 
but not always judiciously chosen. A Philadelphian 
writer of the period relates the feats of a pair of officers 
who n>ade themselves notorious by a series of practical 
jokes, marked with scanty fun and great impudence, and 
directed against citizens of pacific appearance and occu- 
pations. At length the worst of the two happened to 
mistake his man, and received a lesson which he was 
not likely soon to forget 
The nature of such pranks, when their perpetrators 

town. "The Royal Americans/' she writes, '*had been in garrison. 
They were persons of decent morals and a judicious and moderate way 
of thinking, who, though they did not court the society of the natives, 
expressed no contempt for their manners or opinion." 

After a while the place of the Royal Americans was taken by another 
battalion* The officers of the new regiment ** turned the plain burghers 
into the highest ridicule, and yet used every artifice to get acquainted 
with them. Tliey wished to act the part of very fine gentlemen ; and the 
gay and superficial in those days were but too apt to take for their model 
uie fine genUemen of the detestable old comedies, which good taste haa 
now very properly exploded/' 

1 Garden's Revolutionary Anecdotes* 

03 
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were sober, gives some faint indication of what they 
permitted themselves in their hours of conviviality ; for 
those were days when to drink more than was good 
for him, — or indeed more than would have been good 
for himself and his neighbours on either side of him, — 
was a duty which no one could decline except a man of 
unusual resolution, or of a grade in the army higher 
than any which these worthies were ever likely to attain. 
Mackrabie, who between 1768 and 1770 was made much 
at home in the garrisons of America, was very candid 
in keeping his brother-in-law informed of the price which 
he paid for the privilege. " We have been most hos- 
pitably and genteelly entertained," he writes from Fort 
Pitt, (as Fort Duquesne had been styled ever since it 
fell into British hands,) "and allowing for the politesse 
d la militaire which obliges us to compound for being 
un pen enivrh at least once a day, we pass our time 
most agreeably." On the fourth of June at New York 
he anticipates that the General, as a matter of course, 
will make all the officers in the town drunk at his house 
in honour of the King's birthday. In another letter he 
gives a description of serenading, as practised in Phila- 
delphia. " The manner is as follows. We with four or 
five young officers of the regiment in barracks drink as 
hard as we can, to keep out the cold, and about mid- 
night sally forth, attended by the band, — horns, clarinets, 
• hautboys, and bassoons, — march through the streets, 
and play under the window of any lady you choose to 
distinguish, which they esteem a high compliment." 
In 1770, when feeling was already so hot that a good 
Englishman should have been careful to evince his 
loyalty to the King by courtesy and forbearance tow- 
ards the King's subjects, he was invited to join in 
celebrating St. George's Day at a banquet attended by 
all the native-bom Englishmen in the city. " We should 
have had," he writes, " the Governor at our head, but 
that the party was only proposed two days before. 
However, we met at a tavern, stuffed roast beef and 
plum pudding, and got drunk, pour Phonneur de St, 
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George ; wore crosses, and finished the evening at the 
play-house, where we made the people all chorus * God 
save the King,' and * Rule Britannia/ and * Britons strike 
home,' and such like nonsense, and, in short, conducted 
ourselves with all the decency and confusion usual on 
such occasions." ^ 

Those manners, unrebuked and even tacitly encour- 
aged in high military quarters, were not likely to win 
back the affections of a community which still walked 
in the footsteps of its early founders. Mr. Thomas 
HoUis, — a learned English antiquary, and an enterpris- 
ing art-collector, who met with the success which falls 
to him who is early in that field, — had been a munificent 
benefactor to American colleges, and most of all to Har- 
vard. He maintained with the leading scholars and 
divines of America very close relations of friendship, of 
good offices, and, (whenever the opportunity offered it- 
self,) of hospitality. Indeed, his position in reference to 
New England was very much that of the Proxenus of 
a foreign State in the cities of ancient Greece. He 
knew the colonists of old ; and, if the Ministry had con- 
sulted him, he could have put them into communication 
with informants and advisers of a higher stamp than 
the broken-down office-holders and subsidised news- 
writers who were their confidential correspondents across 
the ocean. " The people of Boston and Massachusetts 
Bay," so HoUis wrote within a month of the day thai 
the troops sailed for America, "are, I suppose, take 
them as a body, the soberest, most knowing, virtuous 
people at this time upon earth. All of them hold Revo- 
lution principles, and were to a man, till disgusted by 
the Stamp Act, the staunchest friends to the house of 
Hanover." There was a seriousness, he went on to 
say, in their conversation and deportment which in the 
more ribald public prints had obtained for them the 
appellation of Boston Saints ; and, like the saints of old, 
they now had a taste of persecution. Although physical 

* Mackrabie to Francis, Fort Pitt, 14th July, 1770 ; New York, 4th June 
1768; Philadelphia, 9th March, 1768 ; Philadelphia, 24th April, 1770. 
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cruelty was absent, they endured something of martyr- 
dom in the moral repugnance created by the license and 
the rioting with which their much-enduring town was 
thenceforward flooded. It is not difficult to imagine the 
feelings of a quiet family, who had never heard music 
outside the church of their own denomination, when they 
were treated to a military serenade after the style of 
Philadelphia ; knowing only too well that, if the ladies 
of the house were suspected by their Whig neighbours 
of liking the entertainment, they might wake up some 
morning to And their front door tarred and feathered. 

For they were not all saints in Boston. In the alleys 
which ran down to the water-side there were as rough 
men of their hands as in any seaport in the world; 
ardent patriots all of them, (with the exception of a very 
few who took excellent care to keep their sentiments to 
themselves,) and vigilant censors and guardians, after 
their own fashion, of the patriotism of others. Unfor- 
tunately these were the inhabitants of Boston who came 
most closely and frequently in contact with the rank 
and file of the British army. It was a pity that there 
should have been so deep and impassable a gulf of mis- 
understanding between two sets of people who had 
much in common, whose interests were in no point ad- 
verse, and whose attitude of reciprocal enmity was im- 
posed upon them from above. None who are widely 
read in military memoirs, — and there is no nation more 
rich in the journals of privates and non-commissioned 
officers than our own, — can doubt that the men of Min- 
den, like the men of Talavera and Salamanca, were as 
honest, humane, and (under the ordinary temptations 
and trials of military life) as well-conducted soldiers as 
ever carried a sick comrade's knapsack or shared their 
rations with a starving peasant But they knew very 
well that their presence in Boston was not meant as a 
delicate attention to the city, and that to make them- 
selves disagreeable to its citizens was part of the un- 
written order of the day. Any compunction that they 
might have harboured was soon extinguished by the 
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inexorable hostility which met them at every step, and 
hemmed them in from every quarter. If they had been 
a legion of angels under Gabriel and Michael they would 
have been just as much, and as little, beloved in Fish 
Street, or in Battery Marsh. Their good qualities were 
denied or travestied, their faults spied out and magni- 
fied. Men who during Pitt's war never tired of stand- 
ing treat with soldiers, now talked of them as idle 
drunkards. If they civilly passed the time of day to a 
woman, she drew herself aside with a shudder. The 
very colour of the cloth in which, in order that America 
might be safe and great, Englishmen had struggled 
through the surf at Louisburg, and clambered up the 
heights of Abraham, was made for them a by-word and 
a reproach. No single circumstance was employed 
with such great injustice, but so much effect, to excite 
disgust and derision as one condition in their professional 
existence which, poor fellows, was no fault of theirs. 
The custom of flogging, (and that punishment, in the 
case of a heavy sentence, might well mean death by the 
most horrible of tortures,) revolted, sometimes beyond 
all power of repression, the humanity of the populations 
among whom our troops were quartered, and of the allies 
with whom they served. This feeling was strong in 
America, where the sense of personal dignity and invio- 
lability was more deeply rooted than in Europe ; and it 
found expression in a savage nickname which, as the 
event showed, a man with a loaded musket in his hand, 
all the more because he was respectable, might find 
himself unable tamely to endure.-^ 

1 During the later period of the war a young colonist, hardly more than 
a boy, deserted from Colonel Tarleton's corps in the royal army. He was 
sentenced to a thousand lashes, and died under them. On one occasion 
an American sentinel saw a red coat on the opposite bank of a river, and 
gave the alarm. On closer inspection it was discovered to be the cast-off 
uniform of a British soldier, who had been flogged with such severity that 
" his lacerated back would admit of no covering." 

The shock to the popular sentiment became more intense, as time went 
on, both at home and on the G>ntinent. During the war with Napoleon 
a battalion which had suffered terribly from illness in the West Indies, and 
was going out to suffer terribly at Walcheren, was quartered at Ripon in 
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Boston, through its constituted authorities, met the 
invasion with passive, but most effective and irritating, 
resistance. The Colonels called upon the Council to 
house and feed their men. They were reminded that 
under the statute the city was not bound to provide 
quarters or supplies until the barracks in the Castle 
were full ; and the Council and the Colonels alike knew 
that the regiments had been sent, not to defend the 
Castle, (which stood on an island in the Bay,) but to 
occupy and annoy the city. General Gage, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in America, came on from New York 
to find his soldiers sleeping in tents on the Common, 
with a New England winter rapidly approaching. He 
tried his best to insist that billets should be found for 
them ; but the law was against him, in a country where, 
as he sulkily remarked, the law was studied by every- 
body. There was nothing for it but to hire private 
houses at exorbitant rates, and supply the wants of the 
troops through the agency of the Commissariat, and at 
the expense of the British Treasury. 

The soldiers were now in the heart of the town, with 
nothing to do except to clean their accoutrements; to 
mount guard in public places which, before they came, 
had been as peaceful as Berkeley Square ; and to pick 
quarrels with the townsmen, who on their side were not 
slow to take up the challenge. Every man fought his 

Yorkshire. A soldier was severely flogged. Several of his comrades fainted 
in the ranks ; and the inhabitants, who had with difficulty been restrained 
by a cordon of sentries from rushing in upon the scene of execution, pelted 
the regiment on the way back to barracks. After Salamanca, as an episode 
of our triumphal entry into Madrid, a culprit received eight hundred lashes, 
inflicted by the strongest drummers and buglers in the brigade. The peo- 
ple of the city crowded about the sufferer, and would have loaded him with 
money if he had been allowed to take it A German rifleman in the Brit- 
ish service has left an account of the operations near Alicante in 1813. 
** The inhabitants,'* he says, '* had never had an opportunity of witnessing 
an English military punishment, and the flogging of an artilleryman made 
a considerable impression on them. They cut down the fig-tree to which 
he had been tied, and even grubbed up the roots." American Anecdotes, 
vol. L, pp. 74 and 399. The Vicissitudes of a Soldier's Life, by John Green, 
late of the 6Sth Durham Light Infantry, chapters ii. and x. Adventures of 
a Young Rifleman : London, 1826; chapter viii. 
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hardest with the weapons which were most familiar to 
him. Samuel Adams argued, in a series of published 
letters, that it was illegal in time of peace, without the 
consent of Parliament, to keep up a standing army; 
and that Americans, who were not represented in Parlia- 
ment, were therefore suffering under a military tyranny, 
British officers spoke and wrote their minds about the 
treatment to which they had been subjected in conse- 
quence of the hostility of the citizens ; and the Grand 
Jury found bills against them for slandering the city of 
Boston. A captain, who bade his men remember, if a 
hand were laid on them, that they wore side-arms, and 
that side-arms were meant for use, was called upon to 
answer before the tribunals for the words which he had 
uttered. Humbler and ruder people in either camp fol- 
lowed the lead of their superiors ; and during eighteen 
months insult and provocation were rife in the air, and 
the street was seldom free, for long together, from rough 
play which at any moment might turn into bloody work. 
On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, there came 
a short and sharp encounter between a handful of sol- 
diers and a small crowd, voluble in abuse, and too free 
with clubs and snowballs. There was a sputter of mus- 
ketry, and five or six civilians dropped down dead or dying. 
That was the Boston massacre. The number of killed 
was the same as, half a century afterwards, fell in St. 
Peter's Fields at Manchester. It was not less certain 
that American Independence must result from the one 
catastrophe than that English Parliamentary Reform 
would result from the other ; and in each case the in- 
evitable consequence took just the same period of time 
to become an accomplished fact of history. 

It would be as idle to apportion the shares of blame 
among the immediate actors in the miserable business as 
to speculate on the amount of the responsibility for an 
explosion which attached itself to an artilleryman whose 
officer had sent him into a magazine to fill cartridges 
by the light of an open candle. Of the high parties 
concerned, the popular leaders hastened to put them- 
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selves in the right, and to prove that the extemporised 
statesmanship of plain folk might be better than any- 
thing which Privy Councillors, and Lord Chancellors 
present and expectant, had to show. Their first care 
was to get the soldiers out of the town ; and for this 
humane and public-spirited object they availed them- 
selves deftly, and most justifiably, of the apprehension 
aroused in the minds of the British authorities by an 
outburst of wrath such as no American city had hitherto 
witnessed. All that night the drums were rolling, and 
the bells clashing, and the streets resounding with the 
cry of ** Town-born, turn out, turn out ! " The popula- 
tion was on foot, armed and angry ; and no one went 
home to bed until the troops had been ordered back to 
barracks, and the captain who had commanded the party 
of soldiers in the fatal affray was in custody of the Sher- 
iff, and under examination before the magistrates. Next 
morning there was a public meeting, attended by almost 
every able-bodied man in Boston, and by the first comers 
of the multitudes which all day long streamed in from 
the surrounding country. There was no bloodshed, no 
outrage, no violence even of language. After a prayer 
for the divine blessing, at which any opponent who 
liked was at liberty to laugh, a committee of citizens 
was gravely chosen, and charged with the duty of pro- 
viding, according to the best of their judgement, for the 
common safety. Samuel Adams, Warren, and Hancock, 
with their colleagues, on the one side, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor surrounded by his Council and the chief officers 
of the Army and Navy on the other, talked it out through 
the livelong day. There were adjournments for the pur- 
pose of affording the representatives of the Crown an 
opportunity to confer privately among themselves, and 
of enabling the delegates to make their report to the 
people, who sate in continuous session, or stood over 
the whole space between their own hall of meeting and 
the State-house in vast and ever-increasing numbers. It 
was a hard tussle ; but fresh arguments, which required 
no marshalling or commenting, were coming in from 
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the neighbouring townships by hundreds every hour. 
The ominous prospect of the night, which was likely 
to follow such a day, clenched the discussion ; and just 
before dark a promise was given that the whole military 
force should be removed to the Castle, and three miles 
of salt water should be placed between the troops and 
the townspeople. 

Danger to public peace was for the moment averted ; 
but there still remained a matter which touched the 
public reputation. The soldiers who had pulled the 
triggers were to be tried for their lives; and Captain 
Preston, who had ordered them to fire without the sanc- 
tion of a civil magistrate, would have been in peril even 
if local opinion had been neutral or quiescent. Moved 
by a happy inspiration, he applied to John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy to defend him. Quincy was a young 
man, eloquent for liberty, who had begun to play a 
gpreat part when his career was cut short by death at 
the exact point when the war of words passed into the 
war of bullets.^ His father, whom he loved and re- 
spected, wrote to dissuade him from accepting the brief, 
in terms of vehement remonstrance. The reply, it has 
been truly said, was in the vein which sometimes raises 
the early annals of the American Revolution above the 
ordinary level of history. " To inquire my duty," the 
son wrote, " and to do it, is my aim. I dare affirm that 
vou and this whole people will one day rejoice that I 
Decame an advocate for the aforesaid criminals, charged 
with the murder of our fellow-citizens." Adams, some 
years the older, and with more to lose, had the watchful 
and jealous eyes of an exasperated people fixed on him 
with concentrated intensity. Long afterwards, at the 
age of eighty-two, he wrote in answer to the inquiry of 
a friend : " Nothing but want of interest and patronage 
prevented me from enlisting in the army. Could I have 
obtained a troop of horse or a company of foot, I should 
infallibly have been a soldier. It is a problem in my 

^ Adams heard the news of Joaiah Qoinqr'a death on the 30th Aprils 
1775, eleven days after Lexington. 
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mind, to this day, whether I should have been a coward 
or a hero." As far as physical danger went he showed, 
on more than one occasion, that he could not resist the 
temptation of a fight even at times when his first duty 
towards his country was to keep himself alive and whole. 
And as regards moral courage, no finer proof was ever 
given than when he undertook the defence of Captain 
Preston, and secured a verdict of acquittal by the exer- 
cise of an enormous industry and the display of splendid 
ability.^ 

A trial so conducted, and with such a result, was a 
graceful and a loyal act on the part of the colony ; and 
the mother-country should not have been behindhand 
to meet it in the same spirit. The moment was emi- 
nently favourable for an entire an H pcrm^n^"*^ ro<^/^p- 
i^n. On the very day that the shots were fired at 
f'/lo Boston, Lord North, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rose in the House of Commons to move the repeal of 
the duties levied in America under Charles Townshend's 
Act, with the solitary exception of the duty upon tea. 
The maintenance of that impost had caused a division of 
opinion in the Cabinet, as acute and defined as ever took 
place without then and there breaking up a Ministry. 
The Duke of Grafton, who still was the titular Head of 
* the Government, had only just arrived at the age when 
the modern world begins to look for political discretion 
in a public man. His fatal luck had made him Prime 
Minister at thirty, with the training of a London rake ; 
and he was married most unhappily, though not worse 
than he at the time deserved. He had been a novice in 
statecraft under a royal master who had a policy, while he 
himself had none. For the crown of his misfortune, his 

^ John Adams was very poorly repaid either by his professional gains, or 
in the shape of gratitude from the Royalist party. " Nineteen guineas," he 
wrote, " were all the fees I ever received for a whole year of distressing 
anxiety, and for thirteen or fourteen days of the hardest labour in the 
trials that I ever wer i through. Add to all this the taunts, and sco^ 
and bitter reproache* of the Whigs ; and the giggling and tittering of the 
Tories, which was n jre provoking than all the rest'' 
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faults and follies were denounced to his contemporaries^ 
and blazoned forth for the wonder of posterity, by two 
past masters in the art of invective. Grafton's critic in 
Parliament was E dmund Burke , the greatest man of 
letters who has giveiTall ins best literary powers to 
politics. And in the public press he was assailed by 
Junius, as keen a politician as ever employed literature 
for the instrument of his righteous indignation. 

The lesson was sharp. Grafton had taken it to 
heart, and was now intent on shaking off his old self, 
and doing what he could to redeem his unhappy past 
His reputation in the eyes of history was already beyond 
mending. Burke and Junius had seen to that. But it 
was open for him to clear his conscience ; and he now 
took the first step towards that end, the importance of 
which he was man enough to estimate at its true value. 
He earnestly recommended the Cabinet to sacrifice a 
trumpery tax which brought into the Treasury a net 
yearly income of three hundred pounds. The retention 
of it cost the country, directly, at least five thousand times 
as much money on account of the refusal on the part of 
the colonies to purchase British products ; and indirectly, 

— in the shape of distrust and ill-will, scandals and dis- 
turbances, military preparations and national dangers, 

— an account was being run up on the wrong side of the 
ledger, the ultimate total of which no man could calculate. 
He was supported by every member of the Cabinet 
whose character stood high, or who had served with 
distinction in civil life, in the field, or on deep water. 
Lord Camden was with Grafton ; and so were General 
Conway and Lord Granby. The famous admiral. Sir 
Edward Hawke, kept away by illness, would other- 
wise have voted on the same side. Against him were 
the Lords Rochford, and Gower, and Weymouth, and 
Hillsborough, — a list of personages who, (except that 
some of them were noted as hard-livers in a generation 
when such pre-eminence was not easily achieved,) have 
been preserved from oblivion by the mischief which on 
this unique occasion they had the opportunity of doing. 
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Shelbume had already been driven from the Ministry, 
or Grafton would have carried the day ; but the casting 
vote now lay with the Chancellor of the Exch equer, and 
he gave his voice for retaining the tax out of deference 
to the King, and against his own view of his own duty." 

George the Third had dictated North's line of action ; 
but North had to explain it himself in Parliament. On 
the necessity of reconciling America he spoke cogently, 
and with a depth of feeling which impressed his audi- 
ence. Then he approached the ungracious part of his 
task, and defended the continuation of the Tea-duty 
perfunctorily, and far from persuasively. Conway ar- 
gued for the repeal of the entire Act, as did Barr6 and 
Sir William Meredith. All men of sense were united 
in thinking that it was the occasion for a complete and 
final settlement, and not for a compromise. George 
Grenville exposed, in trenchant terms, the folly and in- 
consequence of a course for which, though he was re- 
garded on both sides of the ocean as the apostle of 
colonial taxation, he flatly refused to stultify himself by 
voting. At one moment it looked as if the House of 
Commons would take the matter into its own hands, 
and would inflict on the Ministers a defeat most accept- 
able to all members of the government who had any 
notion how to govern ; but, when the division came, the 
Tea-duty was retained by a majority of sixty-two. The 
King's Friends had been duly warned, and primed, and 
muster ed to do the King's w ork ; and never did they 
more richly earn the unanimity of condemnation which 
has been awarded to them by historians whose verdict 
has weight and whose names are held in honour. 

The concession was partial and grudging; but the 
good effect which, even so, it produced showed that a 
frank and unstinted renunciation of claims which were 
hateful to America, and worse than unprofitable to Eng- 
land, would have reunited the two countries in sincere 
and lasting friendship. HNew York, which had observed' 
her engagement to' exclude British goods more faithfully 
than any other colony, and whose trade had suffered in 
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proportion, now withdrew from the agreement, and 
sent orders home for all sorts of merchandise, except 
tea. On New Year's day, 1771, Dr. Cooper wrote to 
Franklin from Boston: "You will hear, before this 
reaches you, of the acquittal of Captain Preston and the 
soldiers concerned in the action of the Sth of March. 
Instead of meeting with any unfair or harsh treatment, 
they had every advantage that could possibly be given 
them in a cou^^: f;>f justice. The agreement of the mer- 
chants is broken. Administration has a fair opportu- 
nity of adopting the mildest and most prudent measures 
respecting the colonies, without the appearance of being 
threatened and drove." At home the Ministry would 
have been cordially supported in a policy of indulgence 
and consideration by the commercial men of the entire 
Kingdom ; and with good reason ; for the very best 
which possibly could be done for British commerce was 
t o leave well alo ne. Je^^lmisy of An^erica was the senti-' 
ment of politicians who thought that they unders tood 
trade better than the traders themselves, and was not 
shared by men who knew business from the inside, and 
who lived by the pursuit of it. Burke was a man of 
business in every respect, except that he applied his 
knowledge and insight to the profit of the nation instead 
of his own. It had been finely said that he worked as 
hard and as continuously at commercial questions as if 
he was to receive a handsome percentage on the com- 
merce of the whole Empire. He now replied, with 
crushing force, to the chief of the amateur economists 
whose happiness was poisoned by the fear of American 
competition.* " He tells us that their seas are covered 
with ships, and their rivers floating with commerce. 

1 ObservaHons on a late publication intitled ** The Present State of the 
Nation^^ 1 769. The motto to Burke's pamphlet, taken from Ennius, was 
happilf chosen. 

** O Tlte, si quid ego adjuvero, curamque levasso, 
Quae nunc te coquit, et versat sub pectore fixa, 
Ecquid erit pretii?" 

Titus was Mr. George Grenville. 



^ 
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This is true ; but it is with our ships that the seas are 
covered, and their rivers float with British commerce. 
The American merchants are our factors ; all, in reality ; 
most, even in name." According to Burke, the Ameri- 
cans traded, navigated, and cultivated with English cap- 
ital, working for the profit of Englishmen, and taking 
nothing for themselves, " except the peculinm^ without 
which even slaves will not labour." 

In the production and fabrication of goods it was not 
a question of rivalry, but of a practical monopoly for 
B ritish mi lls and foundri es which nothing could break 
down ; unless the meddling of British public men should 
irritate the colonists into taking measures to supply 
their own wants by their own industry. The colonies, 
according to Franklin, possessed no manufactures of 
any consequence. '' In Massachusetts a little coarse 
woollen only, made in families for their own wear. 
Glass and linen have been tried, and failed. Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York much the same. 
Pennsylvania has tried a linen manufactory, but it is 
dropped, it being imported cheaper. There is a glass 
house in Lancaster County, but it makes only a little 
coarse ware for the country neighbours. Maryland is 
clothed all with English manufactures. Virginia the 
same, except that in their families they spin a little cot- 
ton of their own growing. South Carolina and Georgia 
none. All speak of the de amess of labo ur, that makes 
manufactures impracticableT^ Th^t was the state of 
things before the non-importation agreement.' After it 
had been in force a year, a single town in Massachu- 
setts had made eighty thousand pairs of women's shoes, 
and was sending them to the Southern colonies, and even 
to the West Indies.^ Franklin never wearied of preach- 
ing that advantageous circumstances will always secure 
and locate manufactures, so long as things are allowed 
to take and keep their natural course. " Sheffield," he 
exclaimed, "against all Europe these hundred years 
past ! " And it would have been Sheffield, and Man- 

"^ Franklin Correspondence; March 13, 1768, and August 5, 1769. 
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Chester^ and Burslem, and Birmingham against all 
Europe, and against all America too, long enough for 
every living manufacturer, who had his wits about him, 
to make his fortune, if only George the Third and his 
Ministers had known when and where it was wise to do 
nothing. The satisfaction with which Englishmen, who 
had a business connection with America, regarded a sit- 
uation which, as far as their own interests were con- 
cerned, nothing could improve, was clearly indicated by 
the dead silence into which, on this side of the Atlantic, 
the American controversy had fallen. During the whole 
of 1 77 1, and the two following years, no debate on any 
matter connected with that question is reported in the 
Parliamentary History of England.^ The Historical 
Summary in the "Annual Register" for 1773 gives to 
America less than a single column of printed matter. 
In the Historical Summary for 1775 American affairs 
fill a hundred and forty-two out of a hundred and fifty- 
eight pages. 

It was not otherwise beyond the water. The colonies 
generally acquiesced in an arrangement under which 
they enjoyed present tranquillity, even though it was 
founded on the admission of a principle containing the 
germ of future discord. New England was no exception. 
"The people,*' wrote Mr. Johnson of Connecticut, a 
trustworthy and cool-headed servant of the public, 
"appear to be weary of their altercations with the 
mother-country. A little discreet conduct on both sides 
would perfectly re-establish that warm affection and re- 
spect towards Great Britain for which this country was 
once so remarkable." Even with regard to Massa- 
chusetts the Governor, who made the worst of every- 
thing, reported in September 1771 that there was a 
disposition to let the quarrel subside. 

But one perennial source of discomfort and disorder 
remained in full operation. The Revenue laws were in 

^ In the session of 1772, (to be quite accurate,) during the progress of 
the Annual Mutiny Bill through the House of Commons a few words were 
said about Courts-martial in .^erica. 

VOL.1. H 
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those days ill obeyed, and worse liked, all the Empire 
over ; and it was extremely difficult to enforce them. 
Communication by land and sea was not on system; 
and traffic and travel were conducted along numerous 
and ever-varying channels by the agency of rough and 
ready men. The police was insufficient, and badly 
organised ; and, above all, the State, when demanding 
its dues, had the mass of the community against it. 
From the peers and members of Parliament who walked 
ashore at Dover, with three embroidered suits of silk 
and satin worn one inside another, down to the poor 
wives in the Kent and Sussex villages who drank their 
smuggled Dutch tea laced with smuggled French brandy, 
the Custom-house had no partisans, and few contributors 
except under stem compulsion. Nobody had a good 
word for it except honest or timid traders whose market 
was spoiled by illicit dealing ; or moralists who preached 
abstinence from smuggling as a counsel of perfection, 
the observance of which placed a man out of the reach 
of temptation to graver crimes. The position is clearly 
laid down by Franklin. " There are those in the world 
who would not wrong a neighbour, but make no scruple 
of cheating the King. The reverse, however, does not- 
hold ; for whoever scruples cheating the King will cer- 
tainly not wrong his neighbour." 

In the three kingdoms practice was everywhere lax ; 
while in many districts the population lived by smug- 
gling as generally, and almost as openly, as Lancashire 
lived by spinning. The Mr. Holroyd, who was after- 
wards Lord Sheffield, complained to Arthur Young in 
1 771 that want of hands cramped the agriculture of 
Sussex. " All the lively able young men are employed 
in smuggling. They can have a guinea a week as riders 
and carriers without any risk. Therefore it is not to 
be expected that they will labour for eight shillings." 
Lord Holland's country seat lay between Broadstairs 
and Margate, across the top of a pathway which led 
from the beach of a convenient inlet between two chalk 
headlands. A party of coastguardsmen inhabit the house, 
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now that they are less wanted. According to George 
Selwyn, all Lord Holland's servants were professed 
smugglers ; and Selwyn's own servant made a profit by 
taking contraband goods off their hands. Lord Carlisle 
sate on a special Commission as the representative of his 
country at a moment when she was going into war with 
half the civilized world because the Americans would not 
pay the Tea-duty. Not many years before his Lordship's 
town-mansion had been beset by Custom-house officers. 
It appeared that Lady Carlisle's chairman, like the rest 
of his fraternity, used to employ his leisure, when the 
London season was over and he was no longer on duty 
between the poles, in landing tea surreptitiously from 
the ships in the river.^ Lord Dartmouth had a corre- 
spondent in Cornwall who from time to time gave him 
information about what was going on in a part of the 
world which lay a great deal nearer home than the shores 
of Maine and New Hampshire. " I am concerned in 
the wine trade," this gentleman wrote, "and between 
myself and partners we have a considerable capital in 
the trade ; but on account of the smuggling on every 
side of us, and our rivals in trade doing such things as 
I trust our consciences ever will start back from with 
abhorrence, we hardly make common interest of our 
money." Lisbon wine, he goes on to say, which no 
honest merchant could import at less than four shillings 
a gallon, was sold throughout the county for half a 
crown. Rum, which had paid duty, did not reimburse 
the importer at less than nine shillings ; but everybody 
who wanted to drink it was able to buy it at five. The 
tobacconists would purchase, with circumstances of great 
ostentation, one pound of duty-paid tobacco, and under 
cover of that transaction would sell twenty pounds which 
had been smuggled over from Guernsey. 

The officers of the Revenue were overmatched by sea 
and land. Sixty horses, each carrying a hundredweight 
and a half of tea, had been seen traversing Cornwall 

^ Historieai Manuscripts Commission ; Fifteenth Report, AppendiXi 
Ftot VI. i pp. 273 and 297 of the Carlisle Papers. 

H3 
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in bright moonlight to supply the wants of Devonshire, 
When conveying their goods across country the contra- 
band traders did the law so much compliment as to 
confine their operations to the night; but any hour of 
the day was a business hour for the large Irish wher- 
ries, (as they then were called,) which infested the Cor- 
nish coast. A Revenue cutter stationed to the south of 
Tintagel Head was chased by one of these smugglers. 
The King's vessel took refuge in Padstow harbour, and 
her adversary hung out a flag, and fired a salvo of seven 
guns in honour of the victory. That was the condition 
of an English county which had forty-four representa- 
tives in Parliament to look after its interests and its pro- 
prieties. It was almost pharisaical for Ministers, with 
such a state of things at their own doors, to maintain 
that public morality demanded of them to set fleets and 
armies in motion because the Revenue was defrauded, 
and its officers flouted, in half-settled regions on the out- 
skirts of the Empire.^ 

It cannot of course be denied that in America, and 
most of all in New England, enmity to the claims of the 
Revenue was active and universal. The origin of that 
enmity lay far back in history. It has been observed 
by a writer, who knew his subject well, that the part 
which the merchants and shipowners of the Northern 
colonies played in the contest with the home Govern- 
ment has been understated both as regards the impor- 
tance of their action, and the breadth and justice of the 
motives by which it was inspired.^ They had been bom 
into the inheritance of a cruel wrong, which was more 
deeply felt as the forces that govern trade came to be 
better understood, and in some cases were for the first 
time discovered. Cromwell, with an insight beyond his 



1 William Rawlins to the Earl of Dartmouth, August 26, 1765, from 
St. Columb. Again, from the same to the same, April 24, 1775, ^^^^ 
Padstow. Historical Manuscripts Commission; Fifteenth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part I. 

^ Loyalists of the American Revolution^hy Lorenzo Sabine, vol. L, pp. 3 
to 14, 
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age, had refused to fetter and discourage the infant com- 
merce of America ; and under the Commonwealth that 
commerce grew fast towards prosperous maturity. But 
a Stuart was no sooner on the throne than the British 
Parliament entered on a course of selfish legislation 
which killed the d irect maritime trade between our de- 
pendencies and foreign ports, and, (to borrow the words 
of an eminent historian,) deliberately crushed every form 
of colonial manufacture which could possibly compete 
with the manufactures of England.* 

The traditional resentment against such injustice, kept 
alive by the continuing and ever-increasing material in- 
jury which it inflicted, arrayed men of all classes, creeds, 
and parties in opposition to the interests of the Excheq- 
uer, and to the officers by whom those interests were 
guarded. A gentleman of New York says, in a letter 
written shortly after the American Revolution broke out : 
" I fix all the blame of these proceedings on the Presby- 
terians. You would ask whether no Church of England 
people were among them. Yes, there were; to their 
eternal shame be it spoken. But in general they were 
interested either as smugglers of tea, or as being over- 
burdened with dry goods they knew not how to pay 
for." 2 Thomas Hancock, — the uncle of John Hancock, 
to whom, oblivious of political divergences, he left most 
of his property, — was an ardent royalist and a declared 
Tory. He was reputed to be worth that comfortable 
amount of money which his contemporaries, in the 
phrase used by Pope and Arbuthnot, still called a plum. 
Hancock had made the better part of his fortune by im- 
porting contraband tea from Holland, and supplying it 
to the mess-tables of the army and navy. Considering 
that it was to people holding his political opinions that 



1 Mr. Lecky, in the twelfth chapter of his History, treats of the commer- 
cial relations between England and the American colonies. Within the 
compass of four pages he gives a description of their character and conse- 
quences which is clear, full, and unanswerable. 

* American Archives^ prepared and published under authority of an 
Act of Congress, The letter is dated May 31, 1774. 
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the Crown lawyers would resort if they had occasion to 
pack a jury, it is not difficult to compute their chances 
of securing a conviction on a charge of evading the 
Revenue. Whenever a ganger or tide-waiter was found 
tripping, the Court-house overflowed in every quarter 
with triumphant emotion. About the period of Preston's 
trial, John Adams atgued a suit for a penalty against a 
Custom-house officer for taking greater fees than those 
allowed by law : and, in his own estimation, he argued 
it very indifferently. He won his case ; and in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, somewhat to his amusement 
and yet more to his disgust, he was overwhelmed with 
assurances that he had outdone all his own previous 
efforts, and would thenceforward rank as an equal 
of the greatest orator that ever spoke in Rome or 
Athens. 

For ten years past, ever since George Grenville's 
influence began to be felt in the distant parts of the 
Empire, the claims of the Revenue had been enforced 
with unwonted rigour, which i^i the summer of 1771 
assumed an aggressive and exasperating character. 
Sandwich, who had succeeded Hawke at the Admiralty, 
had appointed an officer with his own surname, and, 
(as it is superfluous to state,) of his own party, to com- 
mand the powerful squadron now stationed in American 
waters. Admiral Montagu, who came fresh from hear- 
ing the inner mind of the Bedf ords as expressed in the 
confidence of the punch-bowl, was always ready to make 
known his opinion of New England and its inhabitants 
in epithets which, on a well-ordered man-of-war, were 
seldom heard abaft the mast. In comparison with him, 
(so it was said,) an American freeholder, living in a 
log-house twenty feet square, was a well-bred and polite 
man. To make matters worse, the Admiral's lady was 
as much too fine as the Admiral himself was coarse. 
"She is very full,** wrote Adams, "of her remarks at 
the assembly and the concert. 'Can this lady afford 
the jewels and dresses she wears ? ' * Oh, that my son 
should come to dance with a mantua-maker ! * ** Between 
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them they encouraged, in those officers whom their ex* 
ample swayed, a tone of arrogance and incivility foreign 
indeed to a noble service.* 

The Navy, like every profession, has its bad bargains ; 
and the lieutenant in command of the scho oner Gaspee . 
which was watching the coast of Rhode Is&nd, set him- 
self to the task of translating the language used on the 
quarter-deck of the flagship into overt acts. He stopped 
and searched vessels without adequate pretext, seized 
goods illegally, and fired at the market boats as they 
entered Newport harbour. He treated the farmers on 
the islands much as the Saracens in the Middle Ages 
treated the coast population of Italy, cutting down their 
trees for fuel, and taking their sheep when his crew 
ran short of fresh meat. The injured parties made their 
voices heard ; and the case was laid before the Admiral, 
who approved the conduct of his subordinate officer, 
and announced that, as sure as any people from New- 
port attempted to rescue a vessel, he would hang them 
as pirates. It was a foolish answer as addressed to 
men who were not long-suffering, nor particular as to 
their methods of righting a grievance ; and they resolved 
that, if it came to a hanging matter, it should be for a 
sheep, and not for a lamb. At the first convenient 
opportunity they boarded the royal schooner, set the 
crew on shore, and burned the vessel to the water's 
edge. A terrible commotion followed. Thurlow, in his 
capacity as Attorney-General, denounced the crime as 

^ The Admiral's appearance was milder than his language. Philip 
Freneao, in a satirical Litany, prayed to be delivered 

^ From groups at St. James's, who slight our petitions, 
And fools that are waiting for further submissions ; 
From a nation whose manners are rough and abrupt ; 
From scoundrels and rascals whom gold can corrupt ; 
From pirates sent out by command of the King 
To murder and plunder, but never to swing ; 
From hot-beaded Montagu, mighty to swear, 
The little fat man with his pretty white hair." 

It was believed in America that Sandwich and the Admiral were brothers; 
and the story, in that shape, has got into history. 
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of a deeper dye than piracy, and reported that the 
whole business was of five times the magnitude of the 
Stamp Act. By a Royal order in Council the authori- 
ties of Rhode Island were commanded to deliver the 
culprits into the hands of the Admiral, with a view of 
their being tried in London. But before the crew of 
a Providence fishing-boat could be arraigned at the Old 
Bailey, and hanged in chains in the Essex marshes, 
they had first to be got out of Narragansett Bay ; and 
Stephen Hopkins, the old Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
refused to lend his sanction to their arrest in face of the 
destiny which awaited them. Admiral Montagu himself, 
right for once, acknowledged that British Acts of Parlia-' 
ment, — at any rate such Acts as the revived statute of 
Henry the Eighth, — would never go down in Amer- 
ica unless forced by the point of the sword. And 
the estimable and amiable Dartmouth, who now was 
Secretary of the Colonies, contrived to hush up a diffi- 
culty which, as he was told by a wise and friendly 
correspondent, if it had been pressed to an extreme 
issue, "would have set the continent into a fresh 
flame." * 

It was too much to expect that Sandwich and Thurlow 
would sit quiet under their defeat. There was no use 
in having the law, good or bad, on their side if those 
who interpreted and administered it in America were 
independent of their influence and dictation. The mem- 
bers of that Cabinet were never slow to make up a 
prescription for anything which they regarded as a dis- 
ease in the body politic ; and, as usual, they tried it first 
on Massachusetts. It was arranged that her judges 
should henceforward have their salaries paid by the 
C rown^ and n pt b y t^^ Pi^inpy Samuel Adams dis- 
cerned the threatening nature of the proposal itself, and 
foresaw the grave perils involved in the principle which 
lay beneath it. At his instigation the patriots of Boston 

'^Dartmouth Correspondence; August 29, 1772, and June 16, 1773. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission; Fourteenth Report, Appendu, 
Part X. 
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invited all the townships of the province to establish 
Committees of Correspondence for the purpose of guard- 
ing their chartered rights, and adjured every legislative 
body throughout America to aid them in repelling an 
invasion which, if it succeeded in their own case, un- 
doubtedly would be directed in turn against all their 
neighbours. Massachusetts rose to the call; and the 
Assembly of Virginia, with the political instinct which 
seldom misled it, took prompt and courageous action ; 
but in other quarters the response was neither hearty 
nor universal. The spirit which had defeated the Stamp 
Act could not be aroused at short notice and on a partial 
issue ; and friends and adversaries alike knew that the 
threatened colony, if things came to the worst, must be 
prepared to rely mainly upon herself. 

There was, however, good reason to doubt whether 
the mother-country was in the temper to fight so paltry 
a matter to such a bitter end. England, outside Parlia- 
ment and within it, was tired of bullying and coercing 
men who after all were Englishmen, whose case rested 
on honoured English precedents, and was asserted and 
maintained by honest English methods. Never was a 
community, (as the men of Massachusetts pathetically 
complained,) so long and so pitilessly assailed with 
malicious abuse as thei rs had been during the past two 
years by enemies in London and within their own 
borders. The reaction now set in; and a large and 
increasing section of the English nation watched with 
respect, and often with sympathy, a resistance con- 
ducted on strict constitutional lines to that which, even 
as seen from England, looked very like a deliberate 
system of small-minded and vexatious tyranny. In 
July 1773, Franklin addressed a letter from London to 
Thomas Cushing, then Speaker of the Massachusetts 
Assembly. "With regard,'* he said, "to the sentiments 
of people in general here concerning America, I must 
say that we have among them many friends and well- 
wishers. The Dissenters are all for us, and many 
of the merchants and manufacturers. There seems to 
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be, even among the country gentlemen, a growing sense 
of our importance, a disapprobation of the harsh meas- 
ures with which we have been treated, and a wish that 
some means might be found of perfect reconciliation." 

Under such circumstances it would have seemed im- 
possible that a Ministry could rise to such a height of 
perverted ingenuity as to deliver Massachusetts from 
her isolation ; to unite all the colonies in sudden, hot, 
and implacable disaffection towards the Crown ; and to 
drive them into courses which would shock the pride 
and alienate the good-will of England. But even that 
feat proved to be within the resources of statesmanship. 
Foremost among the questions of the day at Westmin- 
ster was the con dition of the E ast India Co mpany, which 
now stood on the verge Of bunktuplcyi The home Gov- 
ernment came forward handsomely with a large loan on 
easy terms, and a pledge not to insist on an annual trib- 
ute of four hundred thousand pounds which India had 
somehow contrived to pay, in spite of her deficits, into the 
British exchequer. But, over and above these palliatives, 
the Cabinet had at its disposal the means of relieving the 
famous Corporation from all its embarrassments. There 
lay stored in the warehouses tea and/>ther Indian goods 
to the value of four millions, which had been in course 
of accumulation ever since the Company, not by its own 
fault, had lost a most promising customer. The Ameri- 
can colonies, making a protest against their fiscal wrongs 
in a form which had its attractions for a thrifty people, 
had supplied themselves with smuggled tea from France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and especially from Holland; and 
those foreign merchants who had been tempted into the 
trade .soon learned to accompany their consignments of 
tea with other sorts of Oriental produce. The Custom- 
house officers reckoned that Indian goods, which paid 
nothing to the Treasury and brought no profit to the 
Company, found their way into America to the amount 
of half a million in money every twelvemonth. 

The opportunity was golden, and without alloy. If 
Ministers could bring themselves to adopt the sugges- 
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tion made by the East Indian Directors, and advise a 
willing House of Commons to repeal the Tea-duty, they 
would, by one and the same straightforward and easy 
operation, choke up the underground channels along 
which commerce had begun to flow, pacify the colonies, 
and save the East India Company. The demand of the 
American market for tea was already enormous. The 
most portable and easily prepared of beverages, it was 
then used in the backwoods of the West as lavishly as 
now in the Australian bush. In more settled districts 
the quantity absorbed on all occasions of ceremony is 
incredible to a generation which has ceased to rejoice 
and to mourn in large companies, and at great cost. 
The legislative assembly of more than one colony had 
passed sumptuary laws to keep the friends of the de- 
ceased from drinking his widow and orphans out of 
house and home; and whatever the gentlemen, who 
drove and rode in to a funeral from thirty miles round, 
were in the habit of drinking, the ladies drank tea. 
The very Indians, in default of something stronger, 
took it twice a day ; ^ and however much attached they 
might be to their Great Father beyond the water, it 
must not be supposed that they made special arrange- 
ments in order to ensure that he had been paid his dues 
on the article which they consumed. If only the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a few heartfelt sentences 
of frank retractation and cordial welcome, had thrown 
completely open the door of the Custom-house which 
already was ajar,- all would have been well, then and 
thereafter. Before Parliament was many sessions older, 
America, (after a less questionable fashion than the 
expression, when used in an English budget speech, 
usually implies,) would have drunk the East India Com- 
pany out of all its difficulties. 

A course which went direct to the right point was not 
of a nature to find favour with George the Third and 
his Ministers. They adopted by preference a plan 
under which the East India Company was allowed a 

^ Dartmouth Correspondeme ; January 19, 1773. 
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drawback of the whole Tea-duty then payable in Eng- 
land, while the Exchequer continued to claim the three- 
pence on the pound which was paid, (or, to speak more 
exactly, left unpaid,) in America. Their object was 
such as every one who ran a boatload of smuggled 
goods between Penobscot Bay, and the mouth of the 
Savannah River, could read. This wise scheme, (so 
Franklin put it,) was to ta ke o ff as much duty in Eng- 
land as would make the Company's tea cheaper in 
America than any which foreigners could supply ; and 
at the same time to maintain the duty in America, and 
thus keep alive the right of Parliament to tax the colo- 
nies. " They have no idea," he wrote, "that any people 
can act from any other principle but that of interest ; 
and they believe that threepence in a pound of tea, of 
which one does not perhaps drink ten pounds in a 
year, is sufficient to overcome all the patriotism of an 
American." 

They were not long in finding out their mistake. The 
King, (so North stated,) meant to try the ^question with 
America; and arrangements were accordingly made 
which, whatever else may be said of them, undoubtedly 
accomplished that end. In the autumn Of 1773 ships 
laden with tea sailed for the four principal ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard; and agents or consignees of the 
East India Company were appointed by letter to attend 
their arrival in each of the four towns. { The captain of 
the vessel despatched to Philadelphia found such a re- 
ception awaiting him that he sailed straight back to 
England. Boston, under circumstances which have 
been too frequently described to admit of their ever 
again being related in detail, gratified the curiosity of 
an energetic patriot who expressed a wish to see whether 
tea could be made with salt water. At Charleston the 
cargo was deposited in a damp cellar, where it was 
spoiled as effectually as if it had been floating on the 
tide up and down the channel between James Island 
and Sullivan's Island; and, when New York learned 
that the tea-ships allotted to it had been driven by a gale 
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off the coast, men scanned the horizon, like the garrison 
of Londonderry watching for the English fleet in Lough 
Foyle, in their fear lest fate should rob them of their 
opportunity of proving themselves not inferior in mettle 
to the Bostonians. The great cities, — to which all the 
colonies looked as laboratories of public opinion, and 
theatres of political action, — had now deliberately com* 
mitted themselves to a policy of illegal violence which 
could not fail to wound the self-respect of the English 
people, and make Parliament, for many a long and sad 
year to come, an obedient instrument in the hands of 
men who were resolved, at all hazards, to chastise and 
humble America. / 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BRITISH CABINET. BURKE AND THE WHIGS. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX 

The news from Boston came upon the mother-country 
in the provoking shape of a disagreeable surprise. For 
the ordinary English citizen it was news indeed. He 
had heard how at Philadelphia, on the 4th of June, 1766, 
— the first King's birthday which followed the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, — the healths of George the Third and 
Doctor Franklin had been drunk in public at the same 
table ; and from that moment he had reposed in a serene 
conviction that the American difficulty, for his own life- 
time at all events, was over and done with. He took it 
for granted that the mob in New England was in the 
habit of hunting Custom-house officers, just as a Lon- 
doner, in the days before railroads, lived in the belief 
that the mob in the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire was always breaking frames. He was aware 
that the troops had shot some townspeople in the streets 
of Boston; but he was equally aware that, not many 
months before, the Footguards had shot some Wilkites 
in the Borough of Southwark ; and the one occurrence 
had to his mind no deeper and more permanent signifi- 
cance than the other. The last serious fact connected 
with America, which had come to his knowledge, was 
that Parliament had gone a great deal more than half 
way to meet the wishes of the colonies, had removed all 
but a mere fraction of the unpopular duties, and had 
made an arrangement with the East India Company by 
which the colonists would thenceforward drink tea much 
cheaper than he could drink it himself. And now, as 
a recognition of her patience and self-control, and as a 

no 
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reply to her friendly advances, England was slapped in 
her smiling face with a zest and vigour which sent a 
thrill of exultation through all, in any quarter of the 
world, who envied her and wished her ill. It was true 
that close and dispassionate investigation would show 
that, for the treatment which she had received, she had 
herself, or rather her chosen gov.ernors, to thank. But 
the first effect of an insult is not to set Englishmen com- 
puting and weighing what they have done to deserve it; 
and the national indignation, in heat and unanimity, 
hardly fell short of that which was in our own time 
aroused throughout the Northern States of America by 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 

The country was in a temper for any folly which its 
rulers would allow it to commit ; and unfortunately the 
crisis had come just when the system of Personal Gov- 
ernment had reached the culminating point of success 
towards which the King had long been working. Every 
particle of independence, and of wisdom which dared to 
assert itself, had at last been effectually eliminated from 
the Csbii^t. Administrative experience was to be found 
there, and some forethought and circumspection, and 
plenty of timidity ; but those Ministers who were afraid 
of strong courses stood in much greater terror of their 
strong monarch. The men who, in March 1770, had 
pronounced themselves against the retention of the Tea- 
duty were no longer in a position to warn or to advise 
him. The Dukejj£.,^afton, after. the humiliating de- 
feat which on that occasion he su£Eered, lost no time in 
surrendering to Lo rd N orth the first place in the Gov- 
ernment. He consented indeed, a^ the instance of the 
King, to keep the Privy Seal ; but he consulted his own 
dignity by refusing to sit as a subordinate in a Cabinet 
which, while he was still Prime Minister, had overruled 
him in the case of a decision second in importance to 
none which any Cabinet was ever called on to take. 

Conway and Sir Edward Hawke had retired from 
office ; and Granby had met, in mournful fashion, death 
which he had gaily confronted on many a disputed field. 
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Though four generations have come and gone, an Eng- 
lish reader learns with something of a personal shock 
that there was a dark side to that brilliant career. Pos- 
terity remembers him as the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and Commander-in-Chief of the army, whom 
no officer envied ; the statesman whom every ally, and 
every opponent, loved; the leader of horse who was 
named with Ziethen and Seidlitz in all the cavalry bar- 
racks of Europe ; the idol of the people in days when 
the people seldom troubled themselves to distinguish be- 
tween one politician and another. But, with all this, 
Granby behind the scenes was an erring, an overbur- 
dened, and at last a most unhappy man. He was a 
jovial companion to high and humble; a profuse and 
often unwise benefactor; a soldier of the camp in 
foreign lands, with little time, and less inclination, to 
look closely into his private affairs at home ; and, above 
all, an elderly heir-apparent to an immense estate; — 
and it cannot be denied that he had the faults of his 
qualities and of his position. Like some greater men, 
and with more excuse, at fifty years of age he had a 
broken constitution, and he was deep in debt. None 
the less, at the bidding of duty, he resisted the entrea- 
ties of George the Third, who was sincerely desirous not 
to lose him from the Ministry. Resigning his employ- 
ments and emoluments, he retired into pecuniary em- 
barrassment unrelieved by occupation and uncheered by 
health. A year afterwards he died at Scarborough, 
where he had gone in the hope of a cure, only to find 
himself involved in the worry and tumult of a contested 
Yorkshire election. "You are no stranger," a friend of 
the family writes, " to the spirit of procrastination. The 
noblest mind that ever existed, the amiable man whom 
we lament, was not free from it. I have lived to see 
the first heir, of a subject, in the Kingdom, lead a mis- 
erable shifting life, attended by a levee of duns, and at 
last die broken-hearted, — for so he really was, — rather 
than say, * I will arise and go to my father.' It is im- 
possible to describe the distress of the whole country. 
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Every place you passed through in tears, and the Castle 
was the head-quarters of misery and dejection. The 
Duke rose up to meet me with an appearance of cheer- 
fulness, but soon relapsed into a sullen melancholy, and 
for three weeks he appeared to me petrified."^ 

The departure of Conway, Hawke, and Granby, three ( <, 
men of the sword who feared nothing except an unright- 
eous quarrel, left the honour of England in the keeping 
of the Bgdfprds. For them it must be said that, when ' 
urging their views in council, they had all the advantage 
which proceeds from sincerity of conviction. Their ideas 
of ministerial discretion permitted them, whether sober, 
drunk, or half-seas over, to rail at the colonists as rebels 
and traitors before any company in London ; and it may 
well be believed that they did not pick their words within 
the walls of that chamber where they had a right to 
speak their entire mind in as plain terms as their col- 
leagues would endure. What is known about the tracta- 
bility of those colleagues is among the miracles of 
history ; though the full extent of it can only be con- 
jectured by a comparison of the partial revelations which 
have seen the light of day. In 1779 Lord North con- 
fessed to the King that, for at least three years, he had 
held in his heart an opinion that the system which the 
Government had pursued would end in the ruin of his 
Majesty and the country. Yet during three more years 
he continued to pursue that system, and would never 
have desisted from it if Washmgton had not been too 
strong for him abroad, and Charles Fox and his friends 
too many for him at home. Lord Gower, the President 

1 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part 
v. The letter is in sad contrast with another in the same volume written 
nine years before to Granby, then a recalcitrant invalid, by Lx)rd Ligonier, 
— one of the few men who bad a right to criticise or to compliment him. 
*^ I am to thank you for the remedy you have discovered for a fever. It 
has ever been unknown till your time ; but now it is manifest that, if a man 
is ordered to his bed with this disorder, he has nothing more to do than to 
jump out of it, get upon his horse, and Bght away. But however prevail- 
ing that remedy has been on a late occasion, I do not recommend it for the 
future." Granby had just come victorious out of the last and fiercest of 
his German battles. 

VOL, I. I 
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of the Council, supported in public North's policy, al- 
though he loved it no better than did North himself ; 
but five years so spent were enough for him, and at the 
end of that period he appeased his conscience by a resig- 
nation which, for a member of that Ministry, may bj 
called prompt, and even premature. Strangest of all 
was the letter in which Lord Harrington, before ever a 
cannon had been fired or a sabre stained, had laid down 
in black and white his inward judgement on what had 
been the origin of the dispute, and on what should be the 
conduct of the war. He argued that it was madness on 
the part of any Ministry to impose a tax which no Min- 
istry had the strength to levy ; that the attempt to fight 
the colonists on land could only result in disaster and 
disgrace; that a judicious employment of our naval 
force was the least unpromising method of combating 
the rebellion ; and that, so far from reinforcing the army 
in Massachusetts, the garrison should at once be with- 
drawn from Boston, leaving that undutiful city to its 
own devices. Those were his views, deliberately enter- 
tained and never abandoned; and nevertheless, as 
Secretary at War, he despatched to America every 
soldier who fought between the day of Bunker's Hill 
and the day of Monmouth Court House. 

The t heory of niinister i^^ f^spnnRihilify which then 
prevailed in high official circles was carefully laid down 
by L ord Barrinprton'^ broth er^ the Bishop of Durham, 
in a passage of biography agreeably redolent of fra- 
ternal pride. "In conjunction,'* the Bishop wrote, 
" with the other members of Administration, Lord Bar- 
rington bore the censures which were now very gen- 
erally directed against the supporters of the American 
War: yet no person less deserved those censures. 
There is the clearest and most decisive evidence that 
Lord Barrington disapproved the adopted mode of 
coercion, and that he submitted, both to the King and 
his Ministers, his sentiments on the subject in the most 
unequivocal terms. His opinion was that, though it 
became his duty to remonstrate with his colleagues in 
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office, it was neither honourable nor proper for him to 
appeal to the uninformed judgements of others, and to 
play a game of popularity at the expense of the public." 

The colleague to whom Lord Barrington more partic- 
ularly addressed his remonstrances was Lord_Dart- 
m^th, the Secretary of State in charge of America. 
His selection for that post had been an act of true 
wisdom. With an empire such as ours, a judicious 
ruler, who has an appointment to make, takes due 
account of local tastes and preferences. He will flatter 
one colony by sending to it as Governor a public man 
who is supposed to have studied agriculture, and will 
please another by appointing a nobleman who undoubt- 
edly understands horses. Bringing the same know- 
ledge of mankind into higher regions, George the Third 
and Lord North paid America a marked and acceptable 
compliment when they committed the care of her in- 
terests to the most distinguished member of a school of 
thought and practice which was already beginning to be 
called Evangelical. 

The fame of Lord Dartmouth had been carried far 
and wide throughout the English-speaking world by 
that association of brave and sincere men who were in 
hard conflict with the vices of the age, and in earnest 
protest against the lukewarmness of its religious faith. 
He was a Churchman ; and the claims of the Establish- 
ment were in small favour with the colonists. But he 
belonged to that sectignjiLUhurchmen who looked out- 
side, as well as within, their own borders for allies to 
aid them in their lifelong warfare against ignorance and 
indifference, misery, cruelty, and sin. Lord Halifax, 
accounted a rake and spendthrift even by that lax gen- 
eration, had gone as far as he dared, and much farther 
than was safe, into a scheme for planting bishops in 
America. But Dartmouth, the light of whose goodness 
would have shone in the brightest days of Christianity, 
recognised only one spiritual banner beneath which 
men should fight, and cared little or nothing to what 
regiment belonged the arm that sustained it, if only it 
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was carried worthily. He had long ago applied himself 
to the sage and praiseworthy task of turning to account 
the spirit of enthusiasm which had grown strong within 
the Church itself, under the fostering care of John 
Wesley. The great preacher in his letters to the Sec- 
retary of State, occasionally pushed somewhat far 
a friend's privilege of criticism and remonstrance ; but 
Dartmouth had no notion of throwing away the ad- 
vantage of such an intimacy on account of a few frank 
and rough words. "Have you a person," asked 
Wesley, "in all England who speaks to your lordship 
so plain and downright as I do ; who considers not the 
peer, but the man ; who rarely commends, but often 
blames, and perhaps would do it oftener if you desired 
it ? " More than once, as will be seen in the course of 
this narrative, Wesley made good his promise at a time 
when honest advice was of priceless value. 

Dartmouth assisted Lady Huntingdon with his means 
and influence, and the still more needed contribution of 
his sound sense and knowledge of the world, in her 
endeavours to provide English pulpits with a supply of 
preachers who believed what they said, and were trained 
in the art of saying it. He found a wiser, and not less 
open-handed, auxiliary than her Ladyship in John Thorn- 
ton, the true founder of the Evangelicalism which was 
prevalent and prominent in the Established Church 
during the period when that Church took a forward part 
in courageous and unpopular movements for the general 
benefit of mankind. The two friends quietly and steadily 
applied themselves to mend the income of poor livings 
held by good men, to purchase advowsons, and to confer 
them upon clergymen who expounded the Gospel as 
they themselves had learned it. While pursuing this 
work they had the rare privilege of establishing a per- 
manent claim on the gratitude of very many who have 
little sympathy with their specific creed. Lord Dart- 
mouth made interest in high episcopal quarters to obtain 
the nrr^1nat^nn nf jpKn T^j^wton^ who was too much in 

earnest about religion to be readily entrusted with a 
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commission to teach it, except as a matter of favour to a 
great man. The statesman placed the divine in the 
curacy of Olney ; and Mr. Thornton added an allowance 
of two hundred pounds a year. " Be hospitable," he 
wrote to Newton, ** and keep an open house for such as 
are worthy of entertainment. Help the poor and needy." 
That roof soon sheltered a guest than whom few had 
been worthier of entertainment since Abraham's tent 
was pitched on the plains of Mamre, and none had been 
more in need of it since this world began. For William 
Cowper spent the period of gloom and depression which 
fell upon him in middle life under Newton's care, and 
as a member of his family. It was at Dartmouth's cost 
that the house had been fitted and furnished, and deco- 
rated in a manner to suit the taste of the inmates. And 
to Dartmouth Newton made periodical reports of his 
friend's condition in phraseology now long out of date, 
but alive with sentiments of tenderness and delicacy 
which were to the honour of him who wrote, and of him 
who read.^ 

Cowper, and Newton, and Lady Huntingdon, and 
the Wesleys were Church people, or laboured stoutly to 
be accounted so. But Dartmouth's breadth of charity 
and ardour of conviction were bounded by no ecclesias- 
tical barriers ; and in this respect he was in full sym- 
pathy with his friend John Thornton, who seldom enjoyed 
an excursion to the mountains or the sea-coast unless 
he was accompanied by some Nonconformist minister 
who wanted, but could not afford, a holiday. Already, 
long before official position had made it worth his while 
to court popularity in the colonies, the peer had taken 
most effective interest in a school established on the 

1 As soon as a favourable change arrived in Cowper's health, Dart- 
mouth \<^as the first to be informed by John Newton that the Lord was 
** on his way to turn mourning into joy," When Cowper came once more 
to himself, he found his shelves bare of the books, which had been sold 
during the period of his sickness and poverty. Dartmouth's library then 
supplied him with the volumes of travels over the study of which his mind 
regained its strength, and acquired a cheerfulness that endured long 
enough to depict itself for our delight in indelible colours before it once 
again was overclouded. 
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New Hampshire frontier for the conversion and civilisa- 
tion of the Indians : a school which, as time went on, 
and his benefactions multiplied, received the name of 
Dartmouth College. In 1771 he invited the co-opera- 
tion of the Bishop of London, and received a reply of a 
nature which goes further to illustrate the inward 
causes of the American troubles than many ponderous 
volumes of minutes and reports. The Bishop, (so the 
answer ran,) had received no intimation that the Head 
of the College was to belong to the Church of England, 
or that the prayers to be used were those of the Liturgy. 
The other members of the Board, his Lordship further 
remarked, appeared to be Dissenters, and he therefore 
could not see how a bishop could be of use among them, 
and accordingly begged to decline the honour which 
the trustees had done him. The Bishop altogether ig- 
nored the circumstance that members of the Church of 
England were the Dissenters in Massachusetts ; and 
that, at the very outside, they numbered only one-fif- 
teenth of the population. Dartmouth, however, was well 
aware that a religious undertaking in New England, if 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians were kept out of it, 
could not be expected to overflow with vitality ; and, in 
face of the Bishop of London's disapproval, he continued 
to be President of the Board. 

The colonists saw that Dartmouth understood their 
ways, and was at one with them on matters which he 
regarded as infinitely higher and more important than 
any political diflferences. Whether he was in or out of 
office, — when he was advocating their cause, and when, 
in obedience to worse and stronger men than himself, 
he was doing his utmost to ruin it, — they persisted in 
looking on him as a friend at heart. Virginia and New 
York addressed to him their felicitations on the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, accompanied, among othexi^less 
romantic presents, by a young eaglet; at whose full- 
grown claws and beak, in coming years, he must have 
looked with mingled feelings when he paid a visit to his 
aviary. On the occasion of the Boston massacre of 
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March 1770 the popular leaders transmitted to Dart- 
mouth a full account of their proceedings, as to an 
honest man who would take care that their statement of 
the case should be known at Court. When, in August, 
1772, he was appointed Secretary of the Colonies, the 
news was hailed with satisfaction tlTroUghout America 
by people of all parties ; and as months rolled on, and 
the plot thickened, every post brought him more valu- 
able testimonies of afiFection and confidence in the shape 
of letters of counsel from the most unlikely quarters. 
Good men, even from among the ranks of those whom 
he never without a twinge could call rebels, dared to 
write him their true thoughts, and cared to do it. When 
he allowed himself to become the instrument of an hos- 
tility which was foreign to his nature, — and, it is to be 
feared, not consonant with his opinions, — they dimin- 
ished something from their respect, but he always 
retained their love. Two generations afterwards, in 
the July of 1829, the citizens of New York asked leave 
to detain his portrait, then on its way from England to 
the College which bore his name. The request was 
granted ; and they placed the picture in their Hall of 
Justice, next those of Washington and Franklin, on the 
day of the Celebration of Independence. If Dartmouth 
could have ruled the colonies according to the dictates 
of his own judgement and his own conscience, that In- 
dependence would have been postponed till he had 
ceased to be Secretary of State; and, whenever it 
arrived, it would have excited very different feelings 
and recollections from those with which it was destined 
to be a ssocia ted. 

Among men of our race, in every quarter of the globe, 
and under every form of government, as soon as a pub- 
Uc dgijig er is clearly recognised, some one will be found 
to face it. The undisguised tyranny of the Stuarts in 
the seventeenth century had worked its own cure by the 
sturdy opposition which it evoked from all classes, and 
almost every creed. By the time George the Third had 
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been on the throne ten years, there were no two opinions 
among politicians about the righteousness and wisdom 
of the Revolution of 1688. To hear them talk, they 
were all Whigs together; but meanwhile, under their 
eyes, and with their concurrence, a despotism of a subtle 
and insidious texture was being swiftly and deftly inter- 
woven into the entire fabric of the Constitution. The 
strong will, the imperious character, and the patient, 
unresting industry of the King, working through sub- 
servient Ministers upon a corrupt Parliament, had made 
him master of the State as efiFectively, and far more se^ 
curely, than if his authority had rested on the support 
of an army of foreign mercenaries. The purpose to 
which he was capable of putting his all but unlimited 
authority was soon to be written in blood and fire over 
the face of the globe ; but already there was a man who, 
from his reading of history, his knowledge of human 
nature, and his experience of what politics had become 
since tlie new policy began to be inaugurated, foresaw 
the consequences which could not fail to result from the 
establishment of absolute power. 

That man was Edmund Burke, who for some time 
past had been looking about him in search of forces able 
to make good a resistance which he himself, at any per- 
sonal hazard whatever, was resolved to offer. He hoped 
little from the people. Even if the public at large had 
been awake to what was going on, and had cared to stop 
it, all effort in that direction would have been sorely 
hampered by the trammels of the system under which 
Parliament was then chosen. Free electoral bodies ex- 
isted in most of the counties of England, and in some 
of her great cities ; but those bodies could do little, how- 
ever strongly they might desire to make their influence 
felt. They were overweighted and overborne by the 
three hundred and sixty members for boroughs in the 
hands of private patrons or of the Treasury itself, and 
by Scotland, which was one close constituency returning 
fifty so-called representatives. In truth, however, the 
opinion of the country was asleep ; and those who were 
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most anxious to arouse it, in despondent moments, were 
inclined to pronounce it dead. '' As to the good people 
of England," said Burke, " they seem \o partake every 
day, more and more, of the chai^cter of that administra- 
tion which they have been induced to tolerate. I am 
satisfied that, within a few years, there has been a great 
change in the national character. We seem no longer 
that eager, inquisitive, jealous, fiery people which we 
have been formerly, and which we have been a very 
short time ago. No man commends the measures which 
have been pursued, or expects any good from those 
which are in preparation ; but it is a cold, languid 
opinion, like what men discover in affairs that do not 
concern them. It excites to no passion. It prompts to 
no action." ^ 

Despairing of the mass, Rnrke turned tn in^yvidnals ; 

and he found his recruits for the pa rty of indepen dence 
and purity among the most exalted and wealtny of the 
land. He argued, (and there was reason for it,) that a 
sense of public duty must be founded on a consciousness 
of public responsibility. Thousands of honest votes, 
cast in the polling booths of Yo rksh ire and Somerset- 
shire, went for no more than the voice of a constituency 
the whole of which could sit round one table within 
reach of the same haunch of venison. The average 
elector, when once that knowledge had been brought 
home to him, did not care to inform himself minutely 
about affairs of State, a share in the control of which 
was so capriciously and unequally distributed. But it 
was another matter with those who were born to govern. 
The peer with an hereditary seat in that House which 
then afforded almost as good a platform for an orator as 
the other, and a still more advantageous starting-point 
for an administrator; the young man of fortune, who 
had only to choose the borough for his money, as his 
brother in orders would choose a living, or his brother 
in the army a regiment ; the great landowner, whom the 
freeholders trusted and liked as a country neighbour, 

^ Letter to Lord Rockingham ; August 23, 1775. 
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without very close inquiry into the side which he took 
in the squabbles and intrigues among which he had to 
shape his course at Westminster ; — these were men who 
had leisure for public affairs, who could influence their 
direction and their issue, and who had the deepest in- 
terest in understanding them. The nature and extent of 
^ that interest Burke explained in a fine lesson, couched 
^ • y under the form of flattery, and addressed to a disciple 
I \-\ who was soon to improve upon the teaching of his 
^ ^ vJ master. " Persons in your station of life," he wrote to 

' z/^" the Duke of Richmond, "ought to have long views. 

\ * You, if you are what you ought to be, are in my eyes 

the great oaks that shade a country and perpetuate 
your benefits from generation to generation. The im- 
mediate power of a Duke of Richmond, or a Marquis of 
Rockingham, is not so much of moment ; but if their 
conduct and example hand down their principles to their 
successors, then their houses become the public reposi- 
tories and offices of record for the Constitution : not like 
the Tower, or Rolls Chapel, where it is searched for, and 
sometimes in vain, in rotten parchments under dripping 
and perishing walls ; but in full vigour, and acting with 
vital energy and power, in the character of the leading 
men and natural interests of the country." Such, and 
so very far from democratic, was t he origin of the par tv 
which from that time onward fought the battle of liberal 
principles in Parliament. 

When tlHings of popular violence, most exasperating 
to the English mind, arrived from America, a grave 
responsibility devolved upon statesmen who were out 
of office ; for, — with all who were prudent in the Minis- 
try cowed and silent, and its reckless members dom- 
inant and noisy, — the nation, at this supreme moment, 
was likely to be ill piloted. More often than appears on 
the face of history, a Cabinet has been saved from the 
full consequences of its own policy by an Op posi tion 
which did not shrink from the labour, and the odium, of 
preventing the men in power from effecting all the mis- 
chief upon which their minds were set ; but such a task. 
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the most invidious which can fall within the sphere of 
public duty, requires something more for its successful 
performance than patriotic impulses and good inten- 
tions. Unfortunately those honourable and seemly 
political commodities now constituted nearly the whole 
stock in trade of the peers and county members who 
watched and criticised the Government. As Ministers, 
eight years before, they had done their duty faithfully 
and well during the brief period which elapsed between 
the moment when the King had no choice but to a(!cept 
their services, and the moment when he first could And 
a pretext for dispensing with them. Burke's "Short 
Account of a Short Administration " set forth, with the 
imadomed fidelity of an inventory, the catalogue of per- 
formances which Lord Rockingham and his colleagues 
had packed into the compass of one year and twenty 
days. In tastes, in character, and in worldly position 
these men were suited to use power well, and to aban- 
don it cheerfully as soon as they were unable any 
longer to employ it for the advantage of the country ; 
but they were not equally inclined to conduct, year in 
and year out, the thankless and hopeless battle against 
able and unscrupulous opponents who were fighting like 
irritated bulldogs in defence of their salaries. For true 
gentlemen, (and such the Rockinghams were,) the pros- 
pect before them was not enticing. The best they 
could anticipate was to spend years in being bantered 
by Rigby, and brow-beaten by Thurlow, and denounced 
as traitors by Wedderburn for expressing in mild terms 
their sympathy with a cause which in former days he 
had almost contrived to bring into disrepute by the vio- 
lence with which he had advocated it And at the end 
of those years they might, as the crown of success, be 
able to force themselves into the counsels of a monarch 
who hated them, and who treated them as none among 
them would have treated the humblest of their depen- 
dents and retainers. 

The Whig magnates, while they had little to gain 
from a political career, had in their own opinion almost 
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everything to lose. In that age of enjoyment they held 
the best seats in the theatre of life ; and their notions 
of pleasure squared, even less than those of most men, 
with the conditions under which hard public work is 
done. There were politicians for whom the sweetest 
hours of the twenty-four began when the rattle of the 
coaches up St. James Street told that the House of 
Commons was no longer sitting, and ended when they 
were helped into their beds by daylight; — in whose 
eyes Ranelagh surpassed all the gardens of Chatsworth, 
and the trees in the Mall were more excellent than the 
elms at Althorp or the oaks of Welbeck. But Rock- 
ingham and his followers loved the country ; ' and there 
were few amongst them who did not possess plenty of 
it to love. Assembling for business in a November fog, 
and wrangling on until a June sun shone reproachfully 
through the windows, seemed a doubtful form of happi- 
ness even to Gibbon, whose conceptions of rustic soli- 
tude did not go beyond a cottage at Hampton Court 
during the summer months. But to haunt London 
when the thorns were red and white, and the syringas 
fragrant, or when the hounds were running over the 
Yorkshire pastures, and the woodcocks were gathering 
in the Norfolk copses ; to debate amidst clamour, and 
vote in a lobby where there was hardly space to stand, 
with the hope that at some unknown point in the future 
he might draw salary for a few quarter days, — was not 
a career to the mind of a great landowner who seldom 
got as much sport and fresh air as he could wish, and 
who, since he had outgrown the temptations of the 
card-table, had never known what it was to spend half 
his income. 

In the spring of 1774 the Qppnsjtj^n retained very 
Httle hold on Parliament, and still less on the country. 
Their impotence was the constant theme of every one 
who was their well-wisher, and who would have been 
their supporter if they had provided him with anything 
to support. Their supine attitude was noticed with de- 
light and exultation in the private letters of their adver- 
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saries, who were however far too judicious to taunt them 
with it in public ; and among themselves it formed an 
unfailing subject of mutual confession and expostulation. 
For years together, both before and after the outbreak 
of the American War, the comments of Londoners who 
kept their friends at a distance informed of what was 
doing at Westminster are all in the same strain. " I 
wish I could send you some news," wrote Lord Town- 
shend in 1772 ; "but all is dull and the town thin. The 
Opposition, poor souls who can do no harm, (the Dukes 
of Richmond, Devonshire, and Portland excepted,) seem 
to have left the nation entirely to this wicked Ministry." 
"Lord North," said Sir George Macartney in 1773, 
** has had a wonderful tide of success, and there does 
not seem anything likely to interrupt it. Opposition is 
growing ridiculous and contemptible, and 'tis now said 
that after this Session Lord Rockingham will give it 
up. 

The colonial difficulty, instead of bracing the sinews 
of the Opposition, only made them more conscious of 
their own helplessness. The Duke of Richmond, who x 
was the fighting man of the party in the Lords, admitted | 
in March 1775 that he felt very languid about the 
American business; that he saw no use in renewing 
efforts which invarWjly failed; and that, in his view, 
nothing would r^HK common-sense to the country 
except the dreadft^^Blsequences which must follow 
from what he call^H^ diabolical policy on which it 
was embarked.^ Honfce Walpole, an honest and anx- 
ious patriot beneath all his fashionable gossip and anti- 
quarian frippery, thus wound up a long series of passages 
reflecting on the degeneracy of the party which pro- 
fessed to withstand the Court. " I would lay a wager 
that if a parcel of schoolboys were to play at politicians, 

^ Samuel Curwen, a Tory exile who had fled across the Atlantic in what 
may be described as the First Emigration, comforted his fellow-Loyalists, 
whom he had left behind him in America, with assurances that the Oppo- 
sition in the British Parliament was too inconsiderable in numbers, influ- 
ence, and activity to hinder the pUins of the Administration for restoring 
order in New England. 
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the children that should take the part of the Opposition 
would discover more spirit and sense. The cruellest 
thing that has been said of the Americans by the Court 
is that they were encouraged by the Opposition. You 
might as soon light a fire with a wet dishclout.'' 

Epithet for epithet, the retrospective loyalty due from 
Liberals to a former chief of their party would incline 
them to compare Lord Rockingham to a nobler article 
of domestic use than that which suggested itself to Hor- 
ace Walpole; but a wet blanket he certainly must be 
called. He was the most exalted instance in Parlia- 
mentary history of the force of Burke's maxim that a 
habit of not speaking at all grows upon men as fast as 
a habit of speaking ill, and is as great a misfortune. 
To the end of his days, whenever Rockingham had 
mustered courage to open his mouth in public, he was 
congratulated as if he had been a young County Mem- 
ber who had moved the Address, without breaking down, 
on the first day of his first Parliament. ** It gave me 
great pleasure," wrote the Duke of Richmond in 1769, 
" to hear that you had exerted yourself to speak in the 
House ; and I am particularly pleased that you returned 
to the charge on the second day, and replied : for it 
gives me hopes that you will get rid of that ill-placed 
timidity which has hitherto checked you. Be assured, 
you cannot speak too often. Practice will make it easy 
to you." It was a curious way of writing to a man who 
had already been Prime Minister. 

If in the Lords thf^ Opposition had a leader whose 
heart sank within him whenever he gave the word of 
command, the Opposition in the Commons had to do as 
they best could without any leader whatsoever. They 
came to the House, as Burke ruefully expressed it, to 
dispute among themselves, to divert the Ministry, and 
to divide eight and twenty. There was indeed always 
Burke, who during a quarter of a century adorned and 
illustrated the cause of freedom ; and who, when in his 
declining years he exerted his eloquence against the 
French Revolution, led, or rather drove, the House of 
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Commons and the Government, and the country too. 
But his merits and his failings alike disqualified him to 
be the titular head of one of the great parties in the 
fastidious and aristocratic Parliaments of the eighteenth 
century. He had some of the faults of his time, and 
some of the defects which are popularly imputed to his 
place of birth. He wanted self-control in debate ; and 
he seldom observed a sense of proportion either in the 
length of his speeches, or in the size and colour of his 
rhetorical figures. There are passages in Burke, rich 
to gaudiness and audacious almost to crudity, which are 
equally astonishing when we reflect that a human im- 
agfination was capable of producing them without pre- 
vious study, and when we remember that they were 
spoken, in the actual words which we now read, to a 
House of Commons waiting for its dinner or, (more 
inconceivable still,) to a House of Commons that had 
dined.* He lived beyond his means,- and was far too 
much in the company of relatives who were not particu- 
lar as to the methods by which they endeavoured to fill 
their empty purses ; but that circumstance in itself should 
have been no bar to the favour of an Assembly where 
the receipt for mending an impaired fortune was to sell 
votes for allotments in government loans, and for shares 
in government contracts. The unpardonable sin of 
Edmund Burke was that he owed his position in the 
political world to nothing except his industry and his 
genius. 

He knew his place ; and if he ever forgot it, there 
were those at hand who made it a matter of conscience 

^ In 17^, when arguing for an inquiry into the administration of the 
law of libel, Burke thus expressed his want of confidence in the Judges : 
''The lightning has pierced their sanctuary, and rent the veil of their 
temple from the top even to the bottom. Nothing is whole, nothing it 
sound. The ten tables of the laV.are shattered and splintered. The Ark 
of the Covenant is lost, and pass^^ into the hands of the uncircnmcised. 
Both they and ye are become an abomination unto the Lord. In order to 
wash away your sins, let Moses and the prophets ascend Mount Sinai, and 
bring us down the second table of the law in thunders and lightnings ; for 
in thunders and lightnings the Constitution was first, and must now, be 
established." 
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to deal with him faithfully. He left among his papers 
a noble composition which, if it had been a fifth of the 
length that it is, would have been as widely admired as 
Dr. Johnson's reply to Lord Chesterfield. It was the 
draft answer to a letter from Dr. Markham, the Bishop 
of Chester, and tutor to the Prince of Wales. Markham 
had taken upon himself to reprove Edmund Burke for 
his public conduct ; and on that occasion he sadly for- 
got what was due to an old friendship, and to the per- 
sonal claims of the man whom he was addressing. Even 
at this distance of time it is impossible to read without 
indignation the contemptuous terms in which a success- 
ful formalist, who had risen by worldly arts into a great 
ecclesiastical position,^ ventured to upbraid an exalted 
thinker, who had missed wealth and prosperity, for his 
presumption in expressing an opinion on matters which 
were .too high for him, and on people of a station above 
his own. The Churchman expressed surprise that the 
member of Parliament resented the advice to bring down 
the aim of his ambition to a lower level, and reminded 
him that arrogance in a man of his condition was intol- 
erable. Burke's conduct was ridiculous folly, and his 
house, "a hole of adders" ; and, being what he was, he 
had the insolence to ill-treat the first men of the king- 
dom ; — those first men being Rigby and Lord Barring- 
ton, whose names are now chiefly remembered because 
they occasionally appear to disadvantage in a corner of 
one of his scathing sentences. ** My Lord," was the 
reply, " I think very poorly of Ned Burke or his preten- 
sions; but, by the blessing of God, the just claims of 
active members of Parliament shall never be lowered 
in the estimation of mankind by my personal or official 
insignificance. ... If ever things should entitle me to 



^ In 1764 Markham entreated the Duke of Bedford to procure him 
** one of the inferior bishoprics." ** Whatever preferment," the Rev- 
erend Doctor wrote, " I may chance to rise to, I shall not set a higher 
value on any of its emoluments than on the ability it may possibly give Ine 
of being useful to some of your Grace's friends." — Thi Bedford Corre' 
spondence; vol. iii., p. 275. 
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look for office, it is my friends who must discover the 
place I hold in Parliament. I shall never explain it I 
protest most solemnly that, in my eye, thinking as I do 
of the intrinsic dignity of a member of Parliament, I 
should look upon the highest office the subject could 
aspire to as an object rather of humiliation than of pride. 
It would very much arrange me in point of convenience. 
It would do nothing for me in point of honour." ^ 

Burke needed no candid friend to bid him take a 
lower seat. The iron had entered into his soul, never 
to leave it ; and, far from aspiring to the first place, he 
was well aware that he could not afford even to be con- 
spicuous. " I saw and spoke to several,*' he writes on 
one occasion. " Possibly I might have done service to 
the cause, but I did none to myself. This method of 
going hither and thither, and agitating things person- 
ally, when it is not done in chief, lowers the estimation 
of whoever is engaged in such transactions ; especially 
as they judge in the House of Commons that a man's 
intentions are pure in proportion to his languor in en- 
deavouring to carry them into execution." ^ So deeply 
impressed was he with the preponderating influence 
which birth and rank then exercised in the transactions 
of politics that he seriously thought of inviting Lord 
George Germaine to marshal and command the party. 
At a very early moment, however, it became evident that, 
for people who wanted to be taken under fire, it was not 
enough to get l^^fyd ^^orgf ^ermaine into the saddle ; 
for a division in Parliament answers lo a charge in the 
field, and Lord George had as little eye or heart for the 
one as for the other. It soon got to Burke's saying 
plainly and bluntly that, whether his Lordship concurred 
or not, no human consideration would hinder himself, 
for one, from dividing the House ; and the paths of the 
two men thenceforward finally diverged. The noble- 
man took the road which led to place, and salary, and a 
perceptible addition to the heavy account which already 

^ Burke to Rockingham; January 10, 1773. Correspondence of Edmun i 
Burke; voL L, pp. 276 to 33S. 

VOL. I. K 
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stood against him in a ledger of Britain's glory. The 
commoner returned to his continuous, and at length vic- 
torious, wrestle with corruption in high places, and to 
his honourable and indispensable, but obscure, labours 
behind the scenes of the senatorial theatre. 

"Burke," said the Duke of Richmond, "you have 
more merit than any man in keeping us together ; " and 
none knew better than his Grace how hard the task 
was. The exertions of the great orator were by no 
means confined to the Chamber in which he himself 
sate. He counted the peers as a part of the flock which 
he tended with so small a prospective share in the 
profits, and so exclusive a monopoly of the toil and the 
anxiety. He wrote their Protests ; he drew their Reso- 
lutions; he told therft when they were to speak, and 
sketched, not always in outline, what they were to say. 
From Rockingham downwards he urged on them the 
duty of attendance at Westminster, putting aside the 
plea of weak health with decorous but unambiguous in- 
credulity. His desk was full of pathetic epistles in 
which the fathers of the Whig party, in both Houses, 
begged to be allowed a little longer holiday from the 
public debates, and, (what in that season of discourage- 
ment and depression they liked even less,) from the 
private consultations of the party. "Indeed, Burke," 
wrote the Duke of Richmond from Goodwood, "you 
are too unreasonable to desire me to be in town some 
time before the Meeting of Parliament. You see how 
very desperate I think the game is. You know how 
little weight my opinion is of with our friends in the 
lump ; and to what purpose can I then meet them ? 
No ; let me enjoy myself here till the Meeting, and then, 
at your desire, I will go to town and look about me for 
a few days." Even Savile stopped at home, for reasons 
sufficiently elevated and disinterested to have commended 
themselves to John Hampden, but which none the less 
kept him out of the way when he was most wanted. 
Lord John Cavendish, never good at excuses, and light- 
est among the light weights who could afford to be well 
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mounted, was reduced to admit that he stayed in the 
country to hunt ; and Burke's sentiment with regard to 
him was divided between respect for his frankness, and 
regret for the absence of the keenest politician in a 
family group who required no watching or stimulating 
when once he had collected them in London.^ 

The Whigs defended themselves to each other, — and, 
when they dared, tried to pacify their taskmaster, — by the 
allegation that public action was useless in the House 
because public feeling was asleep in the country. But 
this, as Burke did not hesitate to inform them, was their 
own fault. They were selfishly indifferent about what 
he regarded as a statesman's primary function, that of 
instructing the people to discern and pursue their own 
highest interests. When it was a question of prevent- 
ing a rival family from securing the representation of 
the Shire in which he lived, any one of them was ready 
to spend his last guinea ; to mortgage his home-farm ; to 
cut down his avenue ; to rise from a sick bed, (like poor 
Granby,) in order to vote, and canvass, and dine in a 
stuffy tavern, at an unheard-of hour, in a company with 
whom, outside politics, he had not a taste in common. 
And yet the same man would lake no trouble, and sacri- 
fice none of his leisure, in order to teach his countrymen 
what they ought to think about their own grievances, 
and the dangers and duties of the nation. If the Oppo- 
sition, (so Burke told them,) were to electioneer with the 
same want of spirit as they displayed over the advocacy 

1 The state of things was descrihed hy Mason in a satire written just 
before the change for the better came. 

*' For, know, poor Opposition wants a head. 
With hound and horn her truant schoolboys roam 
And for a fox-chase quit Saint Stephen's dome, 
Forgetful of their grandsire Nimrod's plan, 
' A mighty hunter, but his prey was man.' " 

Even in his rebukes Mason drew a distinction, creditable to the Rocking- 
hams, between their favourite pursuits and the recreations in vogue among 
their political adversaries, who, according to the poet, 

" At crowded Almack's nightly bet. 
To stretch their own beyond the nation's debt" 

K3 
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of those great principles which were the end and object 
for which elections exist, there would not be a Whig 
member left in Yorkshire or in Derbyshire. " The peo- 
ple," he wrote, " are not answerable for their present 
supine acquiescence: indeed they are not. God and 
nature never made them to think or act without guid- 
ance and direction." 

But guidance was impossible when the guides them- 
selves were uncertain about the quarter towards which 
they should advance, and, in any case, were in no hurry 
to start. As far as the supply of public questions was 
concerned, the party was living from hand to mouth, 
and fared very sparingly. Wilkes, if it is not profane 
to say so, had in his day been nothing short of a God- 
send ; and, to do them justice, the Whigs had made the 
most of him.^ But by this time the country was tired of 
Wilkes ; and Wilkes was still more heartily tired of him- 
self as a public character, and an idol for popular enthu- 
siasm. Nor could anything be hoped from a movement 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform. Although the 
Middlesex election had brought strongly into notice the 
glaring defects of our representative system, it was 
impossible to unite the Rockinghams over any propo- 
sal by which those defects might be remedied ; for on 
that point Burke himself was a Tory of the Tories. 
Several Whig statesmen had Reform bills of their own ; 
but whenever they showed any disposition to agree upon 
a plan, and to array themselves in support of it, Burke 
threw himself across their path as an opponent ; and, 
like the conquering brigade at Albuera, his dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation. It 
' was useless for Savile to recommend the shortening of 
I parliaments, or for Richmond to suggest the extension 
\^ of the franchise. As soon as their proposals had taken 

V'Thc people were very much, and very generally, touched with the 
question on Middlesex. VTe never had, and we never shall have, a matter 
every way so well calculated to engage them. The scantiness of the 
ground makes it the more necessary to cultivate it with vigour and dili- 
gence ; else the rule of exiguum colito will neither be good farming, nor 
good politics." — Burke to Lord Rockingham; September 8^ I77(X 
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shape, and attracted notice, Burke appealed to all sober 
thinkers to say whether England was not the happiest 
of communities in its exemption from the horrible dis- 
orders of frequentjgjections ; and whether it would not 
be more in the spirit of our constitution, and more agree- 
able to the pattern of our best laws, rather to lessen the 
number, and so add to the weight and independency, of 
our voters. 

At last the Whigs were confronted by a question 
which aroused them as their forefathers were stirred by 
the impositk^p ^f 5;i^/p-mnni>y It became known that 
the Irish Tarliament meditated a bill laying a tax of two 
shillings in the pound on the estates of absentee land- 
owners, and that the Irish Government, in sore straits 
for funds, would assist the measure to become law. The 
rich Whig proprietors were deeply moved ; and on this 
occasion they showed no want of vigour and alacrity. 
They addressed to the Prime Minister a memorial pray- 
ing that the Privy Council would refuse to pass the bill ; 
and no abler and more artful state-paper had been signed 
by the great names of the party since the invitation to 
William of Orange. The letter to Lord North was even 
better worded than that historical document of the past, 
for it was drafted by Burke himself ; but all the consid- 
erations put forth in condensed and formidable array by 
the most skilful of Irish pens, employed on a strange 
office, will not avail against a couple of sentences which 
described the attitude of the first among living English- 
men. *' I could not,'* said Chatham, " as a peer of Eng- 
land, advise the King to reject a tax sent over here as 
the genuine desire of the Com nions of Irelan d, acting in 
their proper and peculiar sphere, and exercising their 
inherent exclusive right, by raising supplies in the man- 
ner they judge best. This great principle of the con- 
stitution is so fundamental, and with me so sacred and 
indispensable, that it outweighs all other considerations." 
In the end, the proposal was defeated in the Irish Par- 
liament. The noblemen who had broad acres in both 
countries commanded a greater influence in Dublin even 
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than that which they exercised at Westminster. The 
Irish Ministry, who by this time had learned that the 
King, for once agreeing with the Rockinghams, had 
condemned the tax as "very objectionable,"^ fought to 
lose, and with some difficulty got themselves beaten by 
a narrow majority. But, narrow as it was, it saved the 
Whigs from the calamity of a debate in the British Par- 
liament; a prospect which Sir George Savile contem- 
plated with the repugnance of a sensible man who had 
no fancy for losing his sleep in a cause so damaging to 
his party. Little credit, (so he wrote to Rockingham,) 
was to be obtained out of a question in which it was no- 
torious that they were all personally interested. " Hav- 
ing a day of it, as the phrase is, will not get us much 
laurels. I am sure having a night of it will be worse to 
me than a land-tax.*'^ 

The exhibition to which Savile looked forward with 
just apprehension was happily averted; but none the 
less the Whigs were out of touch with the country, out 
of heart with their parliamentary work, and of small 
account among a class whose adhesion no party, which 
looks to office, can afford to lose. Pushing men, whose 
prime object is to make their way in life, whether they 
aspire to be Lord Chancellors or tide-waiters, are apt to 
grow cool in their loyalty, and, (after a more or less de- 
cent interval,) hot in their antagonism, to statesmen who 
cannot fight their own battles. Philip Francis was only 
one of thousands who, to employ his own words, had 
seen plainly that " no solid advantage would come from 

1 The King to Lord North ; November 23, 1773. 

' A London newspaper of 1776 related how, a few years before that 
date, — when Irish landowners, and especially the absentees, were screw- 
ing up their estates to the atmost pitch, — Sir George Savile received an 
oflfer of ;£'4000 a year from a middleman for the rents of an estate which 
brought him in only half that revenue. Savile went over to Ireland, had 
the land valued, enquired into the situation of his tenants and cottagers, 
and found that they could, without oppression, pay ;f 2500 a year. He 
added that ;f 500 to the rental ; but ordered it not to be remitted to him, 
but spent upon the estate in building cottages and farm-houses, and in 
giving lime, and otherwise assisting the industrious, without receiving a 
shilling for himself. 
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connection with a party which had almost all the wit, 
and popularity, and abilities in the kingdom to support 
them, but never could carry a question in eil; | > er House 
of Parliament.*' England had seldom been in a worse 
case. The tornado was approaching fast, and, accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, her public men were at their 
wit's end ; which, he added, was no long journey. There 
were some, he said, who still put their faith in tord 
Chatham's crutch, as a wand' whi u h -oaight wave the 
darkness and the demons away together; tbo mg h his. 
Lordship, in Walpole's opinion, was better at raisi»g^ 
storm than at laying one. But it was natural enough 
that men should turn in their despair to the imposing 
figure of the old magician, who had made the name of 
their country supreme abroad, and who had always stood 
for freedom and justice whenever and wherever they 
were in peril. Chatham had broadened and ennobled 
the discussion of the Middlesex election. He had sur- 
veyed the problem of the Absentee Tax from the point 
of view of a true statesman. He had watched the grow- 
ing greatness of the American colonies with an affection- 
ate pride which he, of all men, had a right to feel ; and 
for years past he had been in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. " Allow a speculator in a great chair," he 
wrote in 1771, "to add that a plan for more equal repre- 
sentation, by additional Knights of the Shire, seems 
highly reasonable." 

However much, in his 'habitual strain of .statd^Liuuoil- 
jty, Chatham might affect to disparage his own impor- 
tance, he was far removed from the modem notion 
of an arm-chair politician ; for, when he felt strongly, 
he was still ready to place himself where hard blows 
were being taken and given. But years had begun to 
tell upon him ; and, when the occasion came, he was no 
longer certain of being equal to his former self.^ His 

^ Mr. Joseph Cradock relates in his memoirs how, on a day when the 
King opened Parliament, there was crowding, and something like riot- 
ing, at the very door of the House of Lords. " Lord Carlisle," said Cra- 
dock, " seeing my distress, most kindly recognised me, and made room for 
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health was worse than fitful ; and he sate in the wrong 
House of Parliament for forming and leading a national 
party. Nor must it be forgotten that the only existing 
nucleus for such a party was the group which owed 
allegiance to Lord Rockingham ; and against Rocking- 
ham and his associates Chatham was bitterly preju- 
diced. He taught himself to believe that his quarrel 
with them was on account of their moderation ; a fault 
which, if he had cared to take them in the right way, 
he would have been the very man to cure. But instead 
of trying to infuse into them the fire and resolution 
which they lacked, his mind was bent on outbidding 
and discrediting them. " I am resolved," he said, " to 
be in earnest for the public, and shall be a scare-crow 
of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the 
moderate Whigs and temperate statesmen.*' That was 
not the tone which Charles Fox, as fierce a fighter as 
Chatham himself had been in his most strenuous days, 
ever permitted himself to adopt towards men whose 
abilities and virtues he respected, and whose inertness 
and unconcern were soon exchanged for very opposite 
qualities when once he had filled them with his own 
spirit ; and the hour was now approaching for the entry 
on the scene of that Whig leader whose exhortation and 
example kept bench and lobby packed with an animated, 

me between himself and another nobleman. That nobleman got up to 
speak ; and then I perceived that it was the great Lord Chatham, whom 
I had never seen but as Mr. Pitt. He spoke only for a short time, was 
confused, and seemed greatly disconcerted ; and then, suddenly turning 
to me, asked whether I had ever heard him speak before. ' Not in this 
House, my Lord,* was my reply. * In no House, Sir,* says he, • I hope, 
have I ever so disgraced myself. I feel ill, and I have been alarmed 
and annoyed this morning before I arrived. I scarce know what I have 
been talking about.* ** Later on in the debate a peer made an uncompli- 
mentary reference to Chatham. *' He suddenly arose, and poured fortn a 
torrent of eloquence that utterly astonished. The change was inconceiv- 
able; the fire had been kindled, and we were all electrified with his 
energy and excellence. At length he seemed quite exhausted, and, as he 
sat down, with great frankness shook me by the hand, and seemed person- 
ally to recollect me ; and I then ventured to say, ' I hope your Lordship is 
satisfied.* ' Yes, Sir,* replied he, with a smile, ' I think I have now 
redeemed my credit*" 
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a devoted, and an ever-increasing, throng of followers 
throughout all the closing sessions of the great dispute. 

When Charles Fox left office in the February of 1 774, 
the first marked period of his political life came to its 
close. From that time forward he moved across the 
stage a far wiser man, pursuing higher ends by worthier 
methods. An epicure in history will regret the moment 
when he must begin to take seriously the young aristo- 
crat who hitherto had kept the world of London as much 
alive as ever was the Athens of Alcibiades; and the 
early career of Lord Holland*s favourite son will always 
remain an amazing, if not an exemplary, chapter in the 
annals of the House of Commons and of the town. 
That career has been recounted in a former book with- 
out disguise or palliation ; and an historian who wishes 
to do his best by Charles Fox will preserve the same 
system to the last. He thought so clearly, spoke so 
forcibly, and acted so fearlessly that what was good in 
him does not need to be set off by. favourable comment ; 
and what was wrong could not be concealed by reticence, 
or mended by excuses which he himself would have 
scorned to give. 

When measuring the extent of a change for the better 
in any given individual, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count how much there had been that needed amending ; 
and in the case of Fox there was spacious room for im- 
provement. Enough, and more than enough, of his old 
self remained. It required all the discipline of a long 
interval filled with toil, disaster, and disappointment, 
before the free-lance of the Wilkes controversy had 
settled down into the much-enduring champion who 
stood for liberty through the dreary years of political 
reaction which closed the eighteenth, and ushered in the 
nineteenth, century. But the grave and fatal error of 
Charles Fox's career belonged to a period later than the 
years of which these volumes treat; and his public 
action between 1774 and 1782 will, in its character and 
its fruits, bear favourable comparison with an equal 
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period in the life of any statesman who in the prosecu- 
tion of his policy enjoyed no power or influence except 
such as his tongue gave him. The contrast between 
Fox during the eight years before he was five and twenty, 
(for he began life early,) and the eight years after, ex- 
ceeds anything recorded outside religious autobiography. 
That i^..a:^province of literature in which, from Saint 
Augustine to Bunyan, the effect of such a contrast is 
apt to be heiglvtened by the author's overestimate of 
his own early wickedness ; but Charles Fox was the last 
man who cared to exaggerate his past delinquencies, — 
if, indeed, they would have admitted of it. The difjfer- 
ence between what he had been, and what he became, 
was so great, and the transformation so sudden, that it 
could never have occurred but for a series of events 
which, treading with startling rapidity in each other's 
steps, in their combined effect were singularly calcu- 
lated to chasten and inspire such a nature and such an 
intellect. 

His political career, so far as it could lead to anything 
which in the eyes of his contemporaries seemed worth 
having, was ruin ed. With his own hands, to make sport 
for himseff, he bad pulled down the pillars of his temple, 
and had crushed none of his adversaries or, (what then 
meant much the same to him,) his leaders. When just 
turned three and twenty he had resigned his first place, 
on what, by a very friendly interpretation, might be con- 
strued as public grounds. Before the year was out he had 
been brought back again by a ministerial rearrangement 
costing much trouble and money, and more scandal, which 
had been undertaken solely with a view to his re-enlist- 
ment in office. Such a tribute to the terror of his eloquence 
might well have turned an older and steadier head ; and 
Lord North soon learned that Charles Fox, however far 
down he might sit at the Board of Treasury, took his 
own view of his own position in Parliament. Among 
the three recognised functions of subordinate officials, — 
to make a House, to keep a House, and to cheer minis- 
ters, — Fox never failed of the first when he was known 
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to be going to speak, or of the second as long as he was 
on his legs ; but the only comfort and encouragement 
which bis more exalted colleagues got from him was to 
find themselves planted in an inextricable, and some- 
times an absurd, situation whenever it suited his passing 
humour, or that queer conglomeration of prejudices and 
sentiments which he then called his immutable princi- 
ples. There could be but one end to such a connection. 
Fox was dismissed from office, without the consolation 
of having sacrificed himself to a cause ; without a fol- 
lowing; with no tribute of sympathy other than the 
ironical congratulations of an enormous circle of friends 
and acquaintances, who were only surprised that the 
event had not taken place weeks before ; and, (what was 
the most serious,) with nothing which the world around 
him would call a hope. He had sinned against the 
light, — such light as illuminated the path of the Wed- 
derburns and the Welbore Ellises from one overpaid 
post to another. He had not learned even from personal 
experience, (what wise men took for granted,) how bitter 
it was to have shut oneself out in the cold. He had 
shown that salary could not tempt him to surrender a 
whim. What sort of a colleague would he be if he ever 
came to indulge himself in a conscience.? Above all, 
he had proved t hat he could not fol low. There was 
that about him which made it certain that no party should 
admit him into its ranks unless it was prepared to be 
led by him ; and in a House of Commons where, during 
his career of joyous knight-errantry, he had tilted suc- 
cessively into the middle of every group and section, 
there were none who would not scout the notion of plac* 
ing themselves under his banner. His political pros- 
pect was now an avenue which opened on the desert of 
life-long opposition ; and if he did not know what that 
meant. Lord Holland was there to tell him. It was a 
cruel thought for the old statesman that a son of such 
hopes should already, and all for nothing, have made 
himself as complete a political outlaw as was the father 
at the close of a long career, during which, at any rate, 
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he had acquired vast wealth, and had reached the height 
of power. 

The blow was the more crushing because it came at 
the moment when the family fortunes paid a signal 
penalty for the family failings. Lord Holland had just 
brought to a conclusion the gigantic operations by 
means of which he rescued his two eldest sons from the 
most pressing consequences of his indulgence and their 
own folly. Stephen's debts were very large ; but, with 
the best will in the world, he had not the genius for 
prodigality of his younger brother. Charles, before he 
came to man's estate, was the princ e of spend thrifts in 
that heroic age of dissipation. He sate later than 
others at the faro table ; he staked higher ; and he shut 
his eyes more tightly against what was suspicious in a 
run of ill-luck which to the mind of the bystanders 
required explanation. He ordered larger consignments 
of silk and gold lace from across the Channel than any 
of his rivals in the game of fashion ; he kept a longer 
string of worse horses at Newmarket ; and, above all, 
he raised money with more magnificent indifference to 
the laws which govern that department of industry. 
Indeed, with regard to those laws he had his own 
theory, which for the time being fully satisfied him. 
"I remember," so Horace Walpole wrote in 1793, 
"that when Mr. Charles Fox and one or two more 
youths of brilliant genius first came to light, and into 
vast debts at play, they imparted to the world an im- 
portant secret which they had discovered. It was, that 
nobody needed to want money if they would pay enough 
for it. But, as they had made an incomplete calcula- 
tion, the interest so soon exceeded the principal that the 
system did not maintain its ground for above two or 
three years." 

The last of those years ended with the Christmas of 
1773; and, on or about that date. Lord Holland had 
brought to a close a minute and wide-reaching investi- 
gation of the all but innumerable claims upon his chil- 
dren's honour and his own sense of paternal obligation. 
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The chief culprit assisted in the task with a dutiful 
eagerness which would have been more helpful if he 
had kept a stricter account of his multifarious transac- 
tions. It stands on something like record that, when 
Charles had given in what he regarded as a complete 
list of his liabilities, somebody else brought to light the 
existence of deferred annuities amounting to five thou- 
sand a year, which the grantees, on their part, had not 
forgotten. One hundred and forty thousand pounds 
had to be forthcoming before he was free from debt, 
and his friends from the bitter anxieties in which their 
affection for him had involved them. The young fel- 
lows, who had helped the two brothers to raise money, 
were regarded by Lord Holland, for doing that which 
fathers in all ages of the world have found it the hard- 
est to forgive, with a gratitude characteristic of the man.* 
He made the immense sacrifice which the situation de- 
manded without hesitation and without complaint. But 
the shaft had gone home ; and Charles awoke to the 
knowledge that he had distressed and darkened the 
failing years, or rather months, of a father who had 
never wronged him unless by the extravagances of a 
love which could not be surpassed. His sorrow bore 
fruit in amended, though far from perfect, conduct, and 
in self-reproach which, though not obtrusive, was never 

1 There still exists a paper such as only one father, that ever lived, 
would have dictated without a thought of anger. The •signature is that 
of a broken man. 

" I do hereby order direct and require you to sell and dispose of my 
Long Annuitys, and so much of my other Stock Estates and Effects, as 
will be sufficient to pay and discharge the debts of my son The HonW« 
Charles James Fox not exceeding the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds. And I do hereby authorize and empower you to pay and dis- 
charge such Debts to the amount aforesaid upon takeing an assignment, not 
only of the judgments Bonds and other securitys so to be paid and dis- 
charged, but allso of all such Bonds Judgments and other securitys wherein 
anv other person or persons is or are bound or concerned, with or for my 
•aid son, to and for my own use and benefit. 

*' Holland. 

" Dated this 26«» Nov'. 1773 
To John Powell Esq'. 

at the Pay Office." 
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and nowhere disavowed. A year or two afterwards, 
during hot and grave debate, he was taunted in a full 
House of Commons with having ruined himself by the 
most scandalous vices. His assailant was a man of his 
own standing, a soldier, and, (what did not perhaps 
make the rebuke more acceptable,) a cousin. But 
Charles Fox, — a master of retort, and to whom a duel 
was a joke, as far as his own danger was concerned, — 
quietly and sadly replied that he confessed his errors, 
and wished from his heart that he could atone for them. 
Everything about Fox, whether it partook of good or 
evil, was on a scale so extensive that he was regarded 
rather as a portent, than an ordinary personage, even by 
the contemporaries who might meet him in the flesh, 
(and there was enough of it,) any day in the week, if 
they did not look for him too early in the morning. It 
is not to be wondered at that this generation — with its 
more rational habits, and its less marked individuality 
— should read of his early prodigality, his vehement 
penitence, his eloquence and energy, and the extraor- 
dinary strength of the friendship which through life he 
inspired and felt, as if they were the fictitious attributes 
of some mythical hero. But no one who has studied 
the letters which he wrote and received, from his boy- 
hood onward to his premature old age, can doubt that 
popular tradition, whatever it has done for or against 
Charles Fox, has not run in the direction of exaggera- 
tion. That he should have wasted an enormous fortune 
at four and twenty, and at thirty have been contending 
on equal terms with as masterful a sovereign as any 
who had ruled in England since the Tudors, seems per- 
fectly natural and accountable to those who follow his 
correspondence through all the stages of his moral and 
intellectual development. The sprawling boyish hand 
gradually acquired form and consistency, while the 
matter grew in weight and worth. But from first to 
last every sentence was straightforward, honest, and 
perfectly clear in its meaning ; and the character of the 
penmanship, so legible and flowing, and so instinct with 
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good-humour, was enough to put the most dejected 
friend, (and he had always a supply of such,) in high 
spirits by the very sight of it. His early vices and 
follies, and in after days the frequent excesses of his 
public spirit, and the occasional perversity of his politic 
cal conduct, are all told with the joyous, unconsciona- 
ble frankness of one who never knew what it was to 
be ashamed of that which at the time he was engaged 
in; for when Charles Fox became ashamed of any- 
thing, he left off doing it. 

The communications which passed between him and 
his cronies, during the period when the oldest among 
them was five and twenty, are such as, it is to be feared, 
have often been indited and relished by clever young 
men of fashion bred in London and in Paris ; especially 
if, like Charles Fox, they were conversant with the 
temptations of both capitals. Letters of this class, 
when they have been written, as a rule have mercifully 
perished ; but his celebrity was already such, when he 
might still have been at Eton, and certainly ought to 
have been at Oxford, that every scrap of paper which 
proceeded from his pen was treasured like the familiar 
epistles of a prime minister. The most free and lively 
of the letters were addressed to the Richard Fitzpatrick 
who is celebrated as the friend of Fox, and who merited 
on his own account more fame than has befallen him. 

In one important respect the memory of Fox and 
Fitzpatrick rather gains than loses from the outspoken 
tone of these youthful disclosures. They prove, be- 
yond any manner of question, that the writers were the 
last people in the world to assume a virtue when they 
had it not. For that very reason, when we come to the 
later letters which, for many and many a long year to 
come, passed between the pair of kinsmen, we have an 
assurance that their views on state policy and public 
duty were heartfelt and genuine ; and they were views 
which, if ascertained to be sincere, are to the immortal 
honour of those who held them. The best comment 
on the character of the Fox papers as a whole is the 
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effect which they produced on the only two men who 
are certainly known to have seen them in their entirety. 
What Lord Holland felt is briefly, but most sufficiently, 
recorded in bronze on the railing which separates 
the Kensington Road from the grounds of Holland 
House : — 

" Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 
Be this my deed of fame * 
That those who know me best may say, 
*' He tarnished neither name/ " 

These lines, almost as they stand in the inscription, 
were found after Lord Holland's death on his dress- 
ing table, and in his handwriting. Charles Fox, how- 
ever, was his uncle, and such an uncle as falls to 
the lot of few; and the world may suspect the im- 
partiality of a nephew who resembled him in his noble 
and amiable nature, and held, to the full and beyond, 
his political creed. But Lord Holland made over the 
Fox manuscripts to the late Earl Russell, whose stand- 
ard of private and public virtue was as high as that 
which any man has ever mamtained in practice through- 
out a long and honoured life.^ And Earl Russell 
revered Fox as a statesman, admired him and respected 
him as an individual, and entertained for him a personal 
affection which is rare indeed in a case where the g^ave 
has forbidden the opportunity of personal intercourse 
and knowledge. 

The correspondence of Charles Fox may be divided 

1 The quotations in this chapter, and in the Third and Fourth Appen- 
dices, are ahnost entirely from unpublished letters. I am unable ade- 
quately to express the gratitude which I felt when the late Dowager 
Countess Russell placed the Fox manuscripts at my disposal for the pur- 
poses of this book, and my pride at the confidence which, in so doing, 
she thought fit to repose in me. I^dy Agatha Russell has done me the 
great honour of continuing the kindness which her mother showed me. 
The letters referring to the period covered by the American Revolution, 
though interesting and important, are few in comparison with those 
which commence when Fox became Secretary of State in 1782 ; which 
succeed each other thenceforward in continuous order ; and which supply 
the matter for three out of the four volumes of Earl Russell's MemoriaU 
and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, 
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into three very unequal portions. First came that of 
his sc apegrace e poch, which began earlier than is easily 
credibfe, and ended far sooner than is generally sup- 
posed. Then, when his own ruin, and still more the 
sorrow which he had brought upon others, had taught 
him to look life gravely in the face, there succeeded 
the period of eager and anxious re pent ance. That 
period was a short one, for two reasons. First, because 
he was a man who, when he was minded to do right, 
did it, and did not talk about it ; and next, because 
those whom he most warmly loved, and had most deeply 
pained, passed beyond the reach of his protestations. 
And, afterwards, until his life and his public career were 
terminated together, there followed an enormous mass of 
letters, dealing openly and copiously with many subjects, 
but with none in which he did not take a keen and 
unaffected interest; — letters clear and easy in style; 
lofty in tone where the matter demanded it; and ani- 
mated everywhere by the same fire which, in his early 
correspondence, was expended in vivifying less valuable 
and much more questionable material. 

In that early correspondence not the least amusing, 
and very far from the most unedifying, passages throw a 
light upon the otherwise inconceivable process by which 
a parcel of boys contrived to get rid of several hundred 
thousand pounds in a few years, without any of it re- 
maining in their own circle to enrich some of them at 
the expense of the others. Charles and Stephen Fox, 
Richard Fitzpatrick and his brother Lord Ossory, Lord 
Carlisle, Uvedale Price and Mr. Crawford, were one 
and all men of strict honour according to the code 
which was then professed in aristocratic circles more 
universally than it was practised. His own enemy, in 
a warfare which knew no truce, each of them robbed 
and injured himself, and himself only. It is true that, 
if money had to be raised, and a name was wanted on 
a bill, none of them would scruple to make a request 
which, for a friend to refuse a friend, was an idea that 
their imagination could not even contemplate. But 

VOL. I. L 
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they would no more have cheated at cards, or ordered 
a horse to be pulled on the racecourse, than they would 
have declined a challenge, or slunk away from the table 
when the wine was passing and the punch brewing. 
They had, however, titled and be-ribboned associates 
around them to whom the laws of honour were even 
less binding than the Ten Commandments. Older men, 
who had diced and drunk with their fathers in the 
days of Carteret, and who now liked the lads for their 
own sake, were indignant at the treatment of which 
they were the victims, and astonished at the blindness 
which prevented them from detecting it. But there 
are traces in his correspondence that even Charles Fox 
was not so simple as he appeared. There is a very 
perceptible distinction between the tone in which he 
and his coaevals referred to those whom they trusted 
as gentlemen, and that which they reserved for cer- 
tain high-bom sharpers whom they made no pretence 
of liking or respecting ; and whose title to be paid, when 
they themselves were in cash, they ranked far below the 
claims of a loyal gamester or a true sportsman, and 
only just above those of an honest shop-keeper. 

The time had come, soon, but none too soon, when 
this comedy of majm^iS-XJuled, and the historical drama 
began. It opened with a scene of filial contrition like 
that which took place in the room adjoining the Jeru- 
salem Chamber of the Palace at Westminster.* The 
letters from Charles Fox to his mother Lady Holland, 
during the winter of 1773-4, breathe the spirit of the 
penitence which does exhale itself in words; but it 
was already fully late to redeem his past in the quarter 

1" If I do feign, 
O let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show th* incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed I " 

Some passages from letters written by Charles Fox to his mother, after his 
debts had been paid by I^rd Holland, and at the time when her own 
health had visibly begun to fall, are given in the Second Appendix to this 
volume. 
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where he cared most to make reparation. That which, 
in spite of all that could be said about the standard of 
conduct prevailing among its members, had been among 
the happiest of homes, was on the eve of being broken 
up for ever. Lord Holland was dying, with even less 
reluctance than he had anticipated. He had long been 
pleasing himself with the reflection that his departure 
would leave his children richer, or, (as now was the best 
which could be hoped,) less embarrassed than in his life- 
time ; although he had shrunk from death for the sake 
of the wife who could not live without him. But now 
the long romance, whose earlier chapters, thirty years 
before, had brightened Downing Street with a glimpse 
of Arcadia, and had forced the entire fashionable world 
to take sides in the most fascinating, but by no means 
the least perilous, of controversies, was drawing to an 
appropriate close.^ The lovers who had braved the 
Court and the Prime Minister, and disobeyed angry 
parents in days when the anger of parents, who were 
a Duke and Duchess, went for much, had set forth on 
their common journey through life in the spirit of true 
fellow-travellers. A whole generation of warm friends 
and implacable enemies united in admiring and envying 
their devotion and their constancy. 

" Well spring together, and we'll bear one fruit ; 
One joy shall make us smile, and one grief mourn ; 
One age go with us, and one hour of death 
Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy.'^ 

As far as lay with themselves, they kept that pledge to 
the letter; and what was beyond their power Heaven 
did for them. On the first day of July, 1774, Lord 
Holland passed away painlessly and calmly, as one tired 
out in mind and body; and Lady Holland, who had 
long suffered terribly from an internal cancer, did 
not outlive the month. 

Their eldest son, who had all along been regarded 
as the worst of lives by those who had a professional 

1 Chapter i. of the Early History of Charles Janus Fox, 

L2 
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interest in ascertaining the chances of longevity, died 
before the year was out. He left a young widow, 
daughter of the Earl of Upper Ossory, and sister to 
Richard Fitzpatrick. Singularly sweet and refined, 
young Lady Holland is never mentioned by the auda- 
cious cynics, who were the chroniclers of the day, with- 
out a genuine expression of liking and esteem. Her 
little son, whose appearance in the world terrified 
Charles's creditors out of their forbearance, and set roll- 
ing the financial avalanche which nearly overwhelmed 
the family, grew up into the Lord Holland whose con- 
nection with Fox presents an example of what the 
relations between nephew and uncle at the very best 
may be.^ In the meantime, however, the loss which 
had befallen him was a crowning sorrow to the young 
statesman. Stephen had stood by the brother, of whom 
he was so proud, in fair weather and in foul; in the 
Commons he had always zealously adopted, even at the 
risk of caricaturing it, the policy which pleased Charles 
at the moment ; and by his death he now left him with- 
out a party in the Lords. There was something absurd 
about the poor fellow who was dead ; but Fox, (as his 
married life so curiously showed,) did not insist on per- 
fection in those whom he loved. Now that Stephen 
had gone, the home of his boyhood was desolate ; and 
he went forth into the world in a mood of stern and 
melancholy purpose of which a twelvemonth before 
none who knew him would have believed him capable. 
Good resolutions are ill to keep in bad company; 
and it would have gone hard with the young man's 
aspirations after better things if he had not cut himself 
adrift from the reckless official crew who were enjoying 
themselves at their comfortable moorings before they 
started on the most disastrous enterprise on which a 
British Government ever deliberately embarked. Of 

^ It did not take Charles long to forgive the parents for the sex of their 
baby. " My love to Lady Mary, who I am glad to hear is so well, as well 
as her son ; to whom, now he is come, I wish as well as if he had been a 
daughter." — Charles Fox to Stephen ; December 24, 1773. 
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the Ministers who had force, wit, and spirit, the best 
made no professions of virtue, and had a very easy 
standard of practice ; and not a few were as competent 
preceptors in evil as ever called a main or pushed a 
bottle. The most decent and respectable of their col- 
leagues were not of a mental calibre to exercise any 
influence, except that of repulsion, over one who still 
was at an age when the taste is only too fastidious with 
regard to anything dull and strait-laced. It was useless 
to expect that a youth, who had taken his first lessons 
in the art and aims of politics from the inimitable table- 
talk of Lord Holland, should seek an antidote to such 
pleasant poison by sitting at the feet of Lord Bathurst, 
a very feeble figure in our line of strong Chancellors,* 
or by doing that which George Selwyn would have de- 
scribed as singing psalms with Lord Dartmouth. Fox, 
being just what he was, could have learned nothing but 
harm from those whom he had left behind him in office; 
and fortunate it was for him that the manner of his 
parting from them gave no room for repentance and 
reconciliation. 

Over and above the negative advantage of being for- 
bidden henceforward to look up to Rigby and Sandwich 
as his models and his mentors, there was awaiting him 
a privilege which it only required that he should stretch 
out his hand to take ; the acceptance of which, (for he 
was not blind to his opportunities,) became the source of 
most that was gracious in his life, and of all that is 
enduring in his fame. That privilege was the personal 
friendship of Lord Rockingham and his followers. 
Aristocrats in the best sense of the word, these men 
were worthy of their high position ; and the more prom- 

^ Lord Campbell had a kindly feeling for the memory of Lord Bathurst, 
and made out as fair a case for him as the conscience of a bio^apher, 
versed in the traditions of the Inns of Court, would permit. " It should be 
borne in mind,*' Lord Campbell wrote, '* that, as far as the public could 
observe, he performed almost decently the duties of the offices in which, to 
the surprise of mankind, he was placed ; affording a memorable example 
of what may be accomplished by a dull discretion." — Lives of the Lird 
ChanceUorSf chapter clii. 
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inent among them were marked out from self-seeking 
and dissolute contemporaries by their disinterested po- 
litical action, and their blameless private habits. They 
had no taste for the amusements to which the bolder 
and more important among the Ministers, even as 
elderly people, were addicted; and their repugnance to 
such a course of life had almost as much to do with 
their estrangement from those Ministers as any diver- 
gence in policy and opinions.^ 

More desirable companions than the Rockinghams, 
for a young man of Charles Fox's character and aspira- 
tions, could not possibly be found. Horace Walpole, 
whose testimony as a witness for character was conclu- 
sive, whatever it might be when he spoke against it, 
thus wrote of the Duke of Richmond, at a time when 
he was at variance with that nobleman on the two burn- 
ing questions of the hour. "I worship his thousand 
virtues beyond any man's. He is intrepid and tender, 
inflexible and humane, beyond example. I do not know 
which is most amiable, his heart or conscience. He 
ought to be the great model of all our factions. No 
difference in sentiments between him and his friends 
makes the slightest impression on his attachment to 
them." Of Lord John Cavendish Walpole says : " I 
have often disagreed with him, but always honoured his 
integrity. Surely that is the fountain of principles. 
Whatever has grown on his margin, the source has 
remained limpid and undefiled." Sir George Savile has 
been justly described as the model to all time of a coun- 
try gentleman in Parliament; and Lord Rockingham's 
career marks the highest point to which the respect and 
affection of those among whom he lived and worked 

1 Rigby, earlier in his life, was at the pains to describe his nightly 
round ; how he drank till past three in the morning, when, — finding that 
no one cared to sit any longer, except one man who could not sit upright, 
— he went to the Ridotto, and at length, most reluctantly, to his bed; 
and how he was abroad again in time for a cock-fight, where he won forty 
pounds in ready money. That was the Ufe which Rigby formerly led ; 
and in 1775 ^^> '^^ Sandwich, and Rochford led very much lucb a life 
stilL 
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ever carried a man whose health, tastes, and disposition 
were the opposite of all that the requirements of politics 
demand. It was inscribed under his statue by a friendly, 
but not a flattering, hand, that his virtues were his arts. 
To be one of such a fraternity was an honour and an 
advantage from which Charles Fox had hitherto been 
excluded. He had struck too hard on the wrong side 
to please men who contended for principle where he 
was only seeking an excuse for forcing his way into the 
centre of a faction fight. But when he had finally left 
the ranks of that Ministry against whose example their 
own attitude was a living protest; — when he stood 
alone, unhappy and in earnest, among the ruins of his 
joyous and careless past ; — then the Rockinghams be- 
gan to watch his course with interest, and soon with 
sympathy. At the earliest indication which he gave of 
a desire to enroll himself in their band, they received 
him with open arms. He became first the comrade, then 
the close ally, and at length the adored and undisputed 
leader of men from whom, in whatever relation he might 
act with them, there was nothing but good to learn. 

The immediate change in his habits, it must be ad- ' ' 
mitted, stopped many degrees below the mark of perfec- 
tion. He still lived on credit ; which he could not very 
well help if he was to live at all. He still entered in the 
book at Brooks's Club his fifty-guinea bets that war with 
France would not break out for two years ; that Lord 
North would have ceased to be Prime Minister within 
the twelvemonth ; and that he himself would be called 
to the Bar before four given peers were all either dead 
or married. He still played high, and long, and often. 
He still attended race-meetings with a sort of religious 
regularity, and gradually built up for himself a reputa- 
tion of being the best handicapper in England. He 
liked going to his bed as little as ever, though he con- 
formed so far to the received theories regarding the 
necessity of sleep that, when once there, he left it later 
than had been his wont. He continued Yb spend his 
waking hours with those who enjoyed existence ; but he 
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did not distinguish, as rigidly as might have been desired, 
between the forms of enjoyment favoured by the widely 
different circles in all of which he was ever and equally 
welcome. His habitual associates were men of honour, 
and men of culture, after the school of St. James's Street ; 
and as time went on, and faction waxed hotter, he con- 
sorted more and more by preference with Whigs. It 
would be impossible for a student of the exuberant liter- 
ature which periodically issued from Brooks's to deny 
that that haunt of wit and fashion was no monastery. 
Among the younger members of the party, which after 
a time monopolised the Club, there were plenty of jovial 
blades whose notions on a most essential point of moral- 
ity were not merely defective, but positively inverted. 
It has been said, without any great malice or exaggeration, 
that the political creed of some of them began and ended 
in the preference for a stout man, who admired women, 
to a thin man, who was insensible to their charms. 

But the leaders of estabUshed fame and authority 
with whom Charles Fox consulted behind the scenes on 
the strategy of the session, and by whose side in the 
House of Commons he carried on the arduous and thank- 
less work of opposition, were men whose companionship 
was an education in all that was right and becoming. 
Advising with Richmond on the draft of a protest in the 
Lords ; arranging with Savile the list of Resolutions to 
be submitted to a county meeting ; corresponding with 
Burke about the line to be taken on the hustings ; and 
then going northwards to Soho for an evening with 
Johnson and Gibbon, Garrick and Reynolds, at the 
immortal Club into which the kings of art and of letters 
had elected the young fellow at a moment when his for- 
tunes were at their very lowest; — such was now the 
course of Charles Fox's day, when he spent it well ; and, 
as he grew in years, the time which he employed bore 
ever a larger proportion to the time which he wasted. 
His elders loved him none the less because he was a 
learner in the intercourse of society, and never inten- 
tionally a teacher ; for what he had to tell mankind he 
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was quite satisfied with imparting to them five times a 
week in the House of Commons. He tended steadily 
and perceptibly throughout his life towards higher views 
and quieter ways, until his sweet and lofty nature had 
lost all trace of what had been disastrous, and nearly 
fatal, to him in his early circumstances and training. 
Before he was old, or even elderly, a moralist would 
have been hard to please who would not allow him to 
be a good man ; and assuredly the most imaginative of 
novelists could not have invented a better fellow. 

Of those forces which work for the improvement of 
character the most powerful is the pursuit of an object 
of a nature to tax all the faculties, and fix them over 
a long period in one continuous strain of exertion. 
Such an object awaited Charles Fox outside the gates 
of office ; and it was the best present that Fortune ever 
made him. It was full time for him, — and for every 
one, high or humble, who had in him the making of a 
true citizen, — that some work worth the doing should 
be set before them. The apathy of the people, which 
Burke deplored, was largely due to the transient and 
personal character of even the most serious among the 
questions which of recent years had divided the State. 
The furious popular excitement, and the vast amount of 
Parliamentary time, which had been expended on the 
seating and unseating of Wilkes, had in the end lowered 
the tone and relaxed the springs of politics. Mem- 
bers of the Opposition had been forced, by no fault 
of their own, to make a champion of one about whom 
the best which could be said was that he represented, 
— what he did not possess or profess, — a principle. 
Even the multitude were weary of staring at, and al- 
most ashamed of having helped to feed, the conflagra- 
tion which for eleven livelong years had blazed and 
flickered in the train of that graceless hero. The party 
hostile to the Court was now passing through a reac- 
tion akin to that which the Reformers half a cen 
tury afterwards experienced, when the passions which 
raged over the rights and wrongs of Queen Caroline 
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had died away, and had left no solid gain to liberty 
behind them. 

But in the spring of 1774 events were at hand which 
broke the slumbers, and tried the mettle, of all true 
patriots in the kingdom. A controversy was at their 
door, unlimited in its scope, inexorable in its demands 
on their attention; and of all men, inside Parliament 
and out, to none did it come pregnant with greater issues 
than to Fox. It was fortunate for him now that, 
during his apprenticeship in debate, the topics of his 
choice had been trivial and ephemeral; and that, 
possibly by a wholesome instinct, he had left graver 
problems alone. It mattered little which side he had 
espoused on the question whether an unlucky printer 
was to be sent to jail, or committed to the charge of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms; but it mattered very much indeed 
that, on the transcendent decision whether America was 
to be enslaved or pacified, Fox should have nothing to 
unsay. He came to the great argument fresh and 
unhampered, his mind and body full of elasticity and 
strength. Without misgiving, without flagging, and 
with small thought of self, he devoted an eloquence 
already mature, and an intellect daily and visibly ripen- 
ing, to a cause which more than any one else he con- 
tributed to make intelligible, attractive, and at length 
irresistible. That cause at its commencement found him 
with a broken career. Its triumph placed him in the 
position of the first subject, and even, (considering that 
his principal antagonist had been the King himself,) of 
the first man, in the country. 



CHAPTER V 

FRANKLIN AND THE LETTERS. THE PENAL LAWS. THE 
ACTION OF MASSACHUSETTS. THE COLONIES MAKE 
COMMON CAUSE 

There was one man who possessed the talents, the 
turn of character, the official position, and the intimate 
personal acquaintance both with England and America 
which qualified him to be mediator between the public 
opinion of the two countries ; and he had all the will in 
the world to perform the office. Out of the last seven- 
teen years Franklin had spent fourteen in London as 
agent for Pennsylvania ; and of late he had been agent 
for Georgia and Massachusetts as well. The ambassa- 
dors accredited to St. James's from foreign Courts 
treated him like an esteemed member of their own 
body. He was at home in the best society in town and 
country, awing every company by his great age and 
pleasing them by his immortal youth. The ministers 
of state, with whom he had business, minded their be- 
haviour in the presence of one who had talked with Sir 
William Wyndham before they themselves had been 
born or thought of. Men of letters, and men of science, 
could not have enough of the reminiscences of a vet- 
eran who fifty years before had heard Mandeville dis- 
course at his club, and had been shown by Sir Hans 
Sloane over his collection of curiosities at a time when 
the British Museum was yet in the future. People 
hardly remembered that he was a colonist, and were a* 
proud of his European reputation as if he had been the 
native of an English county, and the scholar of an Eng- 
lish university. He returned the feeling. He loved 
our country, and all parts of it. At Dublin he had 
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been greeted with the irresistible welcome which Irish- 
men bestow upon those to whom they wish to do the 
honours of Ireland. He had spent in Scotland the six 
happiest weeks of his life ; and there, if circumstances 
had permitted, he would gladly have passed the rest 
of it. And as for England, — "Of all the enviable 
things," he said, " I envy it most its people. Why 
should that pretty island, which is but like a stepping- 
stone in a brook, scarce enough of it above water to 
keep one's shoes dry, enjoy in almost every neighbour- 
hood more sensible, virtuous, and elegant minds than 
we can collect in ranging a hundred leagues of our vast 
forests .? '' 1 

He had long looked forward to the evening of life, 
the last hours of which, in his cheerful view, were sure 
to be the most joyous ; and he had pleased himself with 
the anticipation of dying, as he had been born and had 
always lived, in " the King's dominions." But now he 
foresaw storms and troubles, and, at near seventy years 
of age, he did not expect to see the end of them ; as the 
Ministers might read in a letter which they had thought 
it worth their while to detain and violate. That appre- 
hension lent force and earnestness to the efforts which 
he made in every quarter where his influence could 
penetrate. On the one hand he adjured the New Eng- 

^ In our own time, ts in Franklin's, Americans are apt to express their 
kindly sentiments towards England in diminutives, like a Russian who calls 
the Empress bis Little Mother. 

"An islet is a world," she said, 

" When glory with its dust has blended, 

And Britain keeps her noble dead 
Till earth and sea and skies are tended." 

Nay, let our brothers of the West 

Write smiling in their florid pages ; 
' One-half her soil has walked tne rest 

In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages.' " 

The verses are by Wendell Holmes ; and the idea, or something like it, 
has passed across the fancy of many a one of his countrymen beneath the 
limes of Stratford-on-Avon churchyard, or in the transepts of Westminster 
Abbey. 
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landers to reflect that, just as among friends every 
affront was not worth a duel, so between the mother- 
country and the colonies every mistake in government, 
and every encroachment on right, was not worth a re- 
bellion. On the other hand, he took care that any Brit- 
ish statesman to whose ears he could obtain access 
should hear the words of reason and soberness ; and the 
best of them regarded him as a valuable coadjutor in 
preserving the peace of the Empire. Chatham, in the 
House of Lords, openly said that, if he were first minis- 
ter, he should not scruple publicly to call to his assist- 
ance a man whom all Europe held in high estimation 
for his knowledge and wisdom, and classed with Boyle 
and Newton as an honour, not to the English nation 
only, but to human nature. 

Most unfortunately, at this exact moment, Franklin 
became the centre of one of those unhappy scandals 
which in a season of political perturbation are certain 
to occur ; and which are made the very most of by able 
men who mean mischief, and by the multitude, who do 
not understand the deeper issues, but can be voluble 
on a personal question. There had reached his hands 
a mass of correspondence which proved beyond any 
manner of doubt that Hutchinson and Oliver, the Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, had 
persistently applied themselves to inflame the minds 
of the home authorities against the colony, and had 
been profuse in the suggestion of schemes framed with 
the object of destroying its liberties. The letters were 
private; but Franklin, as agent for Massachusetts, 
thought it incumbent upon him to send them to the 
Speaker of her Assembly ; and he continued to think 
so until his life's end, though it was not a subject on 
which he loved to talk. It is a sound rule that confi- 
dential correspondence should, under no circumstances 
whatever, be used for the purpose of damaging a political 
adversary. In our own day, private letters attributed 
to a celeorated public man were printed in a great news- 
paper ; and the step was defended on the ground that 
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the writer was a public enemy, whose exposure was 
demanded by the interests of the State. That argu- 
ment must have presented itself in its utmost force to 
the agent of a colony, when he lighted on the discovery 
that men, — born and reared within its confines, eating 
its bread and charged with its welfare, — had done their 
utmost to misrepresent its people, to destroy its char- 
tered rights, and to bring upon it the insult, the hardship, 
and the fearful perils of a penal military occupation. 

And, again, it must be remembered that the sanctity 
of the Post Office was then a transj^aJcefiL-^ction. No 
man's correspondence was safe ; and those who suffered 
the most were tempted, when the occasion offered, to 
repay their persecutors in kind. The confidential clerks 
of the Postmaster-General were sometimes engaged 
twelve hours on a stretch in rifling private letters. The 
King, to judge by the endorsements in his own hand, — 
which marked the hour and minute when he received 
each packet of intercepted documents, and the hour and 
minute when he returned it to the OflSce, — must have 
passed a great deal of his time in reading them. A 
politician, when his turn came to be out in the cold, 
recognised the liability to have his letters opened as 
one of the incidents of Opposition, and did not expect 
even the poor compliment of having them reclosed 
with any decent appearance of concealing the treatment 
to which they had been subjected. "To avoid the im- 
pertinence of a Post Office,** wrote Lord Charlemont to 
Edmund Burke, " I take the opportunity of sending 
this by a private hand ; '* and Hans Stanley, a public 
servant of considerable note in his day, complained to 
Mr. Grenville that all his correspondence, important 
or trivial, "had been opened in a very awkward and 
bungling manner." 

Bold men, with a secure social position and a touch 
of humour, made use of the opportunity in order to give 
their opponents in the Cabinet a piece of their mind 
under circumstances such that it could not be resented. 
A friend of George Selwyh regaled him with a personal 
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anecdote, rather abstruse in itself, and rendered hope- 
lessly unintelligible by being couched in bad Latin. " I 
wrote this," he says, " to perplex Lord Grantham, who 
may probably open the letter." " I don't know," Rigby 
told the Duke of Bedford, " who is to read this letter, 
whether French ministers or English ministers ; but I 
am not guarded in what I write, as I choose the latter 
should know through every possible channel the utter 
contempt I bear them." ^ But a system which was no 
worse than a tiresome and offensive joke to men of the 
world, who wore swords, and met the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral on equal terms every other evening at White's or 
Almack's, had its real terrors for humble people. A 
gentleman wrote from London to New York, with noth- 
ing more treasonous to say than that he was concerned 
at the alarming and critical situation. He expressed 
himself, however, as fearing that his American letters, 
to judge by the red wax over a black wafer, were 
opened in the Post Office ; and he justly observed that 
intercourse between friend and friend was rendered pre- 
carious by such conduct on the part of the authorities. 
Franklin himself had the same grievance against the 
British Government, and took it very coolly. Many 
months before the war broke out he had occasion thus 
to warn his sister in Boston : " I am apprehensive that 
the letters between us, though very innocent ones, are 
intercepted. They might restore to me yours at least, 
after reading them ; especially as I never complain of 
broken, patched-up seals." "I am told," he said on 
another occasion, "that Administration is possessed of 
most of my letters sent, or received, on public affairs for 
some years past ; copies of them having been obtained 
from the files of the several Assemblies, or as they 
passed through the Post Office. I do not condemn 
their ministerial industry, or complain of it." 

* The letter, good reading like everything of Rigby*8, referred to the 
composition of Rockingham's first Government. "Their Board of Trade," 
he wrote, " is not yet fixed, except Lord Dartmouth for its bead, who I 
don't hear has yet recommended Whitefield for the bishopric of Quebec," 
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Whether Franklin was justified in his own sight by 
high considerations of poUcy, or by the bad example of 
the British Post Office, his conduct required no defence 
in the view of his employers beyond the water. He 
had intended the letters to be seen by about as many 
pairs of eyes as those which, in London official circles, 
had the privilege of prying into his own correspondence ; 
and his object was to enlighten certain leading men of 
the colony, belonging to both parties, with regard to the 
character of the Governor, and to put them on their 
guard against his machinations. But such secrets are 
hard to keep when men's minds are in a ferment, and 
when great events are in the air. The Massachusetts 
Assembly insisted on having the letters. On the second 
of June, 1773, the House, sitting within closed doors, 
heard them read by Samuel Adams, and voted, by a 
hundred and one to five, that their tendency and design 
was to subvert the constitution of the Government, and 
to introduce arbitrary power into the Province. Before 
another month was out they had been discussed in all 
the farmhouses, and denounced from almost all the pul- 
pits. They came upon the community as a revelation 
from the nether world, and everywhere aroused unaf- 
fected astonishment and regret, which soon gave place 
to resentment and alarm. ** These men," (it was said 
with a unanimity which the majority of twenty to one in 
the Assembly inadequately represented,) " no strangers 
or foreigners, but bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
bom and educated among us," have alienated from us 
the affections of our sovereign, have destroyed the har- 
mony and good-will which existed between Great Britain 
and Massachusetts, and, having already caused blood- 
shed in our streets, will, if unchecked, plunge our coun- 
try into all the horrors of civil war. 

The sentiments of the colony were embodied by the 
Assembly in an address to the King, stating the case 
against Hutchinson and Oliver in terms which cannot 
be described as immoderate, and still less as disrespect- 
ful ; and humbly, but most pointedly, praying for their 
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removal from office. Franklin placed the petition in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, for presentation to 
his Majesty at the first convenient opportunity; and 
Dartmouth, in return, expressed his pleasure that a sin- 
cere disposition prevailed in the people of Massachu- 
setts to be on good terms with the mother-country, and 
his earnest hope that the time was at no great distance 
when every ground of uneasiness would cease, and tran- 
quillity and happiness would be restored. 

Dartmouth's intuitions, as usual, were good and wise. 
The opportunity had come for the mother-country to 
assume an attitude of true superiority. An ancient and 
powerful State, in its dealings with dependencies whose 
social system is still primitive, and whose public men are 
as yet untrained, can afford to make allowance for faults 
of taste, or even for breaches of official custom and pro- 
priety. But dignified self-restraint was not then the 
order of the day in high places. The complaint of 
Massachusetts against her Governors was referred to 
the Privy Council, and t-hp. .Snl^'f^itnr-Qpnpr^i app^ar^r^ 

^TL 1^^^^^^ ^^ pint^^'"^^" ^nd O^^'^^^** to oppose the 
prayer of the petition. That Solicitor-General was 
Wedderburn, who, before he joined the Government, had 
told them in debate that their policy would inevitably 
ruin the country by the total loss of its American 
dominions ; and that, if for reasons which could not be 
made public such a policy must be continued. Lord 
North would have to remain in office, as no man of 
honour or respectability would undertake to do the 
duties of his situation. 

It was put about town that the famous advocate 
intended to handle Dr. Franklin in a style which would 
be worth the hearing. Privy Councillors attended in 
such numbers that they would almost have made a quo- 
rum in the House of Commons. At the bar stood rows 
of distinguished strangers, more worthy of the title than 
those who are ordinarily designated by it on such occa- 
sions, for Burke, and Priestley, and Jeremy Bentham 
were among them. The ante-room and passages were 
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thronged with people who had to content themselves 
with learning, from the tones of his voice, that a great 
orator was speaking contemptuously of some one. For 
the Solicitor was as good as his word. Leaving aside 
the merits of the question, he directed against Franklin 
a persoQ^Lalt^ck which was a masterpiece of invective. 
The judges in the case, encouraged by the undisguised 
delight of their Lord President, rolled in their seats and 
roared with laughter. Lord North, alone among the 
five and thirty, listened with gravity in his features and, 
(it may be believed,) with something like death in his 
heart. Franklin, as a friend who closely observed his 
bearing relates, ** stood conspicuously erect, without the 
smallest movement of any part of his body. The 
muscles of his face had been previously composed, so 
as to afford a tranquil expression of countenance, and 
he did not suffer the slightest alteration of it to appear 
during the continuance of the speech." He wore a full 
dress suit of spotted Manchester velvet, which that 
evening retired into the recesses of his wardrobe- It 
reappeared on the sixth of February, 1778, when he 
affixed his signature to that treaty with France by 
which the United States took rank as an independent 
nation, and obtained a powerful ally. So smart a coat 
attracted the notice of his brother Commissioners, accus- 
tomed to see him in the staid and almost patriarchal 
costume which all Paris knew. They conjectured, and 
rightly, that it was the first day, since the scene at the 
Privy Council Office, on which he cared to be reminded 
of what had occurred there.^ 

•'The immediate effect of Wedderbum*s harangue, as 
an appeal to men sitting in a judicial capacity, has in 
our country never been surpassed ; and its ultimate con- 
sequences went far beyond the special issue towards 
which it was directed. Twenty years afterwards, when 
Franklin's pamphlet entitled "Rules for Reducing a 
great Empire to a small one " was republished in Lon- 
don, the editor paid to Lord Loughborough a compli- 

^ Attention is invited to the Third Appendix at the end of the volume. 
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ment which, as Alexander Wedderbum, he had justly 
earned. " When I reflect," such were the words of the 
Dedication, '' on your Lordship's magnanimous conduct 
towards the author of the following Rules, there is a 
peculiar propriety in dedicating this new edition of 
them to a nobleman whose talents were so eminently 
useful in procuring the emancipation of our American 
brethren." ^ 

T In such a temper, and with such an example to guide 
them, the Houses of Parliament applied themselves to 
the question of the hour. When Privy Councillors, duly 
appointed to try an issue in their judicial capacity, had 
laughed the. colonists out of court, it was not to be 
expected that the rank and file of a political assembly 
would grant them a patient, or even so much as a 
decent, hearing. England had open before* her one. 
policy which was prudent, and another which, at the 
worst, was not ignoble. Clemency and forbearance 
were her true wisdom ; but, if she resolved to punish, 
she should have dope so in a manner worthy of a great 
nation. The crime, since a crime it was adjudged to be, 
was common to the four chief cities of America. Phila^ 
delphia had led the way in voting for Resistance; 
Charleston had followed suit ; and it was not till weeks 
had elapsed that Boston, on the same day as New York, 
adopted the Resolutions which had been passed in 
Philadelphia. Those Resolutions had been made good 
in action, by each of the places concerned, with just as 

1 Nearly thirty years afterwards Charles Fox reminded the House of 
Commons that Bne speeches sometimes cost the country more than the 
gratification of listening to them was worth. ** I remember a time," (he 
said,) ''when the whole of the Privy Council came away, throwing up 
their caps, and exulting in an extraordinary manner at a speech made by 
the. present L ord Roylyn. (then Mr. Wedderbum;) and an exa mina- 
tion of JDoctor Frankhn , in wnich that respectable characier'^Wg most 
uncommonly badgeredT But we paid very dear for that splendid speci- 
men of eloquence, and all its attendant tropes, figures, metaphors, and 
hyperboles ; for then came the bill ; and in the end we lost all our 
American colonies, a hundred millions of money, and a hundred thousand 
of our brave fellow-subjects." 
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much, or as little, violence as under the circumstances 
of the special case was needed in order to do the work 
thoroughly. The British Ministry should have resorted 
to for£;u:6»ess and concession, or to a general and im- 
partial severity. fiuTTieither of those two courses 
pleased the King and his advisers ; and the opportunity 
was taken for exacting a vindictive penalty from one 
small, exposed, and, (as it was believed,) unwarlike and 
defenceless community. 

Boston had done the same as the others, and had done 
it under the provocation of having been dragooned, in 
time of universal peace, for faults to which not one 
member of Parliament in ten could have put a name, if 
he had set his mind to think them over. . But, where 
antipathy exists, men soon find reasons to justify it; 
and the drop-scene of the impending American drama, 
as presented to British eyes, was a picture of the New 
England character daubed in colours which resembled 
the original as little as they matched each other. The 
men of Massachusetts were sly and turbulent, puritans 
and scoundrels, pugnacious ruffians and arrant cowards. 
That was the constant theme of the nev^papers, and the 
favourite topic with those ofl|cers of the army of occu- 
pation whose letters had gone the round of London 
clubs and English country houses. The archives of the 
Secretary of State were full of trite calumnies and fool- 
ish prophecies. Bostonians, (so Lord Dartmouth was 
informed by an officious correspondent,) were not only 
the worst of subjects, but the most immoral of men. 
"If large and loud professions of the Gospel be an 
exact criterion of vital religion, they are the best people 
on earth. But if meekness, gentleness, and patience 
constitute any part, those qualities are not found there. 
If they could maintain a state of independence, they 
would soon be at war among themselves." ^ Such was 
the forecast with regard to a city whose inhabitants 
were destined through a long future to enjoy in quite 
exceptional measure the blessings of mutual esteem, and 

^ DartmofUh Manuscripts; toL ii. Letter of Febmaiy, 1774. 
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of the internal peace which ensues from it. It was a 
specimen of the predictions which at that moment 
obtained belief in Parliament and in the country.^ 

The cue was given from above. On the seventh of 
March, 1 7^4^ Lord North communicated to the House 
of Commons a royal message, referring to the unwar- .% 
rantable practices concerted and carried on in North I 
America, and dwelling more particularly on the violent • 
proceedings at the town and port of Boston in the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay. The fact was that George % 
the Third had seen General Gage, fresh from America ; \ 
one of those mischievous public servants who know a 
colony so much better than the colonists know it them- 
selves. " His language," said the King, " was very con- 
sonant to his character of an honest determined man. 
He says they will be lyons, whilst we are lambs ; but, if 
we take the resolute part, they will undoubtedly prove 
very weak." His Majesty therefore desired Lord North 
not to repeat what he described as '' the fatal compliance 
in 1766," — that repeal of the Stamp Act to which, in 
the royal view, all the difficulties of the present situation 
were owing. The Minister was directed to send for the 
General, and hear his ideas on the mode of compelling 
the Bostonians to acquiesce submissively in whatever 
fate might be reserved for them. 

^ Public writers, who supported the Ministry, endeavoured to afiBx the 
sole responsibility on Boston. Jonas Hanway replied to Paine*s celebrated 
pamphlet by a Volume entitled "Common Sense; in nine Conferences 
between a British Merchant, and a candid Merchant of America, in their 
private capacities as friends." The book included a conversation which 
nad been overheard between a Shopman and a Mechanic. 

•• Mechanic. It is the New Englanders who make all the pother ? " 

** Shopman, They are at the bottom of it. I do not see what any of 
the other colonies have to do with the punishment of an offence which 
they are not accused of. Their lawful trade is left as free as ever ; and 
of Boston the punishment was soft and merciful." 

Hanway knew everything about tea, against which he was perpetually 
railing in print as the most pernicious of all human discoveries. He must 
have heard how the East India Company's ships had been treated at New 
York and Charleston, Philadelphia and Annapolis ; and he could not have 
believed that Boston stood alone in her iniquity. But such is political 
controversy. 
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a The world soon learned what was in store for the un- 
happy city. On the fourteenth of March Lord North 
introduced a Hill fr>r r^ ^sing its harb our, and transferring 
the business of the Custom-house to the port of Salem. 
If the measure became law, (so he foretold in the affected 
lightness of his heart), the presence of four or five frig- 
ates in Massachusetts Bay, without an additional regi- 
ment on Massachusetts soil, would at once place the 
guilty municipality for purposes of foreign trade at a 
distance of seventeen miles from the sea. Parliament 
might well be flattered by the assurance that, in the 
evenings of a week, it could do for the detriment of Bos- 
ton four limes that which the forces of nature had taken 
eighteen centuries to do for Ravenna. The Government 
majority was in a mood to believe anything. One of 
their number, to whom the House listened while those 
who spoke on behalf of the incriminated town were in- 
terrupted or silenced, declared that, if every dwelling in 
it was knocked about the ears of its townsmen, they 
would get no more than their deserts. He urged that 
that nest of locusts should be extirpated, and enforced 
his appeal by the famous sentence in which Cato adjured 
the Roman Senate to demolish Carthage. A poor little 
Carthage where every child attended school, and no man 
was a professional soldier ; with its open streets, its un- 
protected quays, and a powerful force of legionaries 
already quartered in its citadel! 

That was the fi^gtJUow ; and others fell in rapid suc- 
cession. On the twenty-eighth of March the Prime 
Minister explained the plan of a measure by which he 
purposed to extinguish self-government in Massachu- 
- ^ setts. The bill, stringent in the earlier draft, was 
^ altered for the harsher and the worse before it was laid 
on the table. Lord George Germaine, in whom, not so 
very long before, the Rockinghams had been fond 
enough to discern their possible parliamentary leader, 
commented upon the proposal of the Government as 
well meant, but far too weak. He cordially approved 
the provisions by which a to^rameeting might only be 
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held under permis sion from the Gov ernor. Why, he 
asked, should men of a mercantile casT collect together, 
and debate on political matters, when they ought to be 
minding their private business ? But the bill would only 
cover half the ground, and the least important half, so 
long as the central Council of the Colony was a tumultu- 
ous rabble, meddling with affairs of State which they 
were unable to understand. That Council, in his opinion, 
should be reconstructed on the model of the House of 
Peers. Lord ^orth thanked the orator, (and a real 
orator even his former friends admitted that on this 
occasion he had proved himself to be,) for a suggestion 
"worthy of his great mind." On the fifteenth of April 
the bill was presented to the House with the addition of 
words enacting that the Council, in whose selection the 
Assembly under the existing constitution had a voice, 
should be nominated exclusively by the Crown.^ 

Governor Pownall, who had learned the institutions 
and geography of Massachusetts by ruling it on the 
spot, reminded the House that it was not a question of 
Boston only. If the measure was carried, local business 
could not be transacted in the furthest corner of Maine, 
unless special leave to hold a Town-tneeting had been 
obtained from a Governor resident at the other end of 
three hundred miles of bad roads and forest tracks. 
Burke, very ill heard by an assembly which professed to 
regard a colonial Council as a riotous rabble, called in 
vain for the exercise of care and deliberation. They 
were engaged, he said, on nothing lighter than the pro- 
scription of a province : an undertaking which, whether 
they desired it or not, would expand itself ere long into 
the proscription of a nation. And Savile, begging that 
attention might be granted him during the length of a 
single sentence, exclaimed that a charter, which con- 
veyed a sacred right, should not be broken without first 

1 ** It was a year," wrote Horace Walpolc, ** of fine harangues ; " and he 
instanced especially Wedderburn against Franklin, Burke on the Tea-duty, 
and Lord George Germaine on the government of Massachusetts. — Last 
Journals^ April, 1774. 
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hearing what might be put forward in defence of it by 
those who lived beneath its safeguard. But such con- 
siderations were not to the purpose of the audience. It 
was one of those moments when the talk and tone of 
society have greater influence than the arguments of 
debate; and a squire, who had recently been made a 
baronet, gave the House a sample of what passed cur- 
rent in the lobby as a valuable contribution towards the 
right understanding of the American question. Level- 
ling principles, this gentleman affirmed, prevailed in New 
England, and he had the best of reasons for stating it. 
He had an acquaintance who called at a merchant's 
house in Boston, and asked the servant if his master 
was at home. "My master!" the man replied. "I 
have no master but Jesus Christ" 

The bill for annulling the charter was accompanied 
by another for the Impartial Administration of Justice 
in Massachusetts Bay : which was a fine name for a law 
empowering the Governor, if any magistrate, revenue 
officer, or military iSah was indicted for mpier, to send 
him to Englan^.,forJtial in the King's Bench. Barr6 
and Conway cfiallenged Lord North to produce a single 
example of a government servant who, having been 
charged with a capital offence, had suffered from the 
injustice of an American tribunal They recalled to 
the memory of Parliament, (so short if the good deeds 
of those whom it disliked were in question,) how, at a 
time when public feeling in the colony was at a height 
which in the future never could be over passed. Captain 
Preston and his soldiers, after the fairest of fair trials, 
had been acquitted by "an American jury, a New 
England jury, a Boston jury." And now it was pro- 
posed to remove the cognisance of grave political 
offences from a court without fear and without favour, 
to one which was notoriously ready, — as Wilkes had 
experienced, — to subserve the vengeance of Ministers, 
and which, if the occasion arose, would be even more 
willing to make itself the instrument of their misplaced 
lenity. The Government supporters took no notice 
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whatsoever of Captain Preston's acquittal, though it was 
a concrete instance so recent, and so much in point, that 
it ought to have coloured and permeated the entire dis- 
cussion. After the usual fashion of a party which has 
plenty of votes, and no case, they wandered far and 
wide over the whole colonial controversy. The most 
admired speech was that of young Lord Caermarth enr 
who denied the right of Americans to complain that 
they were taxed without being represented, when such 
places as Manchester, — and, he might have added, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, and Birmingham, — had no mem- 
bers of their own in the British Parliament. It was indeed 
a magnificent anticipation of the calling in of the New 
World to balance the inequalities of the old. The debate 
was wound up by the gentleman who had compared 
Boston to Carthage. Speaking this time in English, he 
recommended the Government, if the people of Massa- 
chusetts did not take their chastisement kindly, to burn 
their woods, and leave their country open to the opera- 
tions of the military. It was better, he said, that those 
regions should be ruined by our own soldiers than 
wrested from us by our rebellious children. 

The effect of Lord Caermarthen's allusion to un- 
represented Manchester, as justifying the taxation of 
unrepresented America, was so great that four days 
afterwards Burke thought it worthy of a refutation. 
** So then," he said, " because some towns in England 
are not represented, America is to have no representative 
at all. They are our children ; but, when children ask 
for bread, we are not to give them a stone. When this 
child of ours wishes to assimilate to its parent, and to 
reflect with true filial resemblance the beauteous counte- 
nance of British liberty, are we to turn to them the 
shameful parts of our constitution ? Are we to give 
them our weakness for their strength, our opprobrium 
for their glory } " 

Even after the lapse of a century and a quarter 
these debates are not pleasant reading for an English- 
man. They went far to justify Turgot in his wonder 
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that a country, which had cultivated with so much suc- 
cess all the branches of natural science, should remain 
so completely below itself in the science the most in- 
teresting of all, that of public happiness.^ The best 
(which could be said for the policy adopted by Parliament 
was that a great country should stand upon its rights 
against everybody, and at all hazards. But kindred 
States, like the members of a family, sometimes do well 
to refrain from insisting on advantages which the law, 
if strictly read, allows them to take. "There was a 
time," (wrote Philip Francis, putting into five lines the 
moral of the whole story,) "when I could reason as 
logically and passionately as anybody against the Amer- 
icans ; but, since I have been obliged to study the book 
of wisdom, I have dismissed logic out of my library. 
The fate of nations must not be tried by forms." Passion 
had more to do than logic with the undertaking which 
occupied the two Houses during the spring of 1774. 
If preambles spoke the truth, it should have been stated 
broadly and plainly at the head>of each of those fatal 
bills that, whereas the inhabitants of the capital city of 
Massachusetts Bay had incurred the displeasure of his 
Majesty and this present Parliament, it was adjudged 
necessary and expedient to pay the colony out. That 
was the object aimed at; and it was pursued with all 
the disregard of appearances which had marked the 
proceedings of the same House of Commons in its 
crusade against the electors of Middlesex, and with still 
greater indifference to consequences. The members of 
he majority forgot that in the long run it did not lie 
irith them to decide that Boston, and Boston alone, 
hould have to answer for a course of conduct in which 
our colonies had taken part, and which commanded the 
sympathy of all the others. They credited communities 
of their own race and blood with the baseness of con- 
senting to sit quiet while one of their number was ruined 
for having done its share loyally, if somewhat boister- 
ously, in an enterprise to which all were pledged. In 

* Letter from Turgot to Dr. Price; March 22, 1778. 
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the optimism of their resentment they ig nored huma n 
natur e, and put out of their recollection the unanimity 
oTT^merica in her resistance to the Stamp Act ; and in 
their heat and haste they thrust out of sight the dignity 
of debate, the rights of a parliamentary minority, and 
even a show of fair play towards the people whose 
freedom and prosperity they were intent on destroying. 

The Americans who resided in London, or who found 
themselves there in the course of travel, petitioned that 
one of their cities should not be visited with unexampled 
rigour before it was so much as apprised that any accu- 
sation had been brought against it. Their prayer was 
treated with silent contempt ; but something more than 
silent contempt was required to stifle the voice of the 
true friends of England and of America within the 
walls of St. Stephen's. Insolence and intolerance not 
often before ran so high, or were directed against states- 
men of such established character and standing. Barr6 
had to sit down before he had finished his say. Con- 
way, for the crime of imploring the House, in a very 
familiar Latin phrase, to h ear the other side, was 
sho uted down by men who had listened to a fool when 
he treated them to the quotation of " Delenda est Car- 
thago.** General Burgoyne expressed a wish, (and he 
had better reason than he then knew for wishing it,) to see 
America convinced by persuasion rather than the sword ; 
and the sentiment raised as great a storm as if it had 
been a piece of impudent disloyalty. Johnstone, a dash- 
ing sailor, who had been governor of Florida, contrived 
to tell the House that the work on which they were 
engaged would produce a confederacy of the colonies, 
and would end in a general revolt ; but the roisterers on 
the benches opposite soon taught him that he had 
brought his knowledge of America to the wrong 
market. 

Such was the treatment of men each of whom had 
used a pistol in battle, and was ready for one on very 
short notice in the ring of Hyde Park ; for Johnstone 
was a noted fire-eater, and Burgoyne, though good- 
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natured, never allowed a joke to go too far.^ It may 
well be believed that things were still worse for civilians 
who had no better title to a respectful hearing than an 
acquaintance with the subject of debate, and a desire to 
place their views fairly and briefly before their colleagues. 
The speeches of ex-Governor PoWa^U, of Alderman Saw- 
bridge, and the other more persistent opponents of the 
ministerial policy, were seldom allowed to die a natural 
death. Burke himself, though he held the House while 
addressing it on bye-issues, had to contend against noise 
and ostentatious impertinence when he applied himself 
to the main question of the Government legislation. 
High-handed tactics are often at the time successful; 
and the whole batch of measures — including a bill for 
removing the legal difficulties which hitherto had pre- 
served the American householder from the infliction of 
having soldiers quartered under his private roof — were 
placed on the Statute-book without abridgement or es- 
sential alteration. 

The third great blunder had now been committed ; 
and, as in the two former cases, the effect was soon 
visible in a shape very different from what had been 
*| expected. TThe despatch of the troops led to the Boston 
massacre; the imposition and retention of the Tea-duty 
produced the world-famed scene in Boston harbour; 
and the result of the four penal Acts was to involve 7 
Great Britain in an unnecessary and unprofitable war 
with exactly as many powerful nations'^ The main 

^ During a contested election in Lancashire a party of Burgoyne's 
political opponents met in a bar-room, and devised a scheme for what 
they described as "trotting the General." A certain James Elton pulled 
out a valuable watch, and handed it to Burgoyne's servant, with the 
injunction that he should take it to his master, and request him to say 
whether he could tell the time of day. Burgoyne placed the watch on a 
tray together with a pair of pistols, and desired his man to bring it after 
him to the inn where the party was assembled. He went round the circle 
asking each of them whether he was the owner of the watch. When no 
one daimed it, Burgoyne turned to his servant and said : "Since the watch 
belongs to none of these gentlemen, you may take it, and fob it, in remem- 
brance of the Swan Inn at Bolton." As any one who knew old Lan- 
cashire might readily believe, the real owner went by the name of Jemmy 
Trotter to his dying hour. 
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responsibility rested with the Government and their 
followers; but the Opposition were not free from 
blame. They allowed the Address in reply to the royal 
message to pass unchallenged, and they let the Boston 
Port bill go through all its stages without calling for a 
division. They voted against the two other principal 
bills on the third reading, with about as much effect as 
if the governor of a fortress was to reserve the fire of 
his batteries until the enemy had carried their sap beyond 
the counterscarp. Cowed by the aspect of the benches 
in front of them, uncertain as to the feeling in the 
country, and afraid to put it to the test by giving a 
vigorous lead to those wiser tendencies which largely 
prevailed in the great commercial centres,^ they made a 
very poor fight in the Commons. The House of Lords 
almost shone by comparison. .Rockingham, who wanted 
self-confidence but not conviction, put force enough upon 
himself to take a prominent part in the debate ; and in 
private he spared no remonstrances in order to keep in 
the path of duty those among his friends who showed 
hesitation. Lord Chatham was despondent, and most 
unhappy. "America," he wrote, "sits heavy on my ^ i" 
mind. India is a perpetual source of regrets. There, 
where I have garnered up my heart, where our strength 
lay, and our happiest resources presented themselves, it 
is all changed into danger, weakness, distraction, and 
vulnerability." He was not well enough to take a share 
in the earlier discussions ; and his speech, when at length 
he broke silence, was rather a funeral oration over the 
departed peace and security of the Empire than a sum- 
mons to political conflict. i 
But men do not look to the Upper House for the » 
delay and mitigation of a coercion bill ; and the Minis- 
ters won all along the line with an ease which surprised 
themselves, and even their Royal master, who knew the 

^ ''The landed property, except some of the most sensible, are, as natural, 
for yiolent measures. The interest of the commercial part is very de- 
cidedly on the other side, and their passions are taking that turn.'' 
Shelbume wrote thus to Chatham as early as April the Fourth, 1774. 
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probabilities of politics as well as any man alive. His 
jubilation had no bounds. In four separate letters he 
could not find an adjective short of " infinite '* to express 
the measure of his satisfaction over every fresh proof of 
the irresolution displayed by the Opposition. But in his 
own view he owed them no thanks. Their feebleness 
and futility, (such were the epithets which he applied to 
them,) were an involuntary tribute to the irresistible ex- 
cellence of the ministerial legislation, and only procured 
them his disdain without detracting anything from his 
displeasure. So far from being touched by their sub- 
missive conduct, he was all the more indignant if ever 
they showed a spark of spirit. When they spoke and 
voted in favour of receiving a petition from an Ameri- 
can gentleman in London, a former agent for Massachu- 
setts, who prayed that the fate of the colony might not 
be finally decided until letters had travelled to and fro 
across the water, the King pronounced that the Opposi- 
tion had violated the laws of decency, but that nothing 
better was to be expected from men who were reduced 
to such low shifts. He had a right to enjoy his tri- 
umph. By sheer strength of purpose he had imposed his 
favourite measures on the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet had 
carried them through Parliament as smoothly as, — before 
Fox's day and after it, though not during it, — bills for 
the restraint or the suppression of liberty so often passed. 
Fox's day was not yet. Everybody was talking about 
him ; and behind his back little was said that was compli- 
mentary, and a great deal that was abundantiy silly. But 
some veterans of public life, who remembered their own 
mistakes and excesses at an age more advanced than 
his, regarded his future with hope, and his past with 
amused indulgence. Chatham had his notice called to the 
tattle which represented the ex-Lord of the Treasury as 
a premature intriguer, encouraged in his mutiny by cer- 
tain members of the Cabinet, who in their turn had acted 
on a hint from the exalted quarter which was then called 
the Closet. " The part of Mr. Fox, " wrote the old 
statesman, '' must naturally beget speculations. It may 
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however be all resolved, without going deeper, into youth 
and warm blood. '' At this point in his career, (said one 
who watched him narrowly and not unkindly,) it was no 
longer a question of shining by speeches, for he could 
scarce outdo what he had done already. The work 
which lay before him was to retrieve his character by 
reforming it, to practise industry and application, and 
to court instead of to defy mankind.^ 

If Fox was to be of use to his generation, his position 
in the House of Commons had still to be made ; and of 
that no one was more conscious than himself. Sorrow 
had caused him to think, and reflection had brought self- 
knowledge. He set no undue store on the gifts which 
came to him by nature, and he was acutely aware of the 
defects which were in full proportion to his extraordinary 
qualities. Strong in the unwonted sensation of being on 
his guard and his good behaviour, he at once adopted 
an independent but not a pretentious attitude, and main- 
tained it with diligence, forethought, moderation, and 
even modesty. Leaving, as he safely could, the form 
of his speaking to take care of itself, he devoted his 
exclusive attention to the substance of it, and to the 
practical effect of the policy which he recommended. 
He began by a [protest against the determination of the 
Speaker to exclude strangers from the gallery f) so 
that a series of debates, which were to fix the destinies 
of the Englishrspeaking world, might not be conducted 
in secret conclave. He stoutly/objected to the clause 
which vested the responsibility of reopening Boston har- 
bour, whenever the time came for it, with the Crown in- 
stead of with ParliamentJ When, by way of answer, he 
was accused of desiring to rob the King of his most valued 
prerogative, the opportunity of showing mercy, he al- 
lowed the courtly argument to pass without satirical com- 
ment. He contented himself with insisting that his 
motion to omit that clause, together with another which 
was more questionable still, should be put and nega- 

1 Chatham to Shelburne ; March 6, 1774. Last Joumak of WalpoU ; 
February, 1774. 
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tived ; in order that it might stand on record in the jour- 
nals how, amidst the general panic, at least one member 
of Parliament had objected to something which the 
Government had demanded. 

Fox spoke briefly, but not infrequently, on the other 
bills relating to America; more especially when their 
details were bemg arranged in Committee. On the 
nineteenth of April the House of Commons considered a 
motion to repeal the Tea-duty, which was brought for- 
ward by a private member. Burke signalised the even- 
ing by a splendid oration. Assisted by a comparison of 
the notes furtively taken by various Honourable Gentle- 
men in the crown of their hats, he subsequently wrote 
it out from memory, and saved it for a world which must 
otherwise have been the poorer. The Government sup- 
porters would have refused to listen to Cicero denounc- 
ing Antony, if the performance had trenched upon the 
Government time ; but, as it was an off -night, they gave 
themselves up with a clear conscience for two livelong 
hours to the enjoyment of the speech, which, among 
other notable passages, contained a biographical account 
of Charles Townshend as copious as the discourse of 
an incoming French Academician over his deceased 
predecessor. Even after such a feast of rhetoric they 
were willing to hear Charles Fox, though they would 
hear no one else on the same side. The latest words 
of reason which the House accepted before it went 
to a division, (and both Barr^ and Burgoyne tried to 
address it,) were those in which the young man defined 
the case in language as plain as his exposition of it was 
accurate and adequate. A tax, he said, could only be 
laid for three purposes : as a commercial regulation, for 
the raising of revenue, or in order to assert a right. As 
to the first two purposes, the Minister denied that he 
had them even in mind ; While the so-called right of 
taxation was asserted to justify an armed interference 
on the part of Great Britain, and that interference would 
have the inevitable consequence of irritating the Ameri- 
can colonies into open rebellion.^ 
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For the first time in his life Fox looked only to what 
was just and prudent in speech and action ; and he did 
not endeavour, or expect, to attract a personal following. 
One sworn partisan he always was sure of having. 
Poor Stephen's heart was in the right place in his great 
body. He stood by his brother through the darkest hour 
of his fortunes, and attended him gallantly and jauntily 
in his wise endeavours, as he had so often done in his 
h^re-brained courses. In the House, which was almost 
identical with the fashionable world, Stephen was some- 
thing of a favourite in spite of his faults, and even, it is 
to be feared, on account of them. He took his share in 
the uphill conflict; and on the second of May, when 
the Charter of Massachusetts was under consideration, 
he delivered himself in phrases which were worthy of his 
father's son in their manly common sense, and of his 
son's father in their broad humanity. " I rise, sir," he 
said, "with an utter detestation and abhorrence of the 
present measures. We are either to treat the Americansf 
as subjects or as rebels. If we treat them as subjects,! 
the bill goes too far; if as rebels, it does not go fan 
enough. We have refused to hear the parties in their 
defence ; and we are going to destroy their charter with- 
out knowing the constitution of their Government." 

Those were the last sentences which Stephen Fox is 
known to have uttered in public ; for in two months he 
was a peer, and within seven months he died. By that 
time Charles had made good his ground in public esti- 
mation, and had secured a solid base of operations from 
which he was soon to advance fast and far. Parliament 
was very ready to forget and forgive in the case of a scion 
of an old and famous parliamentary family. He had not 
tried to shine; he had placed to his account no tran- 
scendent effort; and his colleagues liked him all the 
better for his self-suppression, and admired him none 
the less. But, whenever he addressed the House, he 
had proved himself its potential master. Amidst a 
tempest of violence and prejudice he alone among the 
opponents of the Government never condescended to 

VOL. I. N 
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begin with an apology, and never sate down without 
having driven home all that he wished to say. He had 
vindicated his right to argue a coercion bill as he would 
have argued anything else, refusing to recognise the 
hackneyed plea of public safety as an excuse for hurry 
and slovenliness, and sturdily declining to mend his 
pace under the pressure of public anger. Having 
espoused the right cause, and fought for it like one who 
was not ashamed of it, he brought an increased reputa- 
tion, and an established authority, out of as sorry a busi- 
ness as Parliament had ever been engaged in. But he 
was powerless to amend the Government measures. 
The whole of the baleful harvest was safely garnered ; 
and, — amidst the Acts for paving and lighting streets, 
and for widening and repairing county roads, with 
which the Statute-book of 1774, like any other, is 
crowded, — we still may read, in faded black and dingy 
white, the dry and conventional text of those famous 
laws that in their day set half the world on fire.^ 

For the matter did not end when the bills had received 
the Royal Assent. There was an Opposition beyond the 
seas which was not kept from speaking out by the fear 
of being called factious. The same ships that took over 
copies of the Port Act, carried a parcel of Bibles and 
prayer-books which Dartmouth entrusted for distribution 
to a clergyman of Philadelphia, who wrote to report 
the effect produced upon public opinion by the two 
consignments. Personally, the good man expressed 
nothing but gratitude towards his Lordship. The books 
had been bestowed on those for whom they were in- 
tended, and there was every sign that they would be 
blessed to the congregation ; but consternation prevailed 
in Boston on hearing that their harbour was to be 
blocked up, and all the colonies seemed to be united in 
opposing the authority of Parliament^ 

The worthy divine was correct in his reading of the 
li^l^ situation. But though a Pennsylvanian, whose judge- 

> The Revd. William Stringer to Lord Dartmouth ; May 14, 1774. 
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ment was unclouded by the imminence of a terrible and ' 
incalculable danger, might already regard it as certain 
that the whole of America would make common cause, 
the future presented itself under a more dubious aspect 
to dwellers in the threatened city. " We have not men 
fit for the times," said John Adams in his private diary. 
"We are deficient in genius, in education, in travel, 
in fortune, in everything. I feel unutterable anxiety. 
God grant us wisdom and fortitude I Should this coun- 
try submit, what infamy and ruin ! Death, in any form, 
is less terrible." That was written for his own eyes 
alone ; but the hour was too grave, and the men, and 
the women, around him too clear-sighted and resolute, 
for him to mince the truth even when writing to others. 
He reminded James Warren of Plymouth, who was as 
deep in the troubled waters as himself, of the ugly his- 
torical fact that people circumstanced like them had 
seldom grown old, or died in their beds. And to his 
wife he wrote : " We live, my dear soul, in an age of 
trial. What will be the consequence I know not. The 
town of Boston, for aught I can see^ must suffer martyr- 
dom. Our principal consolation is that it dies in a noble 
cause." That was the spirit in which the cowards of 
Boston met the announcement that they must bow their 
heads to the yoke, or fight against such odds as the 
world had_never seen. ^^^The last time that Great Britain 
had^xerted her full strength, she had beaten the French 
by land on three continents; had established over 
France and Spain together an immeasurable superiority 
at sea ; and had secured for herself everything in both 
hemispheres which was best worth taking. Boston, on 
the other hand, contained five and thirty hundred able- 
bodied citizens; and, in the view of her enemies, no 
population was ever composed of worse men and poorer 
creatures. So George the Third, his Ministers, and his 
army firmly believed ; and they engaged in the struggle 
armed with all the moral advantage which such a con- 
viction gives. ^^^^^'^'^^""^ t^H 
Before America could be loyal to the people of Bos- A 
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ton, it had first to be shown whether the people of Bos- 
ton were true to themselves. On the tenth of May the 
intelligence arrived that the Assembly was henceforward 
to sit, and the business of administration to be carried 
on, in the town of Salem; anH" that the C gstom -hnuse 
was to be removed to * Marbleh ead. the principal landing 
place in Salem harboiin TBree days afterwards Gen- 
eral Gage arrived in Massachusetts Bay, with full powers 
as Civil Governor of the colony, and as Commander-in- 
Chief for the whole continent. During those three days 
the Committees of Correspondence which represented 
Boston, and eight neighbouring villages, had quietly, and 
rather sadly, taken up the glove which the giant Empire 
had contemptuously flung to them. They had got ready 
their appealJojJL-thc^Assemblies of the continent, in- 
viting a univers ^ suspe nsion of exports and imports ; 
promising to suffer for America with a becoming forti- 
tude ; confessing that singly they might find their trial 
too severe ; and entreating that they might not be left 
to struggle alone, when the very existence of every 
colony, as a free people, depended upon the event. 
Brave words they were, and the inditing of them at such 
a moment was in itself a deed; but something more 
than pen and ink was required to parry the blows which 
were now showered upon the town, and upon the State 
of which it had already ceased to be the capital, 
y On the first of June the blockade of the harbour was 
proclaimed, and the ru in and starva tion of Boston at once 
bega n. The industry of a place which lived by building, 
sailing, freighting, and unloading ships was annihilated 
in a single moment. The populatioTITwhich had fed it- 
self from the sea, would now have to subsist on the 
bounty of others, conveyed across great distances by a 
hastily devised system of land-carriage in a district 
where the means of locomotion were unequal to such a 
burden. A city which conducted its internal communi- 
cations by boat almost as much as Venice, and quite as 
\^ much as Stockholm, was henceforward divided into as 
many isolated quarters as there were suburbs with salt 
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or brackish water lying between them. "The law," 
Mr. Bancroft writes in his History, "was executed with 
a rigour that went beyond the intentions of its authors. 
Not a scow could be manned by oars to bring an ox, or 
a sheep, or a bundle of hay, from the islands. All water 
carriage from pier to pier, though but of lumber, or 
bricks, or kine, was forbidden. The boats that plied be- 
tween Boston and Charlestown could not ferry a parcel 
of goods across Charles River. The fishermen of 
Marblehead, when they bestowed quintals of dried fish 
on the poor of Boston, were obliged to transport their 
offerings in waggons by a circuit of thirty miles.** ^ 
Lord North, when he pledged himself to place Boston 
at a distance of seventeen miles from the sea, had been 
almost twice as good as his word. 

In a fortnight's time, as soon as the pinch began to be 
felt, the troops came back into the town, sore and surly ; 
and a standing camp for two battalions was established 
on Boston Common. Relief, or hope of relief, there was 
none. Long before the summer was over the Constitu-^ 
tion would be abolished ; the old Councillors would be 
displaced by Government nominees; and criminal and 
civil cases would be tried by judges whose salaries the 
Crown paid, and by juries which the Crown had packed 
The rig ht of petit ion remained ; but it was worth less 
than nStEing. A respectful statement of abuses, and a 
humble grayer for their redress, was regarded by the 
King and the Cabinet as a form of treaso n all the more 
offensive because it could not be punished by law. 
" When I see," said Franklin, " that complaints of griev- 
ances are so odious to Government that even the mere 
pipe which conveys them becomes obnoxious, I am at 
a loss to know how peace and union are to be maintained 
or restored.*' A few weeks, or days, remained in which 
the free voice of the country could still be heard ; and 
there were those who intended to take good care that its 
latest accents should mean something. Early in June 

^Bancroft's History of the United States of America; Epoch Thirds 
chapter iy. 
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the Assembly met at Salem. On the seventeenth of the 
month the House, behind locked doors, and with an at- 
tendance larger by a score than any that had yet been 
known, took into consideration thefqu^tion of inviting 
the Thirteen Colonies to a general Congress^ The 
Governor's secretary, on the wrong side of the keyhole, 
read a message proclaiming that the Assembly was dis- 
solved ; but, when those, who had entered the room as 
senators, filed out in their character of private citizens, 
the work was past undoing. The place named for the 
Congress was Philadelphia ; the date was to be the first 
of Sept^ber ; anoThe five delegates for Massachusetts 
had all been duly elected, including the pair of statesmen 
whom Massachusetts Tories, by way of depreciation, 
pleased themselves by calling the brace of Adamses.^ 
The note had been sounded sharp and clear, and the 
' response followed like an echo. The first to rally were 
those who had the most to gain by standing aloof. 
James the Second, in the matter of the Declaration of 
Indulgence, had failed to discover a bribe which would 
tempt the English Nonconformists to assist him in per- 
secuting even those who had persecuted them; and their 
descendants across the seas had not degenerated. In 
Marblehead and Salem together there were not found 
eighty individuals, all told, who cared to play the part of 
wreckers in the disaster which had befallen the good 
ship Boston. A much larger number of their fellow- 
townsmen, in an address to General Gage, repudiated 
any intention of being seduced by the [prospect oflheir 
own advantage into complicity with a course of action 

1 The name was started by an old ex-Governor in 1770, in a sentence 
which began with the flavour of a Biblical reminiscence, bat ran off into 
another strain. " Mr. Gushing I know, and Mr. Hancock I know ; but 
where the devil this brace of Adamses came from I know not " 

In his Birthday Ode of the Fourth June William Whitehead, the poet 
laureate, had drawn a much more pleasing picture of the attitude of 
Massachusetts. 

"The prodigal again returns, 

And on his parent's neck reclines. 
With honest shame his bosom bums, 
And in his eye affection shines." 
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which, whether unjust or not from the point of view of 
the Government, would on their own part be to the last 
degree ungracious and unfriendly.^ "We must," they 
said, " be lost to all feelings of humanity, could we in- 
dulge one thought to raise our fortunes on the ruin of 
our suffering neighbours." To the Boston merchants 
they offered the gratuitous use of their wharves and 
warehouses, and promised to^ade and unlade Boston 
goods for nothing./ And indeed they very soon took 
the opportunity of the arrival from London of a bark, 
with chests of tea on board, to treat the cargo in Boston 
fashion, and so disqualify themselves for any further 
marks of Royal and Ministerial favour. 

Salem and Marblehead were forced by their circum- '^ 
stances to declare themselves at once; and, as the 
provisions of the Act for regulating the government of 
Massachusetts were successively put in force, the Town- 
ships of the colony, one after another, eagerly followed 
suit. The n ew co uncillors were appointed on the King's 
writ of mandamus, and twegty-five among them accepted 
the office. It was the worstday's work they hadevfer 
done for themselves, for their~canse, and for the peace, 
(and, in some unfortunate cases, for the fair reputation,) 
of the neighbourhoods in which they severally resided. 
For popular feeling ran high and fierce; and their 
countrymen were dete rmin ed that they should not -serve. 
to wfiatever lengths it might be necessary to go in 
order to prevent them. Two thousand men marched 
in companies on to the Common at Worcester, escort- 
ing one of their townsmen whose abilities and personal 
popularity had recommended him to the notice of the 
Government, and formed a hollow square around him 
while, with uncovered head, he read the resignation of 
his seat at the Council Board. George Watson of Ply- 
mouth, who, in the stately language of the day, " pos- 
sessed almost every virtue that can adorn and dignify 
the human character," made known his intention of 
assuming the proffered function. On the next Sunday 
forenoon, when he took his accustomed place in the 
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meeting-house, his friends and familiar associates put 
on their hats and walked out beneath the eyes of the 
congregation. As they passed him he bent his head 
over the handle of his cane ; and, when the time arrived, 
he declined the oath of qualification. More violent 
methods, which in certain cases did not stop short of 
grotesque and even brutal horseplay,^ were emploved 
against less respected or more determined men. i Of 
thirty-six who had received the King's summons, the 
majority either refused obedience from the first, or were 
persuaded or intimidated into withdrawing their consent 
to join the Council. \ The rest took sanctuary with the 
garrison in Boston ; and the tidings which came from 
their homes in the country districts made it certain that 
they would do very well to stay there. 

The immediate vicinity of the soldiers was a preven- 
tive against outrages, of which the best of the patriots 
were heartily ashamed ; but no body of troops could be 
large enough, or near enough, to deter New Englanders 
from acting as if they still possessed those municipal 
rights of which they had been deprived without a hear- 
ing. General Gage issued a procl amation warning all 
persons against attending TowiMneetings ; and Town- 
meetings were held re gular ly, and were attended by 
larger numbers thiSTeven TThe men of Salem, towards 
whom he had special reasons for being unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremities, walked into the Town-house under 
his eyes, and between footways lined with his soldiers. 
Boston, whose character in official quarters had long 
been gone, was obliged to be more cautious. When 
called to account by the Governor, the Selectmen ad- 

^ Some rather cruel manifestations of popular wrath, employed during 
the American tumults, are new to history ; but the stock punishment of 
riding the rail was of qld English County origin. In the Records of 
Worcestershire, for the year 1614, there is a memorandum that certain 
persons were bound over to appear at Sessions. " These three, with divers 
others, on Sunday the 4th October between 9 and 10 in the night, took 
Thomas Smith, Curate of Milton, and by violence put him upon a staffe, 
and carried him up and down the towne, and caused fiddlers to playe by 
him." , 
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mitted that a meeting had been held ; but it was a meet- 
ing, (so they argued,) which had been adjourned from a 
date anterior to the time when the Act came into force. 
Gage, who saw that, if this theory was accepted, the 
same meeting, by means of repeated adjournments, might 
be kept alive till the end of the century, reported the 
matter to his Council. The new Councillors pronounced 
themselves unable to advise him on a point of law, — 
that law which already had ceased to have force beyond 
the reach of a British bayonet ; — but they took occasion 
to lay before his consideration the disordered state of 
the province, and the cruel plight to which his policy 
had reduced themselveg^ 

When the day came round for the Courts of Justice 
to sit in their remodelled shape, the Judg es were treated 
more tenderly as regarded their persons than the Man- 
damus Councillors, but with quite as little reverence 
for their office. They^ook their seats at Boston only 
to learn that those citizens, who had been returned as 
jurors, one and all refused the oath. ( A great multitude 
marched into Springfield, with drums and trumpets, and 
hoisted a black flag over the Court-house, as a sign of 
what any one might expect who entered it in an official 
capacity. At Worcester the members of the tribunal 
with all their staff walked in procession, safe and sorry, 
through a quarter of a mile of street lined on each side 
by people drawn up six deep. These militia-men, (for 
such they were,) had their Company officers to command 
them, and wanted nothing to make them a military 
force except the fire-arms which were standing ready 
at home, and which two out of every three amongst 
them could handle more effectively than an average 
European soldier. Wherever the Judges went, if once 
they were fairly inside a town, they were not allowed 
to leave it until they had plighted their honour thatj 
they would depart without transacting any legal busi-' 
ness. After a succession of such experiences the Chief 
Justice and his colleagues waited upon the Governor, 
and represented to him that they must) abandon the 
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pretence of exercising their functions in a Province 
where there were no jurymen to listen to their charges,} 
and where they could not even sit in court to do noth- 
ing unless the approaches were guarded by the best part 
of a brigade of British infantry. 

The process of bringing Massachusetts into line with 
the Revolution was harsh, and sometimes ruthless. So 
far as any public opinion opposed to their own was in 
question, the patriots went on the principle of making 
the Province a solitude, and calling it unanimity. The 
earliest sufferers were Government servants. Clark 
Chandler, the Registrar of Probate at Worcester, had 
entered on the local records a remonstrance against ac- 
tion taken by the more advanced politicians among the 
citizens. He was called upon in open Town-meeting to 
erase the inscription from the books; and, when he 
showed signs of reluctance, his fingers were dipped in 
ink, and drawn to and fro across the page. The chaise 
of Benjamin Hallowell, a Commissioner of Customs, 
was pursued into Boston at a gallop by more than a 
hundred and fifty mounted men. Jonathan Sewall is 
known in the school histories of America as the recipient 
of a famous confidence. It was to him that John Adams, 
after they had travelled together as far as the parting 
of the ways, used those words of spirited tautology: 
"Swim or sink, live or die, survive or perish with my 
country, is my unalterable determination." Unfortu- 
nately for himself, Sewall was a law officer of the 
Crown as well as a bosom friend of the Crown's adver- 
sary. His elegant house in Cambridge was attacked 
by the mob. He was forced to retire to Boston, and 
subsequently to Europe, where, after long struggles and 
many sorrows, he died of a broken heart. 

These were official people ; but their fate was shared 
by private gentlemen whose sins against liberty did not 
go beyond some rather violent and foolish ebullitions of 
speech. This one had hoped that the rebels would 
swing for it. That one had said that he should be glad 
to see the blood streaming from the hearts of the popu- 
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lar leaders ; and, in a milder mood, had contented him- 
self with wishing that they might become turnspits in 
the kitchens of the English nobility. Another, while it 
was still a question whether Massachusetts should resist, 
or accept her punishment tractably, had a child bap- 
tized by the name of " Submit." Angry and idle, — for 
their life was now and henceforward one of enforced 
and unwelcome leisure, — they talked recklessly ; though 
most of them would not of their own accord have hurt 
a fly, let alone a fellow-citizen. They crowded the inns 
and boarding-houses of Boston, and the spare chambers 
of their city friends ; lingering on the very edge of the 
ocean before they started on a much longer flight, from 
which for most of them there was no returning. 

Among those who had been expelled from their 
homes were some of the richest landowners in the prov- 
ince, — men who would have added respectability and 
distinction to any aristocracy in the world. Colonel 
Saltonstall was a good soldier, a just magistrate, and a 
kind neighbour ; but the mob of his district would not 
allow him to stay, and he went first to Boston, and then 
into exile. He refused to bear arms for the Crown, 
against so many old friends who would gladly have 
marched and fought under him if he had found it in his 
conscience to take service with the Continental army. 
He felt to the full such consolation as was afforded by 
the thought that he had done nothing with which to 
reproach himself. " I have had more satisfaction," he 
wrote from England, "in a private life here than I 
should have had in being next in command to General 
Washington." The Vassalls were a family of worth 
and honour, one of whom was grandfather of the Lady 
Holland who kept a salon and a dining-table for the 
Whigs of the great Reform Bill. John Vassall of Cam- 
bridge had no choice but to cross the seas with his 
kindred. His great property in Massachusetts was ulti- 
mately confiscated, after having been subjected to a 
course of systematised spoliation. His mansion-house 
at Cambridge became the headquarters of the Amer- 
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ican army. The Committee of Safety published a suc- 
cession of orders, carefully regulating the distribution 
of the produce on his estate ; and the Provincial Con- 
gress solemnly voted half a pint of rum a day to the 
persons employed on cutting his crops, and those of his 
fellow-refugees. Isaac Royall of Medford, to whom 
hospitality was a passion, and the affection of all 
around him, high and low, the prize which he coveted, 
did not escape banishment and proscription. It was 
lightly, but cruelly, said by his political opponents that 
to carry on his farms in his absence was not an easy 
matter; "for the honest man's scythe refused to cut 
Tory grass, and his oxen to turn a Tory furrow." Dur- 
ing the dreary years which lay before him, his cherished 
wish was to be buried in Massachusetts ; but that boon 
was denied him. He died in England, before the war 
was over, bequeathing two thousand acres of his neg- 
lected soil to endow a Chair in the famous university of 
his native province which he himself was never per- 
mitted to revisit 

Women, whatever might be their opinions, were not 
uncivilly treated. The habitual chivalry of Americans 
was extended to every applicant for the benefit of it, 
even if she might not always have been the most esti- 
mable of her sex. There. was in Massachusetts a dame 
of quality, who once had a face which contemporaries 
described as of "matchless beauty," and a story very 
closely resembling that of the notorious Lady Hamilton. 
She had been the companion of a wealthy baronet. 
Collector of the Customs for the Port of Boston. Those 
Customs, with the license accorded to favoured place- 
holders before the Revolution, he had contrived to col- 
lect while residing at his ease in the South of Europe. 
He was frightened into marriage by the earthquake of 
Lisbon; and after his death the widow returned to 
America, to her late husband's country house, where 
he had maintained what, for the New England of that 
day, was a grand and lavish establishment. When the 
troubles grew serious she was alarmed by the attitude 
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of the rural population, and asked leave to retire to 
Boston. The Provincial Congress furnished her with 
an escort, and passed a special Resolution permitting 
her to take into the city her horses, carriages, live-stock, 
trunks, bedding, and provisions. They detained noth- 
ing of hers except arms and ammunition, for which the 
lady had litfle use, and the patriots much. She got 
safe into Boston, and safe out of it to England, where 
she closed her career as the wife of a county banker. 

Amenities such as these were not for every day or 
every person. There was one class of Government par- 
tisans which, in particular, fared very badly. It was 
frequently the case that a clergyman, accustomed to 
deal out instruction, held it incumbent upon him to 
inform laymen about matters in which they did not 
desire his guidance. Old Doctor Byles of Boston, 
though a stout Loyalist, had the good sense never to 
bring affairs of state inside the porch of his church. 
" In the first place," he told his people, " I do not under- 
stand politics. In the second place you all do, every 
man and mother's son of you. In the third place you 
have politics all the week; so pray let one day in the 
seven be devoted to religion. In the fourth place I am 
engaged on infinitely higher work. Name to me any 
subject of more consequence than the truth I bring to 
you, and I will preach on it the next Sabbath." That was 
his theory of duty ; and it carried him unhurt, though not 
unthreatened, over the worst of the bad times. He 
continued to reside, through the war and for years after, 
in his native city ; and he kept it alive by excellent jokes 
which no one relished more than the Whig officials who 
were usually the subjects of them. But others of his 
cloth were less prudent Every minister of religion, 
who opposed the Crown, was inciting his congregation 
to armed revolt in the vein, and often with the very 
phrases, of the Old Testament Prophets; and for the 
ministers who supported the Crown to keep unbroken 
silence was more than human or clerical nature could 
endure. They delivered their souls, and were not long 
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in discovering that those to whom they preached bad 
no attribute of a flock about them except the name. 
One outspoken clergyman had bullets fired into his 
house. The pulpit of another was nailed up, and with 
some excuse, for he had announced from it that colo- 
nists who were shot by the royal soldiers would find 
that their punishment did not end in this life. A third, 
whose hearers complained that '' his Toryism was most 
offensive/' was put into the village pound, and had her- 
rings thrown over for him to eat. The physicians as a 
rule adhered to the Crown ; but, whatever might be the 
case with the spiritual needs of parishioners, the bodily 
health of citizens, actual and prospective, was not to be 
trifled with. The person of a medical man was very 
generally respected, and his property spared. The 
most dutiful Son of Liberty was willing to excuse his 
own forbearance by the explanation that doctors were 
indebted for their immunity from disciplinary treatment 
to " the exigencies of the ladies." 

t 

'Massachusetts had stood by Boston ; and it was soon 
evident that all the other colonies would stand by Mas- 
sachusetts. The Port Act was carried through the 
American townships as swiftly as the rumour of a great 
disaster pervades the bazaars of India. It was printed 
on mourning paper, with a black border ; it was cried 
about the streets as a Barbarous Murder; it was sol- 
emnly burned in the presence of vast crowds of people. 
The first of June was kept in Philadelphia with peals 
of muffled bells, and colours half-mast high on ships in 
the river, and with the shutters up from dawn to dark 
in ninety houses out of a hundred. The Assembly of 
Virginia set the day apart for humiliation and fasting ; 
but the colonies found more effectual means of relieving 
Boston than by sharing her abstinence. South Carolina 
sent two hundred barrels of rice, with eight hundred more 
to follow. In North Carolina, Wilmington raised two 
thousand pounds in a few days ; the sum which much 
about the same time a fashionable Club was spending at 
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Ranelagh on a Masquerade that was the wonder of the 
London season.^ To convey the contributions of the little 
seaport a ship was offered freight free, and a crew volun- 
teered to make the voyage without wages. The less re- 
mote districts of New England kept Boston supplied with 
portable and perishable victuals ; and the class of food 
which could travel on foot came over many leagues of 
road, and not seldom from places which could badly 
spare it. Two hundred and fifty-eight sheep were 
driven in from one town in Connecticut, and two hun- 
dred and ninety from another. Israel Putnam brought 
a flock of six or seven score from his remote parish, 
and did not fail to show himself on the Common, where 
he could enjoy the sight of more soldiers together than 
he had seen since he fought by the side of Lord Howe 
at Ticonderoga. The British officers, who liked him 
well, suggested that they must owe the pleasure of his 
visit to his having sniffed powder in the air. They told 
him that he very soon might have it to his heart's con- 
tent, as they were expecting twenty ships of the line, 
and as many regiments, from England. " If they come," 
said the old fellow gravely, "I am prepared to treat 
them as enemies." ^ 

Indeed, Putnam's colony was full of fight. Besides 
bringing in sheep and bullocks, the men of Connecticut 
brought themselves and their cudgels in even greater 
numbers whenever it was known that the Massachusetts 
Judges were going to hold a Court within a long day's 

1 " Last night was the triumph of Boodle's. Our Masquerade cost two 
thousand guineas. A sum which might have fertilised a Province vanished 
in a few hours.'' So Gibbon wrote on May the Fourth, 1774, while he was 
still to all outward appearance a fine gentleman, and nothing more. " For 
my own part," he said, " I subscribe, but am very indifferent about it A 
few friends, and a great many books, entertain me; but I think fifteen 
hundred people the worst company in the world." 

' The first five chapters of Bancroft's Third Epoch relate, comprehen- 
sively and minutely, the uprising of the American colonies in consequence 
of the Penal Acts of 1774. The severities exercised against the friends of 
Government, which form the unpleasing side of the story, are most fairly 
and effectively told by Mr. Lorenzo Sabine in his Biograj^Ual Sketches 0/ 
the Loyalists of the Revolution. 
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walk of the border-line between the two provinces. The 
clearest eye in America already discerned that the time 
was at hand when men would be wanted as much as 
money or provisions, and a great deal more than votes 
of sympathy. Patriotic circles were discoursing freely 
about the excellence of the oratory in the Colonial Con- 
vention of Virginia. Enthusiastic members of that Con- 
vention had assured John Adams, (who was accustomed 
to hear the same about himself from his own fellow- 
townsmen,) that Richard Henry Lee, and Patrick Henry, 
would respectively bear comparison with Cicero and with 
Demosthenes. But a shrewd delegate from South Caro- 
lina, who, on his way to Congress, had looked in at 
Williamsburg to see what they were doing in the Old 
Dominion, gave it as his opinion that the most eloquent 
speech had been made by Colonel Washington. " I will 
raise," that officer had said, '' one thousand men towards 
the relief of Boston, and subsist them at my own ex- 
pense." It was a sound Anglo-Saxon version of the 
march of the Marseillais. If they knew how to die, he 
would see that in the meanwhile they should know where 
they could get something to eat. 

But above all, and before all, the proposal of a Con- 
gress met with eager acceptance on the part of twelve 
out of the thirteen colonies. They took care to make 
convenient for themselves both the day and the locality 
which Massachusetts had indicated. On the tenth of 
August the delegates, who had been chosen at Salem, 
set forth on their journey from Boston. The spaces 
which they had to traverse, and the welcome which 
everywhere greeted them, brought home to their minds, 
for the first time, a comfortable assurance that the task 
of subjugating so large a country, inhabited by such a 
people, would possibly require more months, and a great 
many more regiments, than had been allotted to it in 
the anticipations of the British War Office. Everywhere 
on their passage bells were ringing, cannons firing, and 
men, women, and children crowding " as if to a corona- 
tion," When John Adams was a very old gentleman, 
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it took much to make him angry ; but he never allowed 
any doubt to be thrown, in his presence, on the enthu- 
siasm which attended himself and his colleagues during 
their progress to Philadelphia in the summer of 1774. 
The only time that his grandson ever incurred the in- 
dignation of the ex- President "was by his expression 
of surprise at the extent of those ceremonies, which he 
happened to find set forth in high colours in an old news- 
paper. He was then a boy, and knew no better. But 
he never forgot the reproof." 

The material comforts which awaited the Bostonians, 
in ever greater profusion as they journeyed southwards, 
were matter for constantly renewed surprise and satis- 
faction, tempered by an inward sense of stem superiority 
at the recollection of the plain but invigorating fare 
which they had left behind them. New York, free- 
hearted as now, would not let them go forward on their 
way until they had devoted six evenings to rest and re- 
freshment, and as many days to seeing the sights; — 
the view from the steeple of the New Dutch church; 
St. Paul's, with its piazza and pillars, which had cost 
eighteen thousand pounds, in York money; and the 
statue of his Majesty on horseback in the Bowling 
Green, of solid lead gilded with gold, which had still 
two years to stand on the marble pedestal before it 
was pulled down to be run into bullets. They rode on 
through New Jersey, which they thought a paradise; 
as indeed it was, and as it remained until the Hessians 
had been allowed their will on it. They halted for a 
Sunday at Princeton College, where the scholars studied 
very hard, but sang very badly in chapel ; and where 
the inmates, from the president downwards, were as 
high sons of liberty as any in America. They went on 
their course from town to city, honouring toasts ; hear- 
ing sermons ; recording the text from which the clergy- 
man preached, and observing whether he spoke from 
notes ; admiring the public buildings, and carefully writ- 
ing down what they cost in the currency of the colony. 
At the " pretty village " of Trenton they were ferried 

VOL. I. o 
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over the Delaware, in the opposite direction from that in 
which it was to be crossed on the December night when 
the tide of war showed the first faint sign of turning. 

On the nineteenth afternoon they entered Philadel- 
phia, where they were housed and feasted with a cor- 
diality which in those early days of the Revolution had 
the air of being universal, and with a luxury which 
threw even the glories of New York into the shade. 
They had known what it was to breakfast in a villa on 
the Hudson River with " a very large silver cofiFee pot, a 
very large silver tea pot, napkins of the finest materials, 
plates full of choice fruit, and toast and bread-and-butter 
in great perfection." But in Philadelphia, — whether 
it was at the residence of a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
with ten thousand a year in sterling money, "reputed 
the first fortune in America"; or the Chief Justice of 
the Province ; or a young Quaker lawyer and his pretty 
wife, — there was magnificence, and, above all, abun- 
dance, under many roofs. " A most sinful feast again," 
John Adams wrote. " Everything which could delight 
the eye or allure the taste. Curds and creams, jellies, 
sweetmeats of various sorts, twenty sorts of tarts, fools, 
trifles, floating islands, and whipped sillabubs." These 
dainties were washed down by floods of Madeira, more 
undeniable than the political principles of some among 
their hosts; for, (as was proved just three years later, 
when red-coats were seated round the same tables,) 
Philadelphia loved to place her best before her visitors, 
quite irrespective of whether or not they were trusty 
patriots. But for the present the opinions of the enter- 
tainers seemed as sound as their wine, and gushed as 
freely. At elegant suppers, where the company drank 
sentiments till near midnight, might be heard such un- 
exceptionable aspirations as : " May Britain be wise, and 
America be free ! " " May the fair dove of liberty, in 
this deluge of despotism, find rest to the sole of her 
foot on the soil of America ! " " May the collision of 
British flint and American steel produce that spark of 
liberty which shall illuminate the latest posterity I " 
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Philadelphia was destined in the course of the war 
to play the important, if not very noble, part of serving 
as a Capua to the British army; but the men of the 
first Congress were of a political fibre which was proof 
against any enervating influences. They fell to work 
forthwith, and their labours were continuous, severe, 
and admirably adapted to the particularities of the 
situation. Possessed of no constitutional authority to 
legislate or govern, they passed, after searching debate 
and minute revision, Resolutions which had the moral 
force of laws, and the practical effect of administrative 
decrees. On the eighth of October they put on record 
"that this Congress approve the opposition of the 
Massachusetts Bay to the late Acts of Parliament ; and, 
if the same shall be attempted to be carried into exe- 
cution by force, all America ought to support them in 
their opposition." They then proceeded to draw up a 
Declaration of Rights, claiming for the American people 
in their provincial assemblies a free and exclusive power 
of legislation on all matters of taxation and internal 
policy, and calling for the repeal, in whole or in part, 
of eleven Acts of Parliament by which that claim was 
infringed. They unanimously agreed not to import any 
merchandise from the mother-country; but, like wary 
men of business, they gave themselves another twelve- 
month during which American goods might be exported 
to Great Britain, if Great Britain chose to take them. 

One class of imports was prohibited specifically, un- 
conditionally, and apart from all considerations of poli- 
tics. " We will," so Congpress proclaimed, " neither 
import, nor purchase any slave imported, after the first 
day of December next ; after which time we will wholly 
discontinue the slave trade." The pledge was binding 
upon all ; but it bore the special stamp of Virginia. The 
Assembly of that colony had, over and over again, framed 
and carried, in condemnation of the slave trade, laws 
which had, over and over again, been disallowed by the 
Royal veto, enforced on one occasion by a personal and 
emphatic expression of the Royal anger. It is melan- 
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choly to reflect what the social condition and the politi- 
cal Mstory of Virginia might have been if the Home Gov- 
ernment had allowed free play to the generous impulses 
which actuated her public men before the Revolutionary 
war. They liked to be told high and hard truths, and 
were prepared to act them out in practice. "Every 
gentleman here is born a petty tyrant. Taught to re- 
gard a part of our own species in the most abject and 
contemptible degree below us, we lose that idea of the 
dignity of man which the hand of Nature hath planted 
in us for great and useful purposes. Habituated from 
our infancy to trample upon the rights of human nature, 
every liberal sentiment is enfeebled in our minds ; and 
in such an infernal school are to be educated our future 
legislators and rulers." That was how, in 1773, a Virgin- 
ian representative discoursed openly to his fellows. No 
such speech could have been made with impunity in the 
State Legislature during the generation which preceded 
the Secession of 1861. 

And finally, knowing by repeated experience that for 
Americans to petition Parliament was only to court their 
own humiliation, Congress laid formality aside, and pub- 
lished a direct appeal to all true and kindly Englishmen. 
The people of Great Britain, (so the document ran,) had 
been led to greatness by the hand of liberty ; and there- 
fore the people of America, in all confidence, invoked 
their sense of justice, prayed for permission to share their 
freedom, and anxiously protested against the calumny 
that the colonies were aiming at separation under the 
pretence of asserting the right of self-government. 
Chatham, after confiding to the House of Lords that his 
favourite study had been the political literature of '* the 
master-countries of the world," declared and avowed 
that the Resolutions and Addresses put forth by the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, "for solidity of reasoning, force of 
sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a com- 
plication of diflficult circumstances," were surpassed by 
no body of men, of any age and nation, who had ever is- 
sued a state paper. A contemporary Scotch journalist 
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described these productions as written with so much 
spirit, sound reason, and true knowledge of the constitu- 
tion, that they had g^ven more uneasiness than all the 
other proceedings of the Congress.^ 

The rate of speed at which compositions of that excel- 
lence were devised, drafted, criticised, amended, and 
sanctioned appears enviable to the member of a modem 
representative assembly ; but it fell short of what satis- 
fied men accustomed to the succinct methods of a New 
England Town-meeting, and for whom Philadelphia was 
a place of honourable but, as it seemed to them, almost 
interminable exile. As early as the tenth of October 
John Adams wrote : " The deliberations of the Congress 
are spun out to an immeasurable length. There is so 
much wit, sense, learning, acuteness, subtlety, and elo- 
quence among fifty gentlemen, each of whom has been 
habituated to lead and guide in his own Province, that 
an immensity of time is spent unnecessarily." The end 
was not far off. On the twentieth of the month the 
Pennsylvanian Assembly entertained Congress at a 
dinner in the City Tavern. The whole table rose to 
the sentiment, "May the sword of the parent never 
be stained with the blood of her children ! " Even the 
Quakers who were present drained their glasses on the 
ground that it was not a toast, but a prayer; and a 
prayer which was much to their own liking. Six days 
afterwards Congress dissolved itself. The tenth of May 
was appointed for the meeting of its successor ; and the 
Canadian colonies, and the Floridas, were invited to 
send representatives. Two days more, and the Massa- 
chusetts delegates mounted for their homeward journey. 
" We took our departure," said Adams, " in a very great 
rain, from the happy, the peaceful, the elegant, the 
hospitable and polite city of Philadelphia. It is not 
very likely that I shall ever visit this part of the world 
again ; but I shall ever retain a most grateful sense of 
the many civilities I have received in it, and shall think 

1 The passage referred to in the text is quoted by Professor Tyler in 
chapter xv. of his Literary History, 
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myself happy to have an opportunity of returning 
them. " Events were at hand of such a nature that to 
set a limit to what was likely needed more than human 
foresight. John Adams had not seen Philadelphia for 
the last time, by many ; and the return dinners with 
which he requited her hospitality were given by him as 
President of seventeen States, and six milUons of 
people. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1 774, THE WINTER SESSION 

While the House of Commons was scheming the rum 
of Boston, its own days were already being numbered ; 
and those who speculated on the exact date of its dis- 
appearance had a very narrow margin within which 
their calculations could range. Charles Fox experienced 
the fortune which frequently awaited him where money 
was to be lost or won. He laid Sir George Macartney 
ten guineas to five that the Dissolution would not take 
place before Christmas, 1774; and on the last day of 
September sixty messengers passed through one single 
turnpike, in a hurry to inform the country that the writs 
were being prepared for immediate issue. 

When dealing with so long, and so eventful, a national 
history as ours, it is never safe to speak in superlatives ; 
but it may confidently be asserted that the burden of 
proof rests with those who maintain that alworse Par- 
liament 'ever sate than that which was elected in the 
spring of 1768. f Chosen amidst an orgy of corruption, 
its title to remembrance rests on two performances.\ 
By a great and sustained exertion of misdirected energy 
it succeeded in< fepriving the Middlesex ele ctors of their 
rights for half a dozen sessions ;" and it tKrew away the 
loyalty of America.) One good deed stands to its ac- 
count. In a better moment, inspired by the inflexible 
integrity of George Grenville, it had enacted a law 
framed in the interest of electoral morality with sincere ^ 
intention, and not a little skill. The trial of an election 
petition, which had hitherto been determined by a party- 
vote in a Committee of the whole House, was now trans- 
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ferred to a small number of selected members, who 
were bound to listen to the whole evidence, and decide 
the case according to its rights. The proceeding be^ 
came henceforward something of a judicial reality, 
instead of a mere opportunity for the people in power 
to increase their existing majority by substituting a 
friend in the place of an opponent. Great things were 
expected from the new Act by honest men of all politi- 
cal opinions. Samuel Johnson congratulated the elec- 
tors of Great Britain on the circumstance that a clsdm 
to a seat in Parliament would now be examined with the 
same scrupulousness and solemnity as any other title. 
Under the old state of things, (so he most truly said,) 
to have friends in a borough was of little use to a candi- 
date unless he had friends in the House of Commons ; 
and a man became a member because he was chosen, 
not by his constituents, but by his fellow-senators. 
The case could not be more pithily stated ; but it reads 
oddly in a pamphlet^ issued on behalf of a Cabinet 
which, by the brute force of partisan votes within the 
walls of Parliament, thrice unseated Wilkes, and ended 
by seating Luttrell. 

These symptoms of nascent purity were not equally 
acceptable in a higher quarter. The King understood 
the inner working of his own system of government 
better than did the downright old Tory author who had 
taken up the cudgels to defend it Little as George the] 
Third loved Grenville when alive, he had still ls§s liking 
for the well-meant and carefully devised ^tatute^Which 
that statesman had left behind him as a legacy to his 
country. In February, 1774, the Commons had voted 
by more than two to one in favour of making the Act 
perpetual. No one argued against the proposal on its 
merits except Rigby, who, with a touch of genuine feel- 
ing, implored the House to think yet again before it for- 
bade treating. But the King expressed to Lord North 
his regret that Parliament had been misled by a false love 
of popularity, and consoled himself with the reflection 

1 The Patriot^ Addressed to tht EUctors of Great Britain ; 1774. 
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that the mischief would some day be undone, because 
" passion was a short madness." 
Grenville's law had very seriously altered, for a time A" 

at al KeventSy the cond itinna under w^irh his Mi^jp^fy 

practis ed the art wherein he was a master. The first 
Dissolution which takes place under a new Corrupt 
Pra ctices Act is always a season of perturbation among 
those jaiore humbie operators who now pull the hidden 
strings of politics ; and the King and hiij coadjutors, in 



the autumn ot 17 74, nesitated about duiiigrnrany things 
whicIT lliey ha d done fearles sly at llie geiieial elec lKn 
of 1768, and which, after tfieTnanner of tneir craltrt hey 
had learned hnw to j q sately betore the general e lection 
of 1780.^ But, even in t hose early days, whenever th ey 
were on JRgiLCrounH, t^ey ffct*^^ ^^'•^'^^^3^ promptly; and 
decisively. [Par liament had made it dangerou s to bribe 
th e electors in the boroughs ;| but nnthirig j ft?gr^p^ ^^^ 
limit s of that becret Service Fund which had been 
extrac ted trom the taxpayer on the pretext that it was 
to be e xpended in securing the general inter ests of the 
natio n^abroad and at home, stood in their wa v when it 
was a^'question ot bnbm g tn e patrons. " A note," (such 
were Lord JNorth's orders to Mr. John Robinson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury,) " sho jild be written to Lo rd 
•FajinmifVi jj^jn y name, a nd put into sate hands, "his 
Lordsh ip must be lokLlhaa uu ULl Icr ^T^sasppg^^^i^, that 
I hope he will permiFm e to rec ommend to three o f his 
six seats in Cornwal l. The terms he expects are 2500/. 
a seat, to which I am ready to agree ; " and he had still 
to agree when his noble friend, rather shabbily, (as he 
complained,) made it guineas instead of pounds. *' Mr. 
Legge," wrote the Prime Minister on the sixth of Octo- 

^ The King and Rigby were not alone in their dislike of the Grenville 
Act, as is indicated in Samuel Footers play of The Cozeners, which was 
put upon the stage in 1774. 

"Mrs. FUe^em. Have you advertised a seat to be sold ? 

"Flaw, I never neglect business, you know ; but the perpetuating of 
this damned Bribery Act has thrown such a rub in our way. 

"Mrs, Flee<?em, New acts, like new brooms, make a little bustle at 
first. But the dirt will return, never fear." 
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ber, " can only afford 400/. If he comes in for Lost- 
withi ^l he will cost the public 2000 p^uineas. Gascoign 
should have the refusal of Tregony if he will pay icxx)/. ; 
but I do not see why we should bring him in cheaper 
than any other servant of the Crown. If he will not 
pay, he must give way to Mr. Best or Mr. Peachy.". 
Six weeks afterwards, when the goods had all been 
delivered and the bills were coming in, some of the bar- 
gains had not yet been finally closed. "Let Cooper 
know whether you promised Masterman 2500/. or 3000/. 
for each of Lord Edgcumbe's seats. I was going to 
pay him twelve thousand five hundred pounds, but he 
demanded fifteen thousand." ^ 

Th ese delectable details had for George t he Third 

the samft fasrinarion aja rh#> niimh<>rg ai^a Higpiplinp of 

his 5yo|Hiffrs ha d for Frederic the Great and their height 
fnr Frederic's fath er. T)etermined to get his informa- 
tion from the fountain-head, if that phrase can be applied 
to such very muddy water,^ he wrote direct for news, 
and more news, to Mr. John Robinson, whose assiduity 
in keeping him informedoTvirhat was going forward, 
(so he graciously acknowledged,) he could not enough 
commend. H e ^ent three letters to T.nrd North, in the 

rnnrsp of f^yft dpyS i^hniiflFf^ft poll fnr AlHprmp^n in the 

Cit y of London. re garHing it ps ?" i"^i>Q<-»f^» r^f ^K<> proba- 
ble ^ct ^on which the Livery mft" wnnlH tnkp at thn \\v\\ 
f Qjiuth gir parliamentary me mbers. He was careful to 
remind the Prime Minister of a report which had 
reached h is ears, t h?*" haH vntfts werr hfing t^"^^rH 
for t he Opposition candid ate s at Westminster; a nd he 
gave perso nal or dfr<^ ^hat hig^nnq^hnlH-±eaQ.pQ^ horse 
and f ooi, sh g pid T^ f^an vassff^ ^" K^Kaif of Lord Percy 
and Lor d Thomas Clinton, who were standing in the 
Government interest. In one electoral department, 
more important then than now, he had a free hand, 
and he let its weight be felt. The mode of choos ing 
Scottish represe ntative peers was not affected b y the 

* Abergavenny MSS, ; published by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mistioii, 1887. 
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Grenville Act ; and the King arranged the li st as sum- 
ma il ly aa Ihuu gh ho we re nomina ting as many Lords 
i n Waitmg. H is method of management called fo rth 
on the present occasion a letter m refreshing contrast 
to the waste ot sycophancy and greediness b3rwhich it 
is surrounded. L ord Buchan informed Dartmouth , as 
th e only Minister with vy^ om he cared t o communicate 
on a friendly f ootings th at Lord ?"ffo^^^/ writing as Sfr 
rei arv of State^ ha d th oug^ht proper to send him an 
aut horitative message on the subject of the sixteen 
peers to be elect ed f or Scotla nd. "I returned his 
Lordship an answer suitable to the affront he had ven- 
tured to offer; and I do most earnestly intreat your 
Lordship, as an old acquaintance, and a person for 
whom I have a singular good-will, that you will, when 
an opportunity offers, suggest that, if I am to be 
applied to for the future in that manner by any of the 
King's servants I shall, notwithstanding my disposition 
to rustication, m ake one yore visit to th e great city to 
cha stise the person who sha ll waste TiJT'in k and paper 

The consequences nf t^^ Grenvillg Art wrrr not as 
sudden, n or as sweeping, as Rigby apprehen ded. It 
m ay have^seemed a ary elec tion to those w no,~ between 
theJLj winges ot~gout, rec ollected the noofl^iot liquor 
wmchsix years bet ore had inundated the constituencies. 
But there was as yet no lack of the rough conviviality 
which long ere this had driven Horace Walpole from 
Parliament. It was a bad time for a member of the 
Dilettanti Club who at that period of the year did not 
care to leave London, and the great country houses 
round London, for any point short of Italy ; especially 
if his political interests required him to travel almost 
as far as Italy, in exactly the opposite direction. John ^t-a*/*!^ 
Crawford the younger of Auchinanes, — whose grati- 
tu3e7(as has already been related,) Charles Fox ac- 
quired by coming chivalrously to the rescue when he 

'^Dartmouth AfSS.; yoL iii., p. 21 1. 
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was involved in rhetorical difficulties,^ — has left a 
record of what he went through in order to re-enter 
a House of Commons where he was afraid to speak, 
and did not greatly care to sit. No one can read with- 
out compassion, and few politicians without a pang of 
sympathy, the letters which he addressed to those 
members of the Fitzpatrick connection the necessities 
of whose canvass took them no further afield than the 
Home Counties. It had been serious enough when, 
between one election and another, he had* been doing no 
more than nurse his popularity, and attempt painfully 
to acquire in North British circles the reputation of a 
good fellow. "I have at this moment," he wrote to 
Lord Ossory, " three neighbours who are come to dine 
with me. I dine at four, and they came at one, and I 
am now making them my mortal enemies by not going 
down to them. I had yesterday likewise three gentle- 
men to dine, whom I wished most to be well with ; but 
I have heard that they were dissatisfied with me for not 
giving them wine enough. My wine is the best, I sup- 
pose, in the world : my clarets of vintage fifty-nine ; my 
Port, Sherry, Madeira, sweet wines, some of it forty 
years old, and scarce any less than twenty." It is no 
wonder that, when the Renfrewshire election came in 
earnest, the owner of this cellar was paying his penalty 
in bodily suffering for the glory of such a possession. 
** This is a small county, and whenever I get upon my 
feet, I shall be able to go through it in a few days. 
The Duke of Hamilton has given me his interest, which 
is very considerable. You may guess how I pass my 
time between the gout, and the country gentlemen who 
come flocking in upon me. I have passed two cruel 
nights ; violent pain, abominable company, and no sleep. 
Yesterday my antagonist came to see me. There were 
eight besides myself, who only appeared for half an 
hour. They sat from three to ten o'clock, and I had 
the curiosity to inquire from the butler what they 
drank. You can calculate better than I can, so divide 

^ Early History of CharUs Fox, chapter x. 
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ten bottles of wine, and sixteen bowls of punch, each of 
which would hold four bottles. Can you conceive any- 
thing more beastly or more insupportable ? '* ^ y 

Meanwhile the leading member of Crawford's circle 
would have been well pleased to light upon a seat where 
the process of electioneering consisted in making him- 
self agreeable to a duke, and drinking a sufficiency of 
fifty-nine claret with commoners. The /purchase of 
boroughs was a cash transaction, and therefore outside 
the sphere of Charles Fox's financial operations ]) and 
the few which could be obtained as a favour were not 
for him. The most confiding of patrons would hesitate 
before he sacrificed a couple of thousand pounds for 
the honour of making a senator of a young gentleman 
whose shortcomings were historical, and whose public 
virtues might well be regarded as of too recent origin to 
stand the strain of a six years Parliament. Fox, said 
Walpole, like the Ghost in Hamlet, shifted to many 
quarters; but in most the cock crew, and he walked 
off. At last he found an asylum at Malmesbury, a 
delightful constituency with thirteen electors. It is 
possible that his success was the result of a compromise 
between the two parties; for his colleague was Mr. 
William Strahan, as estimable a man as supported the 
Government, which as King's Printer he could not very 
well help doing. To satisfy the current requirements 
of the Malmesbury burgesses he possessed that which 

^ Letters, in the Russell collection, fro m ([^rywford to T^gd-Q« «fwy ; Sep- 
tember, 1774. The locus classicus which determines what our ancestors 
regarded as an inadequate provision of liquor for a party of three may be 
found in a letter written to George Selwjm by a fast parson. "The whim 
took them of ordering their dinner, and a very good one they had : mack- 
erel, a delicate neck of veal, a piece of Hamborough beef, cabbage and 
salad, and a gooseberry tart. When they had drunk the bottle of white 
wine, and of port, which accompanied the dinner, and after that the only 
double botUe of claret that I had left, I found in an old comer one of the 
two botUes of Burgundy which I took from your cellar when you gave me 
the key of it. By Jove, how they did abuse my modesty that instead of 
two I did not take two dozen ! But, having no more, we closed with a 
pint of Dantzic cherry brandy, and have just parted in a^lerable state of 
insensibility to the ills of human life.'^ 
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Charles Fox wanted ; for he had long been in a position 
to lay by a thousand pounds a year from the profits of 
his business. 

The arrangement suited Strahan ; for he was not one 
of those who carried public differences into personal 
relations. His two closest intimacies were with two 
men who had not a political view in common. He had 
done more than anybody else to help Samuel Johnson 
through his period of distress ; and in later and happier 
days he acted as his banker, and such a banker as any 
literary man would rejoice to have. He found places 
for young people whom the great writer desired to 
assist ; and franked his letters ; and did his best to 
enable him to frank them himself by recommending 
him to the Secretary for the Treasury as a parliamen- 
tary candidate, on the ground that the King's friends 
would find him a lamb, and the King's enemies a lion. 
On the other hand Strahan came as near as the ordi- 
nary duration of human existence would allow to beings 
a life-long friend of Franklin, whom in 1757 he already 
regarded as the most agreeable of men, and the most 
desirable of associates in the calling to which they had 
both been bred. In 1784, when even Franklin was too 
old for the offer of a partnership in a printing office, 
Strahan was still urging him to come as a guest to 
England, and to stay there for good and all. What 
Franklin thought of btrahan may be gathered from the 
fact that he forgave him his votes in favour of North's 
policy : a forgiveness which he conveyed in a letter of 
grim, and for him rather heavy-handed, raillery.^ Charles 

1 "Philadelphia : sth July, 1775. 

" Mr. Strahan, — You are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority which has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to burn our towns and murder our people. Look upon your hands. They 
are stained with the blood of your relations ! You and I were long friends. 
You are now my enemy, and I am Yours, 

"B. Frankun." 

There wai some excuse for a French editor who took the letter in sad 
eiumest. 
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Fox had every reason to be satisfied, for he had secured 
what in those facile days passed for an ideal parliamen- 
tary situation ; — the membership for a borough repreA 
sented by two gentlemen of opposite opinions, of whoml 
both were easy to live with, and one had plenty of money. f 
The electoral calm in which he now basked was in strik- 
ing contrast with all that awaited him from the moment 
when he set his foot on the Westminster hustings. 

The (^dissolution found Burke, as well as Fox, at sear 
with regard to his electioneering prospects,)' The( patron 
of his borough was tired of bringing into Parliament pri- 
vate friends, from whom he was loth to take a shilling, 
and who, not being local landowners, could do noth- 
ing towards helping forward his own election for the 
county. ^ Burke, with his reverence for the British consti- 
tution as it existed, recognised the situation frankly, and 
almost sympathetically. " I am extremely anxious," he 
wrote to Lord Rockingham, "about the fate of Lord 
Verney and that borough. It is past all description, 
past all conception, the supineness, neglect, and blind 
security of my friend. He will be cheated, if he is 
not robbed." But none the less the blow was a heavy 
one. " Sometimes when I am alone," (Burke's letter 
proceeded,) "in spite of all my efforts I fall into a 
melancholy which is inexpressible. Whether I ought 
not totally to abandon this public station, for which I 
am so unfit, and have of course been so unfortunate, 
I know not. Most assuredly I never will put my feet 
within the door of St. Stephen's chapel without being 
as much my own master as hitherto I have been." 
\Lord Rockingham hastened to relieve his friend's solici- 
tude, and placed at his disposal one of his own seats 
at Malton.\ While travelling thither Burke learned that 
there were other public thieves busy at election time 
besides those who frequented the waiting-room at the 
Treasury, for he was stopped by two highwaymen on 
Finchley Common. In the same week the Prime Min- 
ister met the same fate. The perils of the road, at a 
season when the lot of a politician was already hard 
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enough without them, may be estimated by the circum- 
stance that Lord North set out on his journey expecting 
to be robbed, while Burke's feeling was surprise at his 
good fortune in never having been robbed before. 

A compliment was in store for Burke more valuable 
even than the confidence and afiFection of a Rockingham. 
Many of the citizens of Bristol had had enough of scan- 
dals and disordeifsict noine^nd in the colonies, and were 
desirous of lighting upon af^epresentative who had stud- 
ied bu^gifiss in its larger (aspect, and who understood 
the close connection between sound trade and good 
government They found their man in Burke ; and he 
had just been chaired at Malton when he received an^ 
invitation to contest Bristol.^ He placed down no money. 
He would give no pledges. Even abo^t Ameri ca he 
promised nothing bui imparual consicJeration of ma tters 
d eeply concerning tne interests ot a comm ercial com- 
niunlty wn icn still claimed to be the second" port in the 
kingdom. To borrow a phrase from llieTbcabu lary of 
transylantic politics, he ran upon njy rprnrrT; and a 
grand record it was, as he laid it before the people of 
Bristol in the speech which he delivered at the moment 
of his arrival amongst them. "When I first devoted 
myself to the public service, I considered how I should 
render myself fit for it ; and this I did by endeavouring 
to discover what it was that gave this country the rank 
it holds in the world. I found that our prosperity andf 
dignity arose from our cons titution and our comme rce] 
Both these I have spared'no study to understand, aiiid 
no endeavour to support. I now appear before you to 
make trial whether my earnest endeavours have been 
so wholly oppressed by the weakness of my abilities as 
to be rendered insignificant in the eyes of a great trad- 
ing city. This is my trial to-day. My industry is not 
on trial. Of my industry I am sure." He had not 
slept, he said, from the time that he received their sum- 
mons to the time that he was addressing them in their 
Guildhall; and, if he was chosen their member, he 
would be as far from slumbering and sleeping, when 
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their service required him to be awake, as he had been 
when coming to ofiFer himself as a candidate for their 
favour. 

It was a noble compact, and on his side it was nobly 
kept. He came victorious out of a struggle so pro- 
tracted, and to his leading supporters so terribly expen- 
sive, that it might well have aroused, in a mind acute 
as his, some faint suspicion that the British constitution 
required not only defending but amending. His col- 
league, by one of those freaks of luck which so often 
allot to men, otherwise obscure, a conspicuous but un- 
comfortable niche in history, will pass to the end of time 
as the prototype of a political nonentity. But, in truth, 
he had both spirit and ability, and could explain himself 
with effect not only to a throng of triumphant partisans, 
but, as was afterwards shown on many occasions, to a 
hostile House of Commons. At the declaration of the 
poll, so far from saying " ditto to Mr. Burke," Mr. Cru- 
ger spoke first ; and a good third of Mr. Burke's speech 
consisted in a statement of the points on which he 
differed from Mr. Cruger. 

(Jn many other constituencies besides Bristol thereA 
was plenty of independence, and little flagrant corrup- 
tion. It was to an unusual degree a country gentle- 
man's election. 7" The King, so far back as August, had 
prophesied that a dissolution would fill the House with . 
men of landed property, as the Nabobs, Planters, and 
other volunteers were not ready for the battle. There 
was l ess mon ey^fnri-l^cotqinpr than on the last occasion ; 
and, which was more to the purpose, people needed to 
be very cautious how they spent what they were pre- 
pared to part with. Mr. Grenville's Act (as Horace 
Walpole said) now hung out all its terrors. The rich 
Londoners had been taken by surprise, and did not 
venture at that eleventh hour to throw about their guin- 
eas and banknotes. The squires who lived close at 
hand, and who loved to entertain even where there was 
nothing to be got by it, had established a claim on the 
suffrages of rural boroughs by a course of hospitality 

VOL. I. p 
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which no laws, except those of health, could punish. 
It was not a crime for a host, who himself took his 
share, to give his friend a couple of bottles of wine and 
half a bowl of punch, and provide him with a bed in 
which to sleep them off. And again the large propri- 
etors, who could afford to set aside a square mile of 
grass from the plough and the dairy farm, had at their 
disposal abundant material for sustaining their influence 
and popularity. A great family, which represented a 
great town, made little of keeping up a herd of five or 
six hundred deer for the express object of supplying 
the Corporation banquets, and the private tables of im- 
portant citizens. |^he breaking-up of a deer-park was in 
those days regarded as an infallible symptom that the 
owner of it had done with electioneering. ) ** Harry Mills 
was with me yesterday," (so runs a letter which is worth 
quoting,) " and says it now begins to be suspected by Sir 
John Trevylian's friends that he does not mean to offer 
himself again for Newcastle. It is affirmed that he is 
going to dispark Roadley, and lay it out in farms. All 
your Newcastle friends have been served with venison. 
And indeed I do not think there can be a more success- 
ful battery played off against a Corporation than one 
plentifully supplied with venison and claret." This let- 
ter was addressed in 1777 to Stoney Bowes, who had 
just been beaten in a bye-election for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne by the head of a family which had represented 
that city, with a few short intervals, for more than a 
century.^ 

Apart altogether from what he gave them, the free- 
men and freeholders (preferred a neighbour for his own 
sake; hand, whoever else had a chance against him, a 
courtier had none. (Where bribery, (said Horace Wal- 
pole,) was out of the question, they would give their 

1 Report of the Society of Antiquaries of Neweastle'On-Tyne ioit 1857, 
Bowes was the original of Barry Lyndon, and a still greater scoundrel, with 
an even more extraordinary story. Thackeray, by a stroke of genius, turned 
him from a mean hound into a swaggering ruffian ; and such as Thackeray 
made him, he will remain. 
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votes to a man of birth who resided in their own district, 
or to a clever talking candidate from a distance who 
could show them a specimen of the style in which he 
would denounce sinecures if they sent him to Parlia- 
mentA But from neither of those two classes did Wal- 
pole hope for any advantage to the nation. The country 
gentlemen were bitterly angry with the colonists ; and, 
as for the bustling politicians, the King would still be 
able to buy the representatives themselves, though the 
representatives did not venture to buy the electors. 
And so his Majesty appeared to think ; for, as soon as 
the first contests had been decided, he directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to let him see the names of those 
who had been successful, tabulated under the heads of 
" Pro," " Con,'* and " Doubtful." 

Walpole's belief that the new House of Commons 
would be no less compliant than the last were shared by 
even abler men who watched our politics from without 
That was the sense in which the Prussian Minister wrote 
to Potsdam; and the old King replied that he never 
expected otherwise, as he had long known that money- 
was the mainspring of the British Constitution.^ Frank- 
lin, from what he saw of the elections, went so far as to 
doubt whether there was any use in having a House of 
Commons. " Since a Parliament," he wrote, " is al- 
ways to do as a ministry would have it, why should we 
not be governed by the ministry in the first instance ? 
They could afford to govern us much cheaper, the Par-) 
liament being a very expensive machine, that requires ^ 
great deal of oiling and greasing at the people's charge.yv 
But, dark as the future was, it contained an element of 
hope which escaped these sharp-sighted observers. 
They b^d {^^kO"^^ untliniit tho rnnntry gentlemen 
who ^afp/f^r t\\eAr own bnrougbjf, anH thf> still frrfiatp.r 

coun try gentlemen w Vin ha/i \^t>n rhngpT^ by ^^^ r.nnn. 

ties. Of ^^^ f^^"Tfr °^*'*' ^•^^'•^ iirar^ m^ny mnrf* than 

in the last Parliament. ) The p rice of se^^g^^^asjower 
by from thirty to forty per cent., and was soon to be 

1 Le Roi Frideric au ComU de MaUzan; 14 November, 1774. 
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lower still ; for a membership of Parliament, like a com- 
mission in the army, ruled highest in time of assured 
peace, and fell to next to nothing by the end of a long 
war. Gibbon, who was a country gentleman against 
his will, anSTwho remained one no longer than the first 
moment when he could find a purchaser for the last of 
his acres, was sent to Westminster by a Cornish kins- 
man at the general'election of 1774. For some time he 
was left in ignorance whether his borough would be 
Liskeard or St. Germans. All that he knew was that 
he would have to contribute the half of two thousand 
four hundred pounds, and that Mr. Eliot would consent 
to payment being postponed until his second son, who 
was a lad of thirteen, had come of age. Those terms, 
even as between relatives, indicated a very different 
state of the market from that which prevailed in 1798, 
when George Selwyn got nine thousand for the double 
seat at Ludgershall. A bill for twelve hundred pounds, 
or twelve thousand either, bearing no interest, and with 
eight years to run, would have been within the compass 
even of Charles Fox ; and there is no wonder that, at 
such prices, a patron with a fair share of public spirit 
preferred to sit himself, or to keep his borough within 
the family. Indeed, a man who cared nothing for the 
commonwealth, and had a single eye to the main chance, 
might well take the same course ; for there was every 
prospect that a member, however cheaply he got into 
Parliament, when once there would be able to sell him- 
self for as much as ever. 
I T he County memb ^r*^ f^fmpf^ a c^^^^ by thfrnffvplyr'^^ 

and a da^^ s to whom ^1^^ naHni^ ^w^t? ^Tl fn/^alr^iiloKU 
deb t/ They were great prgj^iV^nrc nf Inng ctan/lingr in 

th eir^neig ppftiirhnnri^ anH trii^ firistA^s rats, indifferen t to 

t he frowns and favours of t^^ r<^ntra1 gnvf>rnmpnt ; 

whil e they were as proud of the confidence of their con- 
sti tuents as ot the extent of their domains, tfi ft agft of 
t heir castles, and the runnmg ot tneir horse s. The 
vast sums which leading families spent over a County 
contest are already inconceivable to us who hear men 
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of property grumble at having to find twelve or fifteen 
hundred pounds where their ancestors coolly and com- 
placently laid down twice as many thousands. The 
explanation is that, in the eighteenth century, t he posi- 
tion of a Coimty memoer was valuea tor itself, and not 
for wnat it might lead t o. A rural potentate, who sate 
for the shire in which he lived, was thought as good 
as a lord, an d was a erreat deal better WVeA^ on his own 
coun tryside, in the London clllhs, ^"d f"'Tp^^^'?^^y within 
the walls of Parliament. The House of Cnrnmnns to ok 
a do mestic interest in a distinction which reflected cre dit 
o n itself. Mr. (Joke ot JNorf oik, with fifty thousa nd a 
year in his county, represented it for more than fifty 
years, and did not accept a peerage until long after his 
brother members had hailed him with an admiring cheer 
the first time that he walked down the floor after hav- 
ing had a son born to him at the age of seventy-six. 
The bel ief that the Upper and Lower Houses ough tJ 
to b e kept apart, and that their own was the finer in sti- 
tution of the two, was held not only by member s of 
Parliam ent, but by the people who ele rtpd thgm. The' 
freeholders^ of Somersetshire went so far as to ple dge 
them selves^not to vnrft lor t h^ hrnt^pr nr thf^ fioT^ of a 
peer ot tne realm, or for any candidate whom a p eer 
su pported.^ It was a sentiment not of recent, and 
certainly not of democratic, origin; for the feeling of 
Somersetshire had lon g ago been expressed, with ^ a 
vigour that left"iiullilUg to be desired, by the most c ele- 
brate d "Tory who ever killed a fox within its cong nes. 
" It is true," said Squire Western, " there be larger 
estates in the kingdom, but not in this county. Besides, 
most o' zuch great estates be in the hands of lords^ and 

I hafp tl>p. ypry namft nf thprnnrmm " 

The honouiL Of representing a shire was ne ither con- 
ferred lightly, nor retained easily. A candidate, whether 
he presented hi'myftlf, or^difi ther he was put forward by 
a ju nta of local grandees, if his name was unfavourably 

'^History pf the Borou^ of Great Britain; London, 1794* vol. iL, 
p. 44- 
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received by the freeholders in county-meeting assem- 
bled, would find at the declaration of the poll that he 
had lost his money and his labour.*^ Those freeholders 
did nj)t love a new man; and they interpreted the phrase 
in a manneT'creditable to themselves and to the object 
of their choice. " I cannot," Gibbon wrote to his friend 
Holroyd, "yet think you ripe for a County member. 
Five years are very little to remove the obvious objec- 
tion of a novus hofno, and of all objections it is perhaps 
the most formidable. Seven more years of an active 
life will spread your fame among the great body of the 
Freeholders, and to them you may one day offer your- 
self on the most honourable footing, that of a candidate 
whose real services to the County have deserved, and 
will repay, the favour which he then solicits." 

T he County electors pro ved « T^an K^fnr^ th^y fnnV 
JTJrnjJiiirnone the Jpgg tK#*y y^rp^rt^ rirafnl tn p^^ fhnj- fh^ 

ser vices which he promised were duly^gjyen. C onfi- 
dence, with ttiem. wa s nnF an empt y word ; and they 
perm itted their representati ve ^n alrn^g*" hmmr^Jf rq lati. 
tc de of action at Westmins ter^ demandi ng only that he 
sh ould not De inact ive. They expected that he should 
attend d iligently and faithfully to the_b usiness of the 
natio nTall tne more because they were ready to allow 
that heunderstood that business better than thems eivesT 
Ge orgeI ge| wyn, as a borough member, soon found that 

his \5 blT5tKuentS troubled them s ^lve*? very littlg ahmit 

wha t hie did^ or left undone, so lo ^ ag hfi *'**^^''"^^ 

frnm^ntting nff their water cnpply^ which Came from a 

h ill on his estate: and was at the pains of forwarding 
to the Prince of Wales, with the compliments of the 
Corporation, their annual offering of a lamprey pie. 
When he played truant during a political crisis , they 
wSre p e rsonal friends, and not e lectors, who appealed 
to hisToyalty towards Geo ige th6 Third attd. Whe re that 
fai led, to hla sell-interes t ''You are now," wrote Lord 
Boimgproke in 1767, *' atte nding a sick friend: b ut I 
bel ieve the Earls will think vou nave neglected the fi rst 
of all duties, that of being ready to vote as they order. 
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In short, G eorge, you who love your namesake, and 
hat e to see a^poor helpless youn g ^ man like himself op- 
pressed by the obstinacy of such men as ije6rge Gren- 
vill e and Lord Rockin^ham^ must fly tn his flss isfan ce. 
Consider the obligations you have to him, and do not 
let him be forced to give your place away to somebody 
who will attend." When Selwvn was longer a bsent 
fr om town than usual, his correspondents, writilig with 
quite sufficient breadth of det ail, aff^rf^^H tn V>pliVvf> that 
he was detained by the att r arh'n ns of a lady ; — a sup- 
position which, as applied to him^ p asspH in that cir- 
cle Jor^tEF^e^EFoOcQJDy^^ But the movem ents of a 
C ounty representative were subjected to a much more 
jealous scrutmy. "The, m emh^r nf S i ;. ( ; ^fmflTiR m ighf 
lurk in the country, but the Knijrh t of rnmwall must 
att end the Ho us e of Commo ns." So wrote Gibbon 
about his cousm Mr. i^hot, with a lazy sense of supe- 
riority very consolatory to a man of letters who had 
already discovered himself to be no debater, and was 
beginning to suspect that he was not meant for a mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

The g reat country g entle men in the House of Com- 
m ons entertained the prejudices of their ord er; and 
some among them had ihejr tuU al lowance ot faults as 
individuals ; but they felt that cons ciousness of respo n- 
si bility which animates a race of men who, o ver and 
over again, and time out ot mmd, have decided t he fate 
of a nation. T hev and their forerunners, for a cent ury 
and a half back, had borne their share in th ose succes- 
sive poiitical reactions which, in dehance ot strict logic, 

had s aved Jin g^lanH alternately frprn flrhitrary pnwpr 

and fartinns vift]ffn^** Foresight was not their stro ng 
poi nt, particularly when it was a question of run ning 
cou nter to the wishes of the sovereig n. They never 
had D een very quick to detect and withstand the early 
stag es of a dangerous policy; but^ in the last re sort, 
the v were not going to see their country ruined. More- 
overtheir hands were pure^ Quiet folks in the villages, 
who were well aware that their own part in a system 
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based upon profusion and venality was to get nothing 
and pay for everything, never felt so comfortable as 
when they were represented at St Stephen's by a man 
who desired to be no greater or richer than he was, 
whether the motive of his contentment was personal 
pride, or public spirit, or both of them together. Those 
Coun tv magnates, who likewise were County members. 

The most important division, both in its moral and 
politica l aspects, which took place between the adoption 
of the Grand Remonstran ce and t he Second R eading 
of t h^ V^reaf Rff^"^ ^^"p "''*'' ^" ^^*^ /x/^/^oc^r.^ when, 
in A pril 1780, Parliament was called upon to de clare 
th at the i f ^wj^g inflii#»nrf> nf th<* (^F ^wn was disastrou s 

t o the nation. In f^g^t diviRinn r^^ivt y-two among t he 

I nglish C ^^"n^y memhers yft ted for the Resolution, a nd 
o nly seven againsi 

Holding their heads high, these men did not esteem 
th emselves as dele^p^ates. an d still less as courtiers, but as^ 
s enators i f] i;hy true Rense nf th^ f^rm^ anr^ not even the 
Roman senate, in its most powerful days, was more 

eiipri>t|^f>)y in/liflF^rAnf frn »h^ pr^Qci]|-f; ^j QutsJde f orceS. 

Par tv organisation, as we know it was i])ot then in exist-" 
ence^ A man who asked nothing from the Govern- 
men t was free to take his own Im e. If he was not 
himself a leader, he sought for direction frory^ those of 
his c olleagr^ fi ^i whose judfi;ement he trusted , and who put 



for ward their views in a manner which pleased h is taste 

anH per<ma(|fffi hia reason I he very last quarter tO 

which he would look for guidance was the daily pres s, 

of a fSr^^ whflTl rPP^^'*"'*' ^ ^^ llmmt l"^^ ^^ i^^ eynuded 

fro m a debate on any question bv which op inion was 

Heeply stirreH. anH when editors were much too afraid 



of the Speaker's Warrant to b^ fg ypii dable censo rs, or 
fra nk and eflFective counsellors . The more sessions a 
House of Commons had sat ; the more good speeches 
it had heard ; lan d the further it was removed fr om a 
general electioA) with all the opportunity tor tnee^ertion 




egitimate influence which at such a time a bad min- 
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istry enjoyed; — l-li** ^^<tf; r instrume nt it hftramft fnr 

^^''^"rtinc thf h"«'^'"'>°f of the country. That was the 

deliberat e opinion of Burk^ \ ^nH he^. \\e\i\ if sn «^j;rnngr1y 
that iie refused to^support any proposal for shoj-tftningr 
th e duration ot pa r]iai][^ffl|-s.1 So greatly, he said, were 
members affected by weighty arguments, cleverly put, 
that it was worth any man's while to take pains to speak 
well; and if^ like Charles Fox, he spoke well whet her 
he ^\ pa^'" s or not such a Parliament as that in w hich 

he now found himself was the yery arena fft |- ^ n Q fator- 

He had fallen on days when rhetoric was at a premium, 
if only it was spontaneous; if if haH gooH Rf*nQ<> Kf^HmH it; 
an d if the quarter from which it came was favourabl y re- 
garde d by those foy yho*^"^ v^^nefit- it wa<s p^^^ured. A ris- 7^ 
toc rats to the core, they lent their ears the mor e readily 
to one ot tnen^f^ffjyeg; anri the ^^t }es of Fox to ra nk as an 
ari stocrat, though abnormal, were generally an^ w illingly 
r ecopnisea . Hi5 gfanflf atfter 6ft the one side nad be en 
with Cha rles the First on the scaffold. His great-great- 
grand father on tne otner side nad "Stood to the s ame 
monar ch m a much nearer relation ; and the worrd had 
changed too little since the days of Monmouth and the 
Duke of Berwick for men of the world to trouble them- 
selves greatly about the obliquity of the channel through 
which royal blood flowed in the veins of one whom they 
liked, and, to their surprise, were beginning even to re- 
spect. rharl^Q ViQ/^ I^H hig rnntempnranVQ ay^^ /inly fr^rs 

many of his elders, in a career of fashion and folly ; a s he 

was now f(\ JpaH tj^ym^ with a pr e-eminei^^e equally un- 
disputed . alonp; more arduous a^^ repi^fahle paths He 
sprang 1^0171 ^ line ^f sta tesmen, conspicuous in p lace 
and irfc^ in y^off^, t^^ ugh not in numbe rs : tor btephen 
Fqx was «;ervii7{r the C rown four gen erations before ever 
his gr andson entered publi c lite. Th&t grandson had 
no w the^authority of an old member in a fresh Parlia- 
ment. which only knew his scrapes by hear say, and, 
(whatever might be the case with its successor,) was not 
destined to witness a repetition of them. Elo^^ifiiiLwd 
attr active, kindly and f ; ^pih'ar witl;> high and humble, 
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he was inspired by a great cause with the new and 
needed qualities of patience, industry, and caution. In 
(six years he acquired over his colleagues a master^^hich, 
if the next dissolution had been deferred for another 
twelvemonth, would have made him, (what he soon 
afterwards became, and but for the unwisdom of a 
moment might have remained,) the master of the coun- 
try. But thflU ^^"''^ ^^ rr^mtvi/Mic^ K^f/^ir#> ifr passed 
awa y, — teachable bv events, and gr^ at- in spii-i* of errors, 
— ^ h ad dealt a (mortal blow to the famo "g ^ygt-ffrnWhiVh 
th e Kmg and Jiute, with the p otent aiH n^ (^har1^<s Fox's 
fat her, had constructed . It was a system which, as its 
on e achievement o ^hfi fir*^** ^''i^*', brought about the 
Amer ican war, and so made Engl and sick, once and for 
all, of the very name of Per g o n al G e^cg mmgnt 

But the lesson had not been learned when, late in 
^OYfP^^^ ^rrii ^^"^ ParUament met For all that ap- 
peared on the surface, there was nothing to distinguish 
the occasion from others, v^^gy gig p^ were visjbl^ of 
se rious dissatisfaction, or even of widespread in terest. 
^The jCing*s speeq h h^pa" ?«i ncnoi wifh o tirade against 
th e province of MassachusettsAand a guarded a llusion 
to the spirit f^f Hisafyectio n prevalent in the oth pr colo- 
nies ; ,and the Opposition went to work in their d esultory 
fashJQTK Thev confined themselves to asking for copies 
of th<j^ ^ffirial ^ftf respondence relating to Ame rica, and 
fo r leave to defer m aking yp their minds tH l further 
inf ormation had been given : but small as was ^h e de- 
man d which they made upon the courage of their party, 
they only succeeded in rallyingr sevCTty-three adherents. 
Even this paltry skirmish wais as Kealn ^sly gmarded from 

the e ves of unprivileged spectators as the Potsdam ma- 
noeuvres. The precincts were cle^ ^red of all stranprers 
ex cept members of the Irish Parliam ent, who were 

allowed wh; ^t y^^s for t h^ jj the ve jy nnpftrflimiT^ op- 

por tunity of witnessing how smoothly thin gs went in a 
Deli berative Assembly which w as managed by bribery .^ 
Charles Fox gave the new House a fir^t ^ste. of his 
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quality, and aenounced the closing of the gallery as a 
m ere trick to stifle inq uiry ;^to sh orten debate; and to 
en able ministers to maintain a convenient s ilence.) and 
an air ot unconcern which, alarming as they m ust nave 
kn own the state of the nation to be, with characteristic 
effron tery they still professe d to feel. 

In spite ot all precautions against publicity, one sen- 
tence got abroad which threw as much light on the in- 
tentions of the Government as many speeches ; for Lord \ 
North contrived to say that the l as t Parliament h ad / 
been a good o ne. He QaiH if with ^VjlV^r<i nQp^^sifpTim^ y 
whose p resence in the existing Hous£> Qf rftmiTiP"*' was( 
a n unspoken but unanswerable condemnation of thef 
Rouse which had pref^eHftd it. For six years the law 
had y^f^r\ Qtrainp>,f| ^j\A violated, popular rig hts had been 
tra mpled under loot disorder hag been provok ed, and 

est ablish the contention . — n ot that Tohn Wilk es had 
been unduly elected, — bu tjthat he was unfi t and un- 
wo rthy then, or even to be a member of farliament.-^ 
And now h e was visible on his bench, with his c olleague 
for Middlesex, an d (th ree out of t ;^^ f^"^ rnfimbprs for 
Lon don City, roun a him ; all of whom had signed a 
paper which virtually was an a p p-eement to do as Wilkes 
bade tnem.) 'mere ne sate, in secure a nt'^T?^^" 0^ 
tha t popularity which, in the most good-n atured of 
assembli es, awaits a man w hom it h as taken special and 
not orious pains to keep oiltslde its doors .^ In order to 
prevent his el ection ueorge tnejjiird nad been pre pared 
copio usly to administer those^^goia pill S" by Which he 
thought it becoming for a King of England to i nfluence 
public opinioiT He had compassed^own jn3 country 
in vam to'^Bnd Wilkes an opponentTg nH ^^"^ i^gpH the 
Se cretary ot tne ireasury to set ttie Mid dlesex election 
" again on float" after Mr. Kobmson nimself ha d pro- 

nniin red it ^ 5 ^ past prayiny . Qf payi^f, ?^ Itwas, in- 
deed, a pill too bitter to be g ilded. Wilkes could not 
be ^^^ly^^^ frOTT* ^^^^^'t^^lf"^, and still Jeggjiould he be 
ej ected when once he had got there ; for no candidate 
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^€s\\\A {^cet the rrnwd at Brent ford, and ^o mini ster cared 
to have AVillf^gs ^"^ ^rn^»nVo /^» Vi;e Kqt>/1c oi- fVi#> same 
moment J There was something heroic in the compla- 
cent dignity with which Johnson, (writing, it can hardly 
be doubted, on a hint from the Minister,) announced 
that the m ost awky fflrf^ ^^ /^ncf/^tn^rc urac of locf to be 
left with all the honours of vi ctory. " They," said the 
Doctor. " who are still filling our ears with Mr. W ilkes, 
lame nt a grievance that is now at an end . Mr. Wilkes 
may be chosen, if a ^y yjH rh^^<^^ himT^anH the prece- 
dent ^ofhisexclusifia^^ or decent 
m an think himself in danger ."^ The warning which 
the situation contained, if George the Third had rightly 
interpreted it, woul d have been cheaply purchased at the 
price of even a deeper humiliat ion For the aspect of 
Wilkpg Amnnfir ^|ie rrnw^ c^\ members, ch eerfully listen- 

1 ^t th^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ H^"*^^ of 



ingr to tT te |Cing*s ,^pp>ffrh 

Lor ds, was a foretaste of the scene eleven years later on 
when Mr. | olin Ada ms, the accredited Envoy from the 
United States, presented him self a t^t. James's as the 
fir st of all his fellow-citizens to stand be for^ his M aiestv 
in a diplomatic chara^ cter. 

On the earliest day that Parliament apd mo5st of all a 
new Parliament is assembled after a troubled an d event- 
ful r ecess, inexperienced politic ians, who expect great 
things, ar e surprised to find that instead of b eing very 
noisy and angry, everybody is very shy. But in 1774 
the de^ailness was of longer duration than a single even- 
ing ; for it was in the men and not in the moment The 
wintey -*^^^'^ift^ ''^^ ^<^s cou rse. Estimat es were brou ght 
forwa rd : soldiers^ sailors, and monies were, v oted r~and 
week af^er week of Decemb er slip ped along as quietly 
as if the affairs ot an empire, ai peace with ^I ^eit through- 
out its borders, were bein g administered by a cabinet 
of Solons. The fact was^ that the ^principal mem bers of 
the Opp osition were en gaged ^mong themselves in one 
of their periodical dis(^US5l6ilS of a Bl-oposal whic h had 

1 The Patriot, 1774. 
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for them an extraordinary attraction,) and on which they 
expen ded as much ink, in trying to convince each 
other, as would have covered every bookseller's counter 
in the kingdom with pamphlets showing up the policy 
of the Government. That proposal, to use their own 
favourite description, was a plan 9^ non-attendance f ori 

kng-l 





land wo uld be brought to her senses by the contempl a- 
tio n of the empty bench es. For very shame she wo uld 

battl es until such time as she could p revail on her 

lea ders to l^ave their t pnt^ and plarp thp[i[T|fiplvfiR once 

more at the hea d of a resolute and re pentant host of 
fo llower s. The prospect was flattering ; and the(llock- 

inghams ^^"1^ long ^S^ V>o^^^ tnV^ tVi^ ^vpArimf^n^^bnf 
for Rnrlcft. who tnlH them that th^ir sprpRRion must mfal- 
li blv result in the Ministry beinp;more free, than ever for 
mischi ef, and in tY \f\}r hp^\nfr th^msp.ivp„ s forgotten by the 
public. V Till the Ch ristmas holidaySf howfiYPTi ^^*-^ over 
the y C9uld defend th^'^^ri^r^''"^y ^y ^^^ ^vniic#> that 
they were wait in g for Pape rs. On the nineteenth of 
Ja nuary t he Papers cam e. Lord North presented to theV 
Ho use a collection of letter ^, nnt from Massachusetts \ 
only, bu t from the governors of eygry co l^jyr which 
pro ved beyond doubt or question that the w fipl^* gnntU 
nent of America, from ^ew Hampshi ffi to npnrgia^ had 
imitated,* and m many mstances outstripped. Bos ton in 

whjt Hip ^?"ff^g cppp/^h haHHPcnHhP^I ag vinlpnt and 




crimm a} resistance and disobedience to the law. 

The case was presenrea in a style which might well 
arouse the envy of a modem politician whose vocation it 
has been to pick out the essential incidents in a long 
story from among the tiresome, and intricate, details 
with which the omnivorous appetite of Parliament has 
for many years past compelled the Foreign Office, and 
the Colonial Office, to load its table. With no official 
jargon, but in plain Eighteenth-century English, such as 
was a pokPD* by the o e ^pl^ v^ho<^f> a^j^^Ao xirttr^ K#>ing> 

related! and by the members of Parliament who were re 
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read the papers, the Governors and Deputy Governors 
set forth their budget of disastrous and ominous tidings, 
^'hey told how the tea-ships had h^pn tnrnpH away 
fro m every port where they showed ^:hemselve s ; how 
the far mers were dnllmg and arming, and were sinking 
I the boats and overturning the car^^ whictr ;;ftpvp^y<=^H fnr, 
' age and provisions for the use of the army ; how the 
Tucjges had cried off from tt^eir duties. an(L the King's 



wri t had altogether ^f^flf^fi^^ t^n run \ and how the Gove rnor 

of New Hamp shire had just complpfre^ his arin^iVahlft 
arran gements for supplying the wants of the garri son 
i n Boston when the people of Portsmouth, his ow n prin- 
cio ai trading-town, rose upon him, stormed his ar senal. ^ 

and carried off a h\ inHr<>H harrpls of pnwH/>r^ Th<* one 

brig ht spot was in VirfppiX urhftre^ when the House of 
Bur j^esses had turned themselves into a Conv ention, and 
me t without leave frft"^ ^^^ r:over nor. the Headm aster 
of the Gr ammar-school had rfi fii<&^H tn pr^^arh t\ii>m a 

sftrmnn ; hiit^ a«; thft Patrjnts werft mi^rh better provided 

wit h eloquence than with f ^mmnnirinn, the news from 
WillTannQnnrpr ^y^ j tipt counterbalance the seriou s charac- 
ter nf j;h<> nffWQ fr^p;^ p^rtsmniitTT Gr aver by far than 
an v acted manifesta tions of discontent and estr ange- 
ment we re the (Resolutions which had be en passed at 
Ph iladelphia bv'^that Co ngress in which Pat rick Henry 
and the Adamses had been spokes men, and Washing- 
ton a guidin g spirit. Wh at pur p^g^*, h^iman nr divine, 
coul d be served bv <'ryi"g ^^ Hragonn rh^Vi a population, 
so led and s o minded, liv inp- a^ng fi^^'^**'^ linn/^r^/l miles 
of co ast across three thousand fpilf^g nf nrpan, into pay- 
ing a t hreepenny duty in fn thr Britirh Trrnitirjr ? ) 
y It was a probl em striking en ftypV^ <^n imprpQg the Poet 
Ltanreate. Whitehead thought the moment come for 
singing a word in season to the address of his Sover- 
eign, and in 1775 he thus invoked the powers who guide 
the hearts of kings : — 

^' Beyond the vast Atlantic tide 
Extend your healing influence wide 
Where millions claim your care. 
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Inspire each just, each filial thought, 
And let the nations round be taught 
The British oak is there ! '' 

The advice was well meant; but it fell as flat as the 
lines in which it was couched. Mason h as commen ded 
Whitehead for insinuating sound counsel into the royal 
ear, in the shape of praise for wisdom and clemency 
which George the Third, unfortunately, had not the 
slightest intention of meriting. The Laureates of the 
eighteenth century were not of those to whom either 
kings or commoners looked for a contribution to the 
stock of political wisdom; nor, (except in the case of 
Warton,) for any other wisdom. Mason, a stout Whig, 
judged favourably of Whitehead's performances; but 
Samuel Johnson, who liked his politics even less than 
his poetry, called his odes '' ''nfilipr^^^^^^ ri/^nc#*nc^ '> ; ' 
and posterity, irres pective of pol ifirg, ^^^ agr^^^H with 
Johnson. Whitehead won his spurs, (if that phrase can 
be applied to the rider of such a Pegasus,) by a satire 
the title of which was " An Epistle on the Dang er of 
Wjjting in Vers e." It was his earliest serious perform- 
ance; and It would have been well if the reflections 
which the theme suggested had warned him never to 

attempt another. So far^as rhymes ran throw li ght 
upon the relations of George the ^Third to the colonies, 
mank ind w^] ) n ^ K^fl^t W^^'^^hrnri, and turn to the Birth- 
day Ode of another hard whQ was not o f the Stuff out 
of which, in his day, a Poet Laureate was cut. What 
Rob ert Bu rns thought about the American war^ and 1; he 
policy of ^s royal author, may be seejL-ilL-thfi-fcairth 
and fifth sta nzas of "A bream /* — which he wrote, 
or professed to have written, on the Fourth of June, 
1786. The poem is like the best Aristophanes, on 
those occasions when Aristophanes was writing with a 
serious political purpose underlying his humour and his 
fancy. There is nothing in the Choruses of the Old 
Greek Comedy more Attic, in every essential quality, 
than- the admonition addressed to the Prince of Wales, 
the advice to the young Princesses, the compliments to 
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Lord Chatham and his famous son, the allusion to the 
loss of America, and the homely and downright judg- 
ment passed upon those Ministers whom, during the 
first two and twenty years of his reign, the king had 
delighted to honour. 

*• Tb very true, my sovereign king. 
My skill may weel be doubted : 
But facts are chiels that winna ding. 

And duwna be disputed. 
Your royal nest, beneath your wing^ 

Is e'en right reft and clouted; 
And now the third part o' the strings 
An' less will gang about it 
Than did ae day. 

** Far be*t frae me that I aspire 
To blame your legislation. 
Or say ye wisdom want, or fire 
To rule this mighty nation ! 
But, faith ! I muckle doubt, my Sire^ 

Ye've trusted ministration 
To chaps wha in a barn, or byre,-^ 
Wad better fillM their station 
Than courts yon day.*' 






J 



CHAPTER VII 

THE KING AND LORD CHATHAM. FOX COMES TO THE 
FRONT. THE AMERICAN FISHERIES 

TjgE King had long a^o settled hjg^ p olicy. "I am 
cle ^r/^ he announced to Lord JNorth in' the previous 
September- " that there m ust always"^ one tax J o keep 
up the right: and, as such^ I approve of the Tea Du ty."^ 
To g^^"^^ <-^>ig ^^jg^t hf* '"^° pV/^pof^H f^ *^fy^>^, ^^ was 
in a hurry to begin. Ten days before Parliament met, 
the first instalment of the American news had already 
reached him. " I a m not sorry " he wrote, "that t he 
line of conduct seems* now chaiKed out, which th e en- 
clo sed despatcnes thoroughlv justify . The New Eng- 
land Governments are in a state of rebelli on. ^.Blows 
must decide whether thev ar e to fry filihj'^^^-''^ this 
c ountry, or independent " (He made no attempt to 
conceal his satisfaction when he learned tha^ the quar- 



rel could not be patched up ; and yet he did not, lik e 
Nap oleon^ love war for its own s ake J7 nor, like Louis 
the Fourteenth, was he unscrupulously eager to make his 
country great, and his own name great with it. Almost 
as soon as he mounted the throne he had given a con- 
vincing proof of his indifference to personal glor v and 
nati onal aggrandisement. At a time ot iite""^gh£n the 
de sire ol lame is a sign of virtue, or at worst a venial 
fau lt, dun ng the height of the most triumphant wa r in 
which Bri tain has been engaged, he^had thrust from 
p ower the Ablest war-minister whose dee ds have been 
reco rded in her history ;^nd he deserted the grea test ally 
we ever possessed, at the exact moment of tFat ally's 
g reatest nee d. To the en d of his days Jh rederic of Prussia 
did not forget the pang of that appalling and unex pected 
VOL. I, S5 Q 
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blow ;)and we were soon to learn that, when he remem- 
bered an injury, he was not of a nature to forgive it. 

T he warlik e prnmptingss which arfiiafr^H (;pnrpr#> the 

drd were neither ambitious nor patriotic^ but politic al 
He looked on the Americans not as foreij^ enemies 

Ai raved ag^mst Kn grland. hut as Rngrlishmen whn wanted 

/m ore liberty than he thought was good for them ; and 
h e sent nis neets an a nis ar mie^ ag-ainst th^i rTjust as 
he would nave ordered his Footguards to support the 
co nstables in clea ring the gfrppf nf a mnh ^f Wil kites. 

y Un one point and o ne pftini- alnn^^ thf> Kirjg was in 
agreement with the great st atesman out of w hose con- 
trol . aTTh H flr»L iliM of his reigi^^ he h^d taken th e des- 
ti nies of t h^ ^pnntry/ frhatham. like George ^he Third, 
reg arded the colonists as compatriot s. In his sight they 
wer e Enp;lishmen. who did not choose to be ta xed with- 
out being represented] iVhigs ^wtiQ nad not aban doned 
the prinripltn nf thr^mt K evolution: fellqw ^tizens. 

wh^ g^ljlfl T)9t he SublUgated Wlthoy t prngpertive^ and 

eve n imminent, danger to the liberties of both our own 
i sland^ , For I reland had as much aii^sta ke as Great 
Iri tain. and Irishmen of all feliginns ||p^ rlagges were 
alive and awake to the consequences w hich would ensue 
at home if the cause 'of America ^v as overborne and 
r uined in such a contest, (so Chatham insisted,) every 
m an had a riffht. or rather every man was un der an 

nhligatjftp^ tn rhno«^^ his Side jn ^j^^^rA^^n^ ^'^"^ thc 

po litical faith which was in him . This was not a struggle 
ag ainst an external foe. buFa dispute within our own 
fgrnily, «T j-nn^f, " he wrote on the Christmas eve of 

1774, "that i t will be found impossible for freeme n in 

F.ngjanH \^ wish to see tl^fee millions of Eriglishmen 

s laves in Amey /ca." A mo nth afterwards he had read 
tSe par liamentarv papers, with the insigh^ of one who 
had recei ved and answered a tb ^"<^Qnd ^espafrhes from 
the same regions. " What a correspondence I " he ex- 
claimed. " W hat a dialogue between Secretary of State 
and General in sucn a cri sis I Could these bundles reach 
the shades below, the remarks of Ximenes and of Cortez 
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upon them would be amusing." He need not have 
brought Ximenes in. W hen Chatham closed the v ol- 
u me^ a yet stronger ruler than the Sp aniard, and one 
wh o knfjiw even bq ttf ^^^ ^^ writrf> tn colonies and how 
to fight for them, had made hims elf master of the miser- 
a ble narrative. 

Already , before he knew th^ partiVnlflrgj the heart of 

Chatham was tpo h nt f^^ gii^^^^ As the rinom against 

Am erica, f to use his own nhraseolo gv.^ might at any 
hour be pronounced from the Treasury Bench, no time 
was to be lost in offering his p oor thoughts to the public, 
for prpvp^finpr a^ rx v\\ war bcfore it was inevitably fixed. 
On the 6rst day that tlie Lords met after Christmas he 
moved t^ pdHreRs hi<i jVf^jpsi-y to. Withdraw the troopsi 
fro m Boston , in ^rder to open the wav towar ds a happy) 
settl ement of the dang erous troubles in_ America. It 
wa s not a tactical succes s. Chath am had told Ro cking- 
ham hP.forr.hand th^rEe intended t ^ prononnre hir^gelfi 

^C^^^St ill^^*^^^'"g ^" ^^^^ th<>o^^t|Ya1 righ^- \(^ tax Amer ica} 
which Rockingham's own govern ment had as serted in' 
the T^e^i^ fatyr y^rr oFT^^fi . So me of the Whigs w ere 
un willing to throw over a Statute which, in its dayrhad 
formed part of a great compi^llllse. — 6thers were pre- 
pared to _consider the ou^^tion o f rrpriiling thr Act, 
whene ver that " proper time " arrived which in pol itics is 
alwavs so verv long upon its loum ev! The more pru- 
dent of them exerted themselves to suppress any public 
manifestation of the annoyance which their party felt. 
" My Lord," wrote the Duke of Manchester to his 
leader, " v ou must pardon my fre edom. In the present 
cif-nafi^fl f^f affair^, nothing r an be SO advautag eous to 
Ad ministration, nothing so ruinous to oppo sition, nothing 
so fatal to American liberty, as a break with Lord Chat- 
h am and his fn'enj^g. I do not mean to overrate his 
abilities, or to despair of our cause, though he no longer 
existe d ; but, while the man treads this earth/ his n ame, 
his success es^ his eloquence, the cry of the m any, must 
exalt hi m into a consequence perhaps fa r above his 
station.'* But the resentment of the Kockinghams was 

Qa 
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all the more bitter because they had to keep it among 

^, themselves. In their c nmTnnnirflHnnR with p>^h other 

) the v charp;ed Chatham with the two unpardona ble Parlia- 
I me ptary crimes of forcing their hand, and taking the 
I wind out ot their sails ; ana in the House t hey supported 
/ hi m reluctantly, and in small number s. 

But that was all of little moment compared with the 
fact that a famous and faithful servant of Eijig land had 
made known^ to all and sundry^ his vip.w nf fhfi conduct 
which, at that complir^tpd rrisis^ Inygjfy tn Fngl^nH 

de manded . William Pitt, then in his sixteenth year, 
had helped his father to prepare for the debate ; a pro- 
cess which, according to the experience of others who 
enjoyed the same privilege, consisted in hearing a grand 
speech delivered from an arm-chair, entirely different in 
arrangement, in wording, and in everything except the 
doctrine which it enforced, from the series of grand 
speeches which next day were declaimed in public 
when the orator .had his audience around him.^ ** The 
matter and manner," (so the lad wrote to his mother on 
the morning after the discussion,) "were striking; far 
beyond what I can express. It was everything that was 
superior; and, though it had not the desired effect on 
an obdurate House of Lords, it must have had an infi- 
nite effect without doors, the bar being crowded with 
Americans. Lord Suffolk, I cannot say answered him, 
but spoke after him. My father has slept well, but is 
lame in one ankle from standing so long. No wonder 
he is lame. His first speech lasted over an hour; and 
the second half an hour ; surely the two finest speeches 
that ever were made before, unless by himself." The 
most notable passage was th^t in w hinh Thathg^m de- 
clar ed that the cause of America was the cause of -all 

1 " I was at Hayes,'* (said Doctor Franklin,]) " early on Tuesday, agre^- 
ble to my promise, when we entered into consideration of the plans ; but, 
though I stayed near four hours, his Lordship, in the manner, I think, of 
all eloquent persons, was so full and diffuse in supporting every particular 
I questioned, that there was not time to go through half my memorandums. 
He is not easily interrupted ; and I had such pleasure in hearing him 
that I found little occasion to interrupt him." 
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Trishmftn^ (^athnlic anH Prnl-ARfanf aliVp, anH nf f^]1 f-mp> 
W hiys in England • and in his mouth the name of Whig 
in cluded every man who was not a fr i end to arbitrar y 
power J The colonists were our countrymen ; and, if 
we persisted in treating them as aliens an d foes, the 
pe rils wl )if;ti pwajff/1 ng wi»rA in/^QirniaKU Foreign 

war, (so he told the House of Lords,) was at our door. 
Fr ance and Spain were watching our cond uct, and wait- 
ing for the maturjj ty ^f ^"^ ^rrcwsi. Th<> argument was 
on e not to be employed light ly ; ^"«- tf fjyf r ^ cfof#>crY^*iri 
was l ustified in referring to our neighbours across the 
British Channel as our natural enemies it wa s at 4 period 
when wf> had hpen at war with France jor thirty years 
out of the last eighty-five, and were still to be at war 
with her for twenty-five years out of the next forty. 
An d_ if ever there was a man who might without a se nse 
of abasement refer to danger from abroad as an addi- 
tional reason for dealing justly with our own"p eople. it 

was the minis1 -<*r whn had fmigrht Franri> nnt;^! he ha^ 
landp^ hftr in surh a p1ip;ht th^^ nn nn<*, nnlpQg our 

gover nment was im pr"^^"^ ^^ madnp ss. could^ foresee 
the time when she would be in a position to fig ht us 
again. 

Any one who ob jected t ^ ("hatham'g atHHidp, on the 
American question was ^t liberty to term him a poor 
pa triot and a bad citizen ; and what <*v^r ^-pprnarh at- 
A ;fc/>if iQ y\^ timft piiiQ t be shared by those who 
thought with him. C harles F oy ^as npf pn^py o^^sV>^^^ 
even when h e was in worse cpmpany thff" rhgtham'c ; 
and at no time of HTs^ 'i^^ f|^^ hf* ^ffr^ "^h?t "?"7i?fT he 

was called, as long; as th^ cours e nf artinn wl^jf-h Myned 

the m was such that he could defend in the face of da y. 
He did not shrink from defining, as explicitly ana ciearly 
as he stated everythin g, the governing motive by whi ch 

his /-^«^1]r<- /liiringr thnse fryingr years W^ fi f]pTArminA/^ 

" I hope t hat it will be a point of honour among us all 
to sup port the American pre tensi ons in adv PMiitv as 
muc h as we did in their prosperity, an d that we sha ll 
never desert those who have 2sX^&. unsuccessfully fro 
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Whig principles, while we continue to profess our ad- 
miration of tiiose who succeeded in the same principles 

in 1688." That was hr^y h/» wrnfff tn h^ Jamiliarc in 
October 17^6, y/hpn thft rnlnnJRtR wp>rp nn J^h^ edge of 

des truction, and when the liberties of England seemed 
w orth but a very few years' purchase in the v iew of some 
wh o were neither fools nor cow ards. Among them was 
H orace Walpole. who pronounced himself li able to 
rn nreive hnw a tnend oi British freedom c ould view 

with i^qi^apimify fhft snhjert ion of Ame^ ca. Walpole 

little thought, (he said,) that he should , have lived to see 

an y singie Knfriifihman ftYiilting nvftr the. Hpfi^af of OUr 
c ountrymen, when they were figrt)tingr for_OUrJiheEty as 
well as fpr their Q wn. Lord Chatham was not such an 
Engli shman^ nor Charles Fox eithe r, c They both of 
hem looked upon the conflict as acivil w ar, in which 
man wag .entitled, on a ny plea whatsoever, ta rank 
^"^^df flgain?^*^ thngp whnrri jn his consci ence he be- 
i^yedaaJ»fria.lhfi^ht> 

But when France stepped in. and our country w as in 
danger, "l«'ox took his place among st the toremost, — 
nay, i t may be said, a/ tn^ toremost . — of Britain's de- 
fe ndefsTfor no public man, out of office, has e ver before 
or smce plaved so energetic and effective a pa rt in the 
man agement of a great w ar. " Attack France," he 

cried, "f or she is your obje ct. T he war apainst A mer- 
ica JR airaipst yniir nwn rf^nnf^fytnen ; tha^t against Franre 

is against your inveterate enemy and rivaL" In a series 
of speeches, replete with military instinct, he argued in 
favour of assunr^i ng the offensive ag^ainst the fre sh as- 
sa ilants who came crowdmg m upon a nation which 
already ^aH hf|yn fighting Until it had grown weary and 
dis heartened. Aggressive action, (so he never ceased 
repeating,; was a like dictated lyy the necessjlie? of the 
situation , and by the character^ the spirit^ agd the tradi- 
tions of our peop le. He urged the ministry, with mar- 
vellous force, k nowledge, and pertinacity, to re scue the 
navyirom th^ decay into which t^ey haj allowed it to 
sink. When the French and Spanish fleets rode the 
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Channel, with a superiority in ships of the line of two 
to one, his anxiety carried him, and kept him, as close 
to the scene of action as the most enterprising of lands- 
men could penetrate. He haunted the country h ouses 
and g arrison town s of the south-western coast, and lived 
much on snipbb&M, "Where, as a iTy one wh6 knows sailors 
could well believe, ne wai [I general favourite. He 
shared the bitter mortification which his gallant friend, 
the future Lord St. Vincent, felt when kept in harbour 
at such a moment ; and he went so far as to entertain 
a hope of finding himself, a cheery and popular stowa- 
way, in the thick of what promised to be the most des- 
perate battle which, on her own element, England would 
ever have fought. He sympathised wariply witl;i those * 
o l his comrades and kinsmen who, having refused to I 
se rve against America, were rejoicea at the progp ect of I 
acti ve employment when J:«rance entere d the field ; just ' 
a s a royalist, who would nave cu t-off hi s right h and 
rat her than fire a pistol for the P arliament at Dunbar 
or Worcester, might bave been proud to do his share 
among Cromwell's soldiers when they were driving the 
Spanish pikemen across the sandhills at Dunkirk. With 
a steady grasp, and unerring clearness of vision. Fox 

Rfp. pred his course frhrnngrh intrirafp> and tempestUOUS 
wa ^grs ; and he succe eded i n reconciling, unde r diffi- 
culties as abstruse as ever bese t a statesmaiuJlig fidelity 
to ' a political creed with the'^ uty iYhir>^ ^^^ nwpf^ tn his 
country. 

At the coinmencement of 17 75 Charl es Fox was st ill 
sadly behind hand in respec t 10 the private virtue s and 
pr/ipi r^ i ii&a ; \ \ \\\ ^ u y i ■! ■i^fQiv'CT Tian , he already wa s for- 
midable by th e virility of his powe rs and the fixity of 
his pur pose . With his i mmediate object plain before 
fiiinrBe went forth to take his place m a world too wise 

to consider youth ^ ilrawharlr He was of the age at 

which, ten years later on, Pitt superseded him in his 
position as the first public man in Europe, and at which, 
after another ten years. Napoleon in his turn superseded 
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Pitt Of the disadvantages whicti hampered others, 
none existed for Fox. Cl je was not, like the R ocking- 
hams, b ound by his antecedents to maintain against 

Ampnral^n ahgtrart rifht nf taYatinn.]j|iat rnii^^l t^Qt be 

en forced except by th e sword which they though t it a 
c rime to draw . He ^as not, like Chatham^ separ ated 
frnm t^#* maj^pt y pf tJlc UpposltJon by mutual d islike 
an d distrust. ^ Fox wpc qnit^ r^Hy ^c. pnii iin'^Vi the 
Wbl gs. if "only they wfi"^^ ^"^ ^^"^^"^ char^ of work ; and 
he . already was busy in the task of keeping them u p to 

sece ssion is now totally unadyisable, and tha t nothing 

hti t aopp e y^ r y ft rm and vi gorous step will be at all 

be coming ." 

By this time many people were looking about to see 

where firmness and vigour could be found ; for the news 
I fro m America ha^ ];>egun to aroijse the classes which 
W orked the hardest and paid the most, to a pe rception 

W thfi HaT]grp?rR tnwarHs whirh thft rf^^t^^ry ^35: being 

Jh urried. *i^T he lar^^^^r] jp terest." so Camden told Chat- 
ham before the middle 9f Fehni;^ry . " is almost alto- 
gether aati-ABilt "<'an. though the common people ho ld 
the w ar in abhorrence, and the merchants and tr ades- 
men f or obvious reasons are likewjsft agay ist it/'^ Rnrkft 
complained to Mr. Champion, the constituent whom he 
honoured with his ^^n^T^^n^ff, that if m^n with hniinr'^'? 
interest s had interfered decisively, when in the previo us 
wi nter the American question became acute, conc ilia- 
tory measures would most certainly have been adopte d. 

Now, he s aid, tfacy were b^ginnin p r [^ ^f j]- K#^raiig<> th<»y 

be gan to fee t It so happens that the exact date is 
known whpn ^}^#> t^j^ ^j- ^te of matters was first b orne 
in u pon the public mind. A letter from Londo n to a 
gentlema n in New York, dated the siy<-^ ^^ H^pmher^ 
1774, runs as follows : " This day there was-^ report 
curr ent that the Congress of the Stat ^*^ of Amftrica had 
a djourned^ having fixed on stoppin g i^n impnrts into 
A merica from Great Brit ajp th^ fir st of this m onth. 
From curiosity 1 strolled upon 'Change, and for the 
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first time saw concern and deep distress in the face of 
every American merchant. This convinced me of the 
truth of what I may have said before, that the mer- 
chants will never stir till they feel; and every one 
knows that the manufacturers will never take the lead 
of the merchants." ^ ^^ 

The p ublic des patches werp. alarmingr pnongh tr^ thngA 
who r^flerted that Governors and T.ifiiifrfinflnt-novpmnrg 
wnnlH natnrally havp, pnf thfi hpst farp pnRsil^[ft on a 
situation which they thpmselvpg KaH Hinnp miirji tO 

c reate . But those despatches did not tell the worst. 
Men could still write freely to each other across the 
Atlantic; and fhe i\;|Yiy^fi ^^^pivrd hy ?ity mirrrhTintr nnd 
banker s were of a complexion to fill everybodv. exc ept 
spec ulators for af all, with a feeling nothing short of blank 
di smay. No offici al papers from Maryland had been 
printgi^^ pnH it- migrKf have been supposed that no n ews 
was good news as far as that colonv was conrern eH ; 
but before December ended it came to be known that 
a princi pal seaport of^T^ ^^ylnntl hpd plareH itself in Ijp^ 
with Boston . When"^th e brig PepgyStev fprf nf Tnn, 
don, havmlg on board two thousand p ot^ds "of that 
detes table weed tea/* arrived ^^ Annapolis^ Messrs. Will- 
iam a^3[^tewartJ]j^^hom__^^ 

put thei r hands to a paper acknowledging th at thev had 
committed an . act of most pernicious ten dency to the 
lib erties of Ame rica, ine same gentlemen then went 
on b oard the said vessel, with her sails set and colours 
flying, and voluntarily set fire toj thg^ tea. In a few 
hours the whole flight, and the ship with it, had been 
consumed by the ^mes in the presence of a great mul- 

^ The style of the letter to New York, with the curious similarity in cer- 
tain expressions to those employed in the letter to Champion, renders it 
more than possible that it was written by Burke, who, three years before, 
had been appointed agent to the Assembly of New York with a salary of 
coo/, a year. It is trne that he despatched a long and very famous epistle 
nom his home in Buckinghamshire on the fifth of December ; but he was 
spe^ng in the House of Commons that evening, and again on the sixth ; 
and he might well have gone on 'Change on the morning of the second of 
those two days before writing the letter to the gentleman in New York. 
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titude of spectators. When the letter notifying this 
transaction to the London correspondents of the unfort- 
unate fir m was passingr up anri down T hreadneedle 
Street, many a warm city man must have felt a shiver 
go through him. In the same month a Whig noble- 
man n^rgivi^rf i\|| far^r;yi nt of the warlike p reparations in 
America, written at Philadelphia by General L ee) whose 
r eputation in fashionable military circles lent weight to 
la nguage which, like himsetf, was less so ldierly than 
s oidatesque . "^A/hat ij^vil nf a no ^sense"can insti gate 
a ny man ot General Gage's understanding; to concur in 
b ringing about this d^hisinnl I have lately, my Lord, 
run through almost the whole colonics from t^^ e North 
to the South. I should not be guiltv of an exagg eration 
in asse rting that there are 200.OCO strong-bodied a ctive 
veoman rv. reaay to encounter all h azards. They are 
not lilfAjhhp^ypnmanry of other countrics. Unarm ed and 
unused to arm s^ They want nothing but somearr ange- 
rnen L and this thev are now bent on establist ilng. Even 
this (juak ^ province is following the exa mple. I was 
present at a review at Frovidence in Rhode Island, and 
really never saw anything more perfect. Unless the 
banditti at Westminster speedily undo everything they 
have done, their royal paymaster will hear of reviews 
a nd manoei^vres not quite so entertaining as th ose he is 
pre sented with in Hyde Park ^nd Wi mhlPf^'^" r/^nnt«r.ri *» 
The time was too surely approaching wh en communi- 
c ations addr essed trom Amenca to gentlemen and 
noble men m London would never get further than the 
secret room in the Post Office ; and colonistg who wished 
for peace Hastened, while the avenues were open, to en- 
light en and admonish those English pu blic men whom 
they could hope to influence. At the end of 1774 a 
mem ber of the British ParCament was i nformed in two 
lette rs from Pennsylva nia tnat t nere W^f ft gttnsmiths 
enoug h in the Jt^rovmce to make one nundred thousanil 
stand of arm s m one year, at twenty-eigBT sh illings 
sterling apiece; that the four New England colonies^ 
together with Virginia and Maryland, were completely' 
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armed and disciplined; and that noth ing but a total ' 
repea l 01 "tl^ Ppnal Artg r ould prevent a Ctvil war in 

America. The wH<-f>rj}^alf ac iTt^\y Tirith ^ar £y figiirps 

as General Lee: but he underst ffld hi«^ ^^""^^"^*^^ bet- 
ter in a case ^^^rfl ^^^ r^^Hty i?f thnt rrffiff^r were con- 
cemed; tor the letters went on to explain that the 

colo nies were notS ft wrappf>H up in thp, r;pn#»rarg military 

accom plishments a s tn pw hin], .w}] pn it came to c hoos- 
ing t he Comma nder-in-Chief, a prefer ence over Colonel 
Putnam an d Colonel Washington, who had won the 
trust and admuration of the continent by their talents 
and achievements. *' Ther e are several hundred thou- 
sand j^m^ri^?P^ "^^" nrniilJ f^£g > any Hang gf with these 

illu strious heroes to lead them . It is to no purpose to 
att empt to destrov the opposition to the omnipotence of - 
Par liament by taking off our HanrockSp Adam ses, and 
Diodisons. Ten thousand patriots of the same stamp 
stand ready to fill up their places." Dickinson himself, 
writing not to England, but about England summed up 
the view of the best and wisest men on his side of the 
controversy. "I c;ajuiQLlUiL4)ity," he said, ** a brav e^ 

and pr<*Ti<>r^yc| py^tinr ^^"^^ plunp^ed in misfn rtn^p^ by a few/ 
wojlhjfissjficajns. E verything mav be attrib uted to 
the misreprftse.ntarinns aJTd mistakes nf Ministers : and 
univ ersal peace can be established thr pnp^nnt tVif> •RHtigh 
world onl y bv the acknowledgment of th e truth that 
half a dozen men are fools or knave s. If their character 
for abi lity and integrity is to be maintained by wrec king 
the wh ole empireV Monsieur Voltaire mav write an 
additi on to the chapter on the subjec t T)f ' ^ i^^"!^ things 
pr oducmjg great even ts. ' " ^ -f 



rom this time forwards there^w^c^ ^ g^nwmpr ajgpngi^ 
tion in the House of Commons to take America seri-\ 
ously ; and there was a man in it determined never ag ain 
to let the question sle ep. Un the second of February, 
I77S> the Prime Minister moved an Address to .t he King, 
praying his Msijesty to adopt effectual measures for 

1 The extracts given in this and the preceding paragraphs are all from 
the American Archives. 
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su ppressinp rebellion in the colon ies. ) Later in the 
evening a mem ber rose, who, in the style of sole mn cir- 
cumlocut ion by which tne dironiclers ot proceec lings in 



Parliament a ppeared to th ink that thfy V^pf ^mc^lvAc 

right with the law, was described as " a gentleman who 
had not long before sat at the Treasury Board, from 
whence he had been removed for a spirit not sufficiently 
submissive, and whose abilities were as unquestioned as 
the spirit for which he suffered." ^ Fg;c, (for Fox of 
course it was,) pro posed an lamendment deplorin g that 
the p apers la id upon \\\p^ faKl^ haH Q<»rY<^H nnly to Con- 
vince ^^^^ous^Jhat^^lhfi-Zmfi^^ by his 
Majesty's s ervants tended "rather to widen, than to 
heal, the unhappy differences between (ireat Britain 
and Ami:*ri/^u"''y riiui ujuu iIim nffftinjr p^jpf Qf his own 

/ career, and the starting pnm^ fnr many i^j-h/^rc in a 
hpa,rty fgprlpRs ^ and sustamed opposition to the p olicy 
^f t^p <^^v^tj|jnent.\ The effect of his oratory is estab- 
lishe d by various competent auth onfaes; t rom tne o fficial 
reporter, who broke ott to remark that Mr. Charles Fox 
spoke better ^han usuaL^ to Walp^ ly^ who records in his 
journals that the young statesman entered into the whole 
history and argument of the dispute with force and 
temper, and made the finest figure he had done yet. 

But the most lively and convincing testimony is found 
in a letter written by a great man who on this occasion 
learned, finally and resignedly, how hard it is even to 
begin making a great speech. Gibbon had been getting 
ready for the debate during the whole of the Christmas 
holidays : studying the parliamentary papers as minutely 

\ as if they had been the lost books of Dion Cassius ; 
talking for four hours on end with one of the agents 
from Massachusetts ; and " sucking Governor Hutchin- 
son very dry," with as much probability of arriving at a 
just conclusion as a Roman Senator who took his idea 
of the Sicilian character from a private conversation with 
Verres. But, when the hour came, he felt that he him- 

^ The Annual Register for 1775; chapter v. 

• The Parliamentary History 0/ England^ voL xviiL, p. 227. 
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self was not the man for it Throughout the Amend- 
ment on the Address, and the Report of the Address, he 
sate safe but inglorious, listening to the thunder which 
rolled around him. The principal antagonists on both 
days, he said, were Fox and Wedder burn ; of whom the 
elder displayed his usual talents, While the younger, 
embracing the whole vast compass of the question 
before the House, discovered powers for regular debate 
which neither his friends hoped, nor his enemies dreaded. 
On the first day, when Fox discoursed for an hour and 
twenty minutes, his contribution to the discussion is rep- 
resented in the Parliamentary History by an abstract of 
five lines, and on the second day his name is not even 
mentioned; while Wilkes obtained six columns, and 
Governor Johnston nine. It is evident, and indeed was 
sometimes as good as confessed in a foot-note, that, in 

1-VinQA ^arly anH artlpRS Hays f^f r^pr^rfing^ q cp^oTr^r got 
harlc ^'p pfint what hp. pvp \r\ Tnamigrripf ^^FOX WOUld 

as soon have thought of - fffjHngr Hr>wn wViat h^ was 

going to say as nf vc\e.et\\r\^ a ^ill K/^fn^p i> f^ll^nA -y and 

the ra pid growth of his fame may be estima ted by a 
compariso n betwc^ ^n ttlf r^pr^rtc nf t^t^tj qi??^ those of 
1 7^ Q and 1 780. Before the Parliament was dissolved, his 
more important speeches were reproduced without the 
omission of a topic, and, (so far as the existing re- 
sources of stenography admitted,) without the abbrevia- 
tion of a sentence. 

Fox t ook the sense of the House on his Amen dment, 
and had reason to be satistied with the result. He had 



bee n long enough a member of P nrliamp"^ ^'i" have 

1p>amf>H tKal-^ in pnlitirg^ alVs wpII that finds pr^^ty well. 



The minority mustered over a h^ y^dred ; a number ex- 
cee din^ bv forty the best division which, in the fo rmer 
Parl iament, was obtained against the worst 01 tne Amer- 
ican Pleasures . It would have been reckoned a most 
weighty protest on any occasion when any House of 
Commons has been invited to take steps which responsi- 
ble ministers affirm to be necessary for vindicating the 
honour, and securing the predominance, of the country ; 
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but it was doubly significant in that age of intimidation 
and bribery. tfAU jvho voted on the one side were per ^ 
fftrf ly we^^ aware that, in SO doin^. they cut them selves 
oflf from the h^p<» nf th#>ir fff^ yerei^n s favour, or even 
of ^v\ f^t-giv^Ti#>cc And meanwhile a full half of those 

wh o voted 0" »^^ /ifVi^r Ql•/^<» ^^rfi flrawingr pnhlir salaryj 
without fPTi jjfipnpr any pnhlir <^<>rvir<> ^Tfmpt th^t ftf TlfTinC 

as JhejrjrficaJiid ;W were fin gering; money which ha d 
pa ssed «"^^ f>^^ir pn^l^^i-g fygyn t;he f^xtp^^eguer ly methoHs 
that in ^iir day wnnld have heen niinmig hnfh tn him who 

^"^"^iVfidi ''Itl t"^ ^'"^ who ^^'^^'^^f^ The King pro- 
nounc ed the majority "very respectable "; as ta him. in 
Knth gfnSfiS nf ^^^ worH^ it pn doiiht .< ^eemed . So pleased 
was \\^^ ^ty^t hp kin dly condoled with his Minis ter on hav- 
ing bee n kept out of b ed. T which in the case of Lord North 
was a very differe nt thir^g fr9n^ hein^ kept ay ake."^ till 
so late an hour as three o clock in the morning. 
X That minister, however, was less easily satisfied. He 
V now ^HflW h<"^g^^^ tft t ?e fac^ to face with a ver y differ- 
ent o pposition f^f>p^ anythii^g whjph in t|^|> Avictinpr 

ParijpmA||^ ^a had hjtherto ffl r^^^T]|^f red ; and he recog- 
nised the quarter from which vitality had been infused 
into the counsels and procedures of his adversaries. 
- Before a fortnight had elapsed he came down to the 
•House with a R esolutign promisingly in the na me of the 
\ Commons, th at any Ameri can colony, in which the As- 

ted to vote 
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^ rmPn^**''i ""^"^MM p^ <*Y empte 

f> tai^eTTKyth^ ktimcH |p^^[prq|>nr * UWry man in that 

Parliamftnt ;^nj y itside it. saw that the /plan was spe- 
cial lv and rarefnlly^ framed to meet tne argu ment on 
which , in his recent speech es. Charles Fox na a founded 
the caseJhaLiifi. had s o brilliantly adyocate4^ Governor 
Pownall, who immediately louowed Worth, stated, in 
well-chosen words which no one ventured to contradict, 
that the Resolution was a ^gace offering to the y oung 
ex-mi nister .^ Such ^a ^recognition would have been a 

^ " An hononrable gentleman, in a late debate, certainly was the first, 
and the only one, to hit upon the real jet of the dispute between this coun- 
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high c ompliment from anv man in office to an y private 
member ; but when paid by a First Lo rdLol the Treasury 
to a former sm t^nrHinatp, whn hgrj i<>tV h js Board w ithin 
the twelvemonth, and had be^n attacking him ever since, 
it was a piece of practical adulation which put to a 
searching and unexpected proof both the strength of con- 
viction, and the presence of mind, of him to whom it was 
addressed. 

On neither of the two points was Fox unequ al to 
the test Whi le Fownall was spea kings he bad time to 
decide on his Ime of action, the importance of w hich he 
at once discerned. It was his first chance of showing 
that he possessed the qualities of a true parliamentary 
leader, who could make the most of a tactical situation 
without surrendering, in the smallest particular, his loy- 
alty to a great cause. H,e commenced his remarks by | 
congratul ating the public on the change in the Prime/ 
Min ister's attitude. The noble Lord, who h ad been 
all for violence and war, was treading back*^ his own 

foo1| ypnts tow^rd*^ ppare. Now was fif{f*n thi> Aff^rl- 
whi ch a firp and spirited opposition never fail ed to 
produce. The noble T.ord had \ex\\ hj|f ^ar to ri>a<;on ; 

and, if thp piinnrity in that Hous e persevered i n sup- 
porting the rights and liberties csi the colonics, the 
process of his conversion would go on apace. He had 
spoken of the Americans with propnety and disc rimina- 
tion. He had refused to allow tnat thev wer^ rebels ; 
and evpn to MaRQar^^i setts he would gladlv opea a door 

through which she [P|Y^^ return tn H^r allAgianr^ He 

had dist mctly stated that Great Britain, dealing as one 
n ation according; to diplomat ic usag e deals with a nother, 
^''^ _flt t"^"^ ^"^set demanfled more than iiT^ he end 
.qh ft woiilf^ insist on exactip p : and, once that prin ciple 

try and America. He very ably stated that the reason why the colonies 
objected to the levying taxes, for the purposes of a revenue in America, 
was that such revenue took out of the bands of the people that control 
which every Englishman thinks he ought to have over that government to 
which his rights and interests are entrusted^ The mode of appropriation 
specified in this Resolution takes away the ground of that opposition." — « 
TJu Parliamentary History of England; Feb. 20, 1 775. 
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admitted, the \noble Lord would be as much inclined on 
a future day to recede from what he proposed now, as 
now he was ready to give up that which he had before 
so strenuously defended. ) But for the present the noble 
Lord had not gone far enough. HejaimsdjaJLSfcnding 
w ell with the two sets of people whose views w ere irre- 
co ncileable: — the colonists who were resolved , under 
no c onditions, to admit the right of Parliament to tax 
the m : and the supporters of the Government who were 
equ ally determined, in every contingency , ^g assert that 
ripht and exercise it. ^ The noble Lord had wished 
to conte nt both parties, an d he had contented neither. 
On the count&HStnces of gentlemen opposu er so far as 
he was able to read tnem, tne orator could descry no 
symptoms of satisfaction; and the Americans, it was 
only too certain, must and would reject the offer with 
disdain. a 

r The speech was marked by the highest art, — that I 

of saying precisely what the speaker thought, in the 
plainest language, and without a syllable over. A 
scene ensued when he resumed his place which was 
long remembered within the House of Commons, and 
has occu pied a space in English and American histories 
out o f all proportion to its intrinsic consequen ce, except 
so far as it ^discredited the Prime Minister, a nd estab- 
lish ed the position and authority of F ox^ It was one 
of those rare moments when a great party, in a tumult 
of indignant surprise, shakes off the control of those 
to whom it is accustomed to look for guidance ; when 
the Ministers sit on thorns, or jump up, each in his 
turn only to confound confusion, and attract on to 
his own head a share of the impertinences with which 
the air is swarming ; and when an opposition feels itself 
repaid in the wild joy of a single hour for long years 
of disappointment and abstinence. North, like muc h 
g reater men before and after h im, experieocfid^Jlxe in- 
conve nience or naving sprung a policy on his follo wers, 
and on not a lew oi nis colleag ues, i ne mutiny began 
at headquarters. weiDore tJhs^ a placeman who had 
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already turned his hundredth quarter-day, querulously 
announced that, as a man nf hf^pn un he felt bou nd to 
opp ose the Minister; and though North could hardly 
be called a sick lion, the House hailed wittiglee an 



occ urrence which bore a strong resemblance to a very 
fam iliar table. K igby was seen taking notes, and could 
with aimcuity be persuaded to put them back into his 
pocket ; but he did not fail to make his views known 
to that part of the audience which was the least likely 
to be gratified by them. An aside from him was more 
formidable than an oration from Welbore Ellis ; and 
every Right Honourable Gentleman within earshot on 
the Treasury bench was obliged to hear how, in Rigby's 

npininnjjjip prnpi*r p^rcnriQ f/^ tni^TfA or>/4 c^/^rxt^/^ Lord 

North's Resolution were Mr. Qtis and Mr. Hancoc k, of 
wh om the o ne ha<;t b^pn th^ ringr]par ier m the agi tation 
ag ainst the Stamp Act, and the other had superinten ded 
th e destruction of the tea. The most violent in the fray 
was Captain AcFand, a cousin by marriage of Charles 
Fox. He, was a young man of fierce manners and 
dauntless courage, who now was always to the front 
when sharp words were being exchanged ; especially 
where there was a prospect that on the next morning 
recourse would be had to yet more pointed weapons. 
Acl and assailed the Government in a style which aroused 
the wonder even ot Chatham pwhose standard o f the 
lengt hs to which a young miMary man mignt"]^ when 
denou ncing his elders in the House of Commons, had, 
in the da vs wnen ne nimself was a cornet of horsc been 

no tably ^ g<rn^ r( ;^^^ one.^ 




Wotnn|r f/^ ^fifiV^^ fvf th^Tpg^lvfiff ^* ^ to whaL -thelr em- 



^ " Lord North was, in the beginning of the day, like a man exploded^ 
and the judgment of the House, during about two hours, was that his 
Lordship was going to be in a considerable minority ; Mr. Ellis and others, 
young Acland in particular, having declared highly and roughly against 
bis desertion of the cause of cruelty.'' — Chatham to his wife ; Feb. 21,1775. 

VOL. I. R 
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ployer expected of them, they naturally enough con- 
cluded that, as in the paralle l rase of Rorkingrham and 
the r epeal o^ the Stamp AcL t hp;^r Hnty to the King 
req uired them to stab his Minister in ^he back. North 
had been up five or six times, and matters were looking 
very black for the Government, when, before it was too 
late, a deft and ablegUy came to the rescue. Sir Gil- 
hffrt E|ltot waft a p oTiHrifln of account in his ow n gener- 
ation, an d had ere this been honoure d by a message 
from the Kinp^ to the effect that he did no t take so iox- 
warH ^ part ^n the House of Commons as fais abilities 
wa rrant^4' But he needed no one to tell him how to 
make the most of his remarkable qualities ; and he re- 
served himself for emergencies when a Kiiigl&^^Friend, 
who could speak as well as vote, was of nfore^Jue than 
dozens or scores of silent courtiers. 

Gilbert Elliot's political fortunes had gained much, 
but his posthumous celebrity has suffered not a little, 
from the unique distinction of his family; for he was 
the midmost of five eminent men, with the same Chris- 
tian name and surname, who succeeded each other as 
father and son. The world, glad to have anything by 
which to identify him, has remembered him as the 
writer of a pastoral song, admired by Sir Walter Scott. 
It began with the line, perhaps better known than the 
rest of the poem, 

^ My sheep I neglected, I broke tny sheep-hook.^ 

The author of the ditty now proved that he was skilled 
in the use of that rustic implement. Elliot bluntly 

wari^^^ the offiria] f^p^l^ ^^'^^ ^t ""'"' ^^'g^ time tO IcaVO 

off buttinp r ^ **apli (7|hfir, anH scampering at larp e over 
the country. He^contrived to convev somethin g into 
his m anner w ^'^^ guffCPstH t^ t^^ iTinjr'e Friends that 
th ey were on the wrong scent : as indeed was t he case, 
s ince the whole business had been arranged be forehand 
betwee n the Sovereign and the Mini^ er.^ The storm 
abated r"and Fox, who saw that there had b een ^yx^- 

Cient of it iox his purposes, mpY^H that th^'f;^^^rman 
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should leave the Chair. A division took place, and 
there was some cross-voting; for on both sides there 
were, as usu al, certain of those ingenious senat ors who 
pleas e themselves with thinking that they in^R &te their 
opi nion on the main issue bv the course the y take on a 
technical point which is understnnd hy nfTnnp outside 
Parliament^ and by fewer within it than is g enerally 
believed. And so the business ended, with a twofold 

result. Fni^r |n ^^^ charartftr of a rhampinn nf lih^rty^ 

had shown himself not less prompt a warrior^ an d a 
muc h more judicious strategist than in the d ays when 
he figu red as J^ord ot Misrule in all the sham to uma- 
ments of t he House of Commons. And !Nortn had b een 
eff ectually frightened, for some long time to come, out 
of ajiy inclination to trv his nai |;^^ ^^ yr\gV/Mi/MKQHr>» of 
Amenca. 

The Prime Minister had no desire for a repetition of ^"«s>c- 
the lesson which that twentieth of February had taught 
him. He saw very plainly what his place would ha ve 
yorth at^noon on the twenty-farst it the Kfaig's 



been worth at noon on the twenty-nrst l i the King' 
Friends had been correct in thinking that they had the 
Ki ng behind th em. So lo ng as North held bis pr esent 
employme nt there was no demand for the services of 
his b etter self : and he returned once m ore~to plod the 
wear y round ot coercive legislati on. l*h e madn occup a^ 

tinn 9f Parh'^ynent Hiiring ^ hat session was a bill lor ex- 1 
rliiHing thp N#>w Rngland colonJes from the "pr incipal I 
fishing- grounds within their reach^ and notably from) 
t he banks of Newfoundland. It was out ot the cod fishA 
er y that the prosperity of those colonies ha d originally/ 
cpmngr- anrl Ky thp ggrpif; industry jt was Still la rgely) 
miiiiitiiinrrl A irn rap^am i n the early ye ars of the 
seventeenth century calculated that the charge Oi'cquip- 
ping a ship, of a hundred tons, with eight boats of the 
sort now called "dories" on board, was four hundred 
pounds. " Eight ^boats with 22 men in a Summer doe 
usually kill 25,000 fish for every Boat. Sometimes 
they have taken above 35,000 for a Boat, so that they 
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load not onely their owne Ship, but other spare ships 
which come thither onely to buy the overplus/' This 
captain went on to explain that the cargo, if taken in 
the right season to the right market, (which was not 
" Touloune or Merselus," but England,) would sell for 
2,250/. "At New Plimoth, in Aprill,*' the writer pro- 
ceeded, " there is a fish much like a herring that comes 
up into the small brookes to spawne. After those the 
Cod also presseth in such plenty, even into the very har- 
bours, that they have caught some in their arms, and 
hooke them so fast that three men oft loadeth a Boat 
of two tuns in two houres." ^ 
. Ta mes the First ha d r^nferr^H npnn \\)p^ c/>ffi^ro in 

N ew En gland the exclusive privil ege of fishing in No rth 
A meiicai^ Waim s. That concession was justly resented 
bv t he Englisn Parliament: but the colonists for bore 
[fro m enforcin g the ir uttermost rights, and inde ed had 
Nno oc casion for them . 1 hey lived and throve bv fishing 
not K^r^fliiQp' «^h^y yjrgprf * monoDoUsts. but bccausc they 
were on the spot ; because the best boat-builders in the 
world, and very far from the worst ship-builders, had 
their yards at Boston ; and because, above all, they 
belonged to the right race for the work. And now, 
when i t was proposed for political objects to drive 
them,fc Qip the pursuit of their calling, the uneas iness 

which had begun to per yadi* the rnmmi^rn'al wnrlH 
deepened into c onsternation. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
Min istry to hold forth the hait ^f the spoils o f New 
Rnp-land. and \c\ evnk^^ pat riotic cupidity bv t he pros- 

pect of the three hundred thmiRand pnnnds^ nr the five 

hundre d thousand pounds, which would be t ransferred 
yearly from \^^ ship-own <griS ^^ ^ol^nn or^d VTf^xl\At^r^f^t>^ 
to the ship-owners of Poole and Dartmout h. The 
trained leaders ot commerce, who knew the open 
secrets of solid and profitable business, did not look 
for information from hack-writers whose statistics and 



* The account may be found in " The Generall Historie of Virpnia, Ni 
England, and the Summer Isles, by Captaine John Smith, London, 1624"; 
under the head of " Master Dee, his opinion for the building of Ships." 
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arguments were dictated to them in Downing Street. 
The whole life of every English merchant and banker x 
and of his father and grandfather before him, had been I 
one co ntinuous course ot instruction in the prese nt and/ 
profifres sing value of the trade with Americ a.'"^he ex-' 

ports to Pennsylvania al one had increased fifty -fold in 
less t han three-quarters of a century. NeatJElnglaiid 
was a large and regular customer, with an / ^enormous 
curren t debt owing to British exporteTTand m anu- 
facturers! That custom would be a thing , ot tfie past, 
and th ose 'debts could never be recovered, if. wit h the 
los s of her fishing, she lost the means of providin g \i^x- 
self w ith imported goods, and pavinpf for th ose which 
she had received already. ' Nor was it only a q uestion 
of N ew England. 1 The colonies. one"and alL were on 
hon our to stand and fall together ; and, wh en the cruel 
and in sulting measure now beiore rarliament w as once 

in the -^tatnte-honk^ all hnpf> tVi^t rnngrr^cc wnnlr^ drop 

the non-importation agreement would have to be defi- 
nitely abandoned. y 

ThiR ti' pe there was little hesitation in the a ction of 
the me rcantile classes throughout the Kngnsn- speaking 
world : and there coulcj be no mistake as to irfeir views, 
whi ch found a vo ice in petiB&ns. in deputations, a ^d in 
evid ence pronered at the bar of the Lords. The planters 
of the Sug ar Islands, resident in London, entreat ed the 
House of Co mmons to stay its ha^ d. As time went on, 
and the news of what was purposed reached the tr opics. 

the ARRemhly yf Jamoira in the llUffy ftj a Well- 

groun ded panic, drew Up and despatched a petition 
evplainln^ tyow in their ea^e, with a vast slave popula- 
tion around and among them, the very existence of 
society would be endangered by the cessation of their 
traffic with the American colonie s^ The society of 
Friends represented to Farhameiit the case of Nan- 
tucket, an island which lay off the coast of MassacEiT- 
setts. The population subsisted on the whale fishery, 
and owned a fleet of one hundred and forty sail. The 
agricult ural produce of Nantucket would hardly supp ort^ 
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twenty families; but the island contained more than 
five thousand inhabitants. Nine out of ten among them 
were Quakers, of whom none were disaffected politi- 
cians, and all drank tea to a man. That was a sample 
of the extent to which the bill would involve opponents, 
well-wishers, and neutrals in one common destruction. 
The sentiments of the higher commerce, in its central 
haunt, found expression in an address laid by the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Liverymen at the foot of 
the Throne. The occupant of that august seat received 
their remonstrance in public with marked coldness, and 
characterised it in private as a new dish of i ngolep ce 
from the shop which had fabricated so many, ft was a 
shop the proprietors of which could not fairly be charged 
with interfering in matters outside their own province ; 
for the debts due from New England amounted to eight 
hundred thousand pounds in the City of London alone. 
^ The bill for restraining the trade and commerc e of 
th^^^Hf W knginnti ^irltrnitff afftrn l ftd P^rli n fn r n t one 
mo re opening to arrange fr y policy th^»^ difficulties 
whi ch were rapidly tfr"^'"g tnnnrH*? n rAlii*inn by the 
arbigiamenLofjBUU^ That last opportunity was soon a 

lost one ; but the Spoke? Smfi" 0^ ^^^ minr^rify^omprkrfAi^ 

the mselves in a m a nner wo rthy of the supreme occa- 
sio n, and of the great assemb ly tn whiVh i\\(^y. belonged. 
It Was a question pr <^f!isft|y gin>^H i-n tViA goniiic of 
Burke. The final seriea of appe^^ls in w^^'^^ ^^ 



controversy hy lighf anH righf, hpfnrP i>^ani^ ^^ ^ ^^"- 
test of n^igpt| showeH mo re than his usual _p ower of 
mas tering the details of trade and finR"^^, ^"^ con- 
verting them into oratory for the instruc tion of his 

audienC gT and into li^ffranfr^ fnr_ th^ aHmirarion of 
pnfltPn'tjr Ac mAmKAr f/||- Bristol he ^as ]>nnnf1 tO do 

his u tmost in the interests of commerce ; and his con- 
stituehts ^the best of whom were not undese rving of 
such a r<*prftse^ tative. had supplied him w ith fresh 
stores 6i facts and calc ulations in ad dition to those 
which ^ possessed already. His speaking had never 
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been more rich in the fruit, and more sparing in the 
flowers ; and he had his reward in the close and respect- 
ful attention of hearers uneasily conscious that the fate 
of the empire was slipping out of their grasp, and that 
an impulse had been given to it which might carry it 
far in the wrong direction. 

B urke's exertions were supported and supplemen ted 
by Fox with an abundance, but no superflui ty. oFthat 
straig htforward and unlaboured declamatio n which, 
from h is earliest to his latest speech, always co mmanded 
the ear, and never offended the taste, of the House of 
Commons. With headlong^ but sure-handed, e nergy of 
dftlin^^t'^" hp glf Ptrhi^H nut- y^^. bf^^^ ad lines of states- 

manghip, a^iH fill^H th#>m in with thft Rpgrial circum- 

stances of the situation. j THis warning against^ the folly 
of p resenting all Americans, wha tever mighrbe their 
politica l sympathies, with the alternative of sta rvation 
or r ebellion, impressed his lis tftri<;^rs hy its fnrrf> and 
dire ctness^ and received striking confirmation at the 
crit ical momenf*; of the w ar.^ Ont hree several occa sions 
the fate of a campaign was largely influ enced by those 
very fish^men ^h^ haH hpen dr iven wholesale from 
their em ployment into the rankfs ^^ ^^^irh iagton's army. 
The e nthusiasm, the intrepidity, and th e professional 
skill of the mariners, w hft SfrP^^^ ^^ gnlHif*rQ in the New 
England regiments, enabled their gene ral to d eprive the 
Britis h garrison of the supplies wnlpTi Abounded o n the 
isla nds in Boston h arbour ; to accomplish the retiremen t 
f roi g the lines ot Brooklyn which averted what otherwis e 
m ust nave been a crowning^ disaster : and to eff ec|: that 
crbss mg of the Delaware on a mid-winter^ midnight 
whic h secured for him the most sorely wanted of all 
his success es. The loyalist poets amused themselves by 
descriDing how 

^ Priests, tailors, and cobblers fill with heroes the camp, 
And sailors, like craw-fish, crawl out of each swamp. ^* 

But, as a matter of history, those sailors had walked 
ashore in a very dangerous temper from the fishing 
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vessels which, in consequence of the action of Parlia- 
ment, were lying useless alongside the quays of every 
town and village on the seaboard of New England.^ 

ViM^]^ argrnmpnt, rniighly and inRiiffirjently rppnrtftH, 
hag not rnmfi Hnwn to w^ in thi> shap<> for insftrtion in a 

handbook of oratorical extracts ; but it has the stamp of 
a speech hot from the heart, and spoken by a man who 
thought only of convincing or confuting those who 
heard him, without caring how his words would read 
on the next morning, or in another century. " You hav e 
no w/' said Fox. ** cnmp1fttftd th^ cycf^nn /^f y/^i^ f/xity 

VoiThad snmp fppnHs ypt Ipft- in N<*w F.nglanH YoU 

yourselv es made a parade o f ^h^ pnmhf>r ynn ha^ there. 

But ymigaYfi nnt \re^^^^A them li|cft fYJftnds. How must 

elTwha 




they feeI7what must they tb i"1f , w^^p fh#^,ppnpl<> against 
whom tney nave stood out in support of your meas ures 
say to tnem: ' you see now what friends in England 
you have depended upon. They separated you from 
your real friends, while they hoped to ruin «j by it ; but 
since they cannot destroy us without mixing you in the 
common carnage^ your merits to them will not now save 
you. You are to be starved indiscriminately with us. 
You are treated in common with us as rebels, whether 
you rebel or hot. Your loyalty has ruined you. Re- 
bel lion alone, if resistance is rfthellinn, ^^^ °^^^^ you 

m famine and p iin? When these things are said to 

em, what can they answer } " 

The op Rosite^_Qw to that held by y^y and Rnrke 
di d not suffer ioFwant ot being boldly stated^ A recent 
addition to the notabilities of Parliament had been made 
in the person of Henry-D^n^a s. now . Lord Advoca te 

for 5;rnf-1anf|,^whn very SOOn gave ip dira^inn .nf tfinse 
qua lities which were to win for him tiis g onsiderable 

fntiiri^ ^ anri »ii« nn^nvlahlp. lam e He Tn^erpH on his 

career in t he House of Commons with the advantage of 
having earl y in life p i^*)^^^ jpy^i^ing'^^rtg on a narrower 
stage. He had been Solicitor- General in the Court of 
Session of Edinburgh at four and twenty ; and had 

* The verse is quoted in Tyler's Literary History, 
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learned to debate, if he had learned nothing else there 
for his profit, in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Tall and manly, — with a marked national 
accent of which, unlike Wedderbum, he had the good 
sense not to be ashamed, — his look and bearing be- 
tokened indefatigable powers and a dominant nature. 
His face showed evident marks of his having been a 
hearty fellow, for which a convivial generation liked 
him none the less ; especially when they came to find 
that his speeches had other things in them which were 
broad besides their Scotch,^ and that those who followed 
him closely might hope to carry away what passed for a 
good story after dinner, in circles which were not fas- 
tidious. Dunda s now took upo n himself to defend the 
minist erial proposal againsj: tftfi str irfnrpQ nf rTiarl<>Q 
Fo x^ I he measure, he said, was not sanguina ry ; and, 
as for the famine which was so pathetically lame nted, 
his only tear was that the Act would fail to pro(^u ce it. 
Though prevented from fishing in the sea^ the New 
Englanders ^^^ fish jn^ their rivers: and though their 
country w as not fit^cTgrow wheat thev had a gra in of 

their o wn.^their TnHjan fnrn^ on whirh they rnnlH sub- 
sist full as well a^ thfiy ^^g^^^^ 

Such was the man who, when he was twenty yeara 
older, and neither jnore nor less unfeeling, had at his\ 
absolut e disposal the l iberties of Scotland, and the lives | 
and f o nunes oF^U who loved those liberties too arJently I 
for theirownjsaffity. On the present occasion Dundas 
had gone further in his self-revelation than was pleasing 
to a House of Commons not yet accustomed to him and 
his ways. Lor d John Cavendish, speaking amidst ge neral 
sy m pathy^^ ^avely rfebuKed the Minister who had utte red 
sentiments wh ich would have been shocking even i n the 
mouth of a parliamentary bufifoon ; and Burke follow ed 

^ Omond's Lord Advocates of Scotland; chapter xiv. Boswell, who had 
his personal jealousies, and his own political ambitions outside the Scotch 
Bar, was greatly exercised when Dundas began to play a part in London. 
He called the new Minister *< a coarse dog." The specimen of Dundas's 
humour referred to by Mr. Omond, and reported in the 20th volume of 
the Parliamentary History, is not so much coarse as revolting. 
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up the attack in plain vernacular suited to the character 
of the offence which he was chastising. Nothing, he 
said, could be more foolish, more cruel, and more insult- 
ing than to hold out as a resource to the starving fisher- 
men, ship-builders, and ship-carpenters, who would be 
ruined by the Act that, after the plenty of the Ocean, 
they might poke in the brooks, and rake in the puddles, 
and diet on what Englishmen c onsidered as husks and 
d gaff for hoy^. The friends of the G(p v<*rnmfinr wh^ ^^^H 
Kpi^n tnn apt^ ^g Horace walpole s aid, to treat the Am eri- 
cans i n the spirit of a mob 4 "^king a pinkpnrkft t- were 
asham eZTat seeing their own w orst features disfrnrtpH in 
tha t Biuzen mir ror! The Lord Advocate in vain at- 
tempted to exten uate, to expla in, finH^ if pnssihle, tn ev. 

cus e his cond uct, liven the majority had had enough 
of him; and' the onl y acceptable sentence of his s econd 
speech was t hat in which he announced that he sho uld 
bow to the disposition of the House, and say no more. 

It was time that an example should be made. / S and- 
wich and F^g by were the two Jviinisters whosd words 
we nt for most, because it was believed that t h ^y ruled 
the Jjovernment.; i As it by concert between themselves. 
I they now adopted a tone of forced and studied inso- 
lence with reference to t^ }e rnlnnists. lOne wmilH think, 

Rigby said i u the House of Commons, that the A meri- 
cans w ere otters and ate nothing but fish. ^ As to the 
notion, o t which so mucrTTiad been heard, that they 

migrhl- fin^ ^nnrage in Hfif^pair, i> was an idea thrOWn 

out to frighten women and children. I They had not 
amoiigst them the military prowess of a miUtia drum- 
mer. |^ The Rarl of Sandwirh enlarged on thg same 
them e in the Houf? ^ ,^t } -^^dsA What did it sig nify, he 
asked, if th e colonies abounded m men, so l on"g*as they 
were raw, up djg^iplipp^, and cowardj y .^ t*or his own 
part he wi shed that the y would p ut into the field not 
forty tho usand, but two hundred tVinn»ai|f1j so-called 
soldiers ; as the g reater their number s, the easier would 
be the cong^ est. And then he proceeded to tell the 
peers an anecdote which he professed to have got from 
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Sir Peter Warren. He related at considerable length, 
and with infinite g^sto, how at the siege of Louisburg in 
1745 the Americans had been placed in the front of the 
army ; how they had shown much elation at the honour 
which had been conferred upon them, though they 
boasted that it was no more than their due ; how they 
all ran away when the first shot was fired; how Sir 
Peter then posted them in the rear, and told them that 
it was the custom of generals to preserve their best 
troops to the last, especially among the ancient Romans, 
who were the only nation that ever resembled the 
Americans in courage and patriotism. 

The story was a lie, on the face of it. No man with 
a grain of knowledge about military affairs would have 
believed it for a moment ; and no man of honour would 
have repeated it without believing it, even if he were 
not a responsible Minister addressing Parliament. By 
putting it into the mo uth of a British Admiral. Sand wich 
insult ed not only the Amer icans ^ bu t ^^^ hnnf*gi- and 
gen erous service over w hich he unwoi:thily p resiHftH. 
The speech w as a poo r r^mpiim^n^ to the gratitude, or 
ftlsft tn thft infftHT^^^'^^j ^^ ^^** peers ; for it was known 
and acknowledged tha ^ the ^ ^nd force employed in those 
qperq.tions. whiqh resulted in the first captu re of Louis- 

burg, had hi^en IftviVH ip TsJpw FnglgnH^ anH liaH behaved 

to admiration.^ The Lords resented the language which 

^ Parkman says in the first chapter of his Montcalm and Wolfe : ** New 
England had borne the heaviest brunt of the preceding wars. Having no 
trained officers, and no disciplined soldiers, and being too poor to maintain 
either, she borrowed her warriors from the workshop and the plough, and 
officered them with lawyers, merchants, mechanics, and farmers. To com- 
pare them with good regular troops would be folly ; but they did, on the 
whole, better than could have been expected, and in the last war achieved 
the brilliant success of the capture of Louisburg." The exploit, Parkman goes 
on to say, was owing partly to good luck, and partly to native hardihood. 

Captain Mahan writes : ** The most solid success, the capture of Cape 
Breton Island in 1745, was achieved by the colonial forces of New Eng- 
land, to which indeed the royal navy lent valuable sud ; for to troops so 
situated the fleet is the one line of communication." Lord Stanhope, in 
)n% History, attributes the taking of Louisburg to the people of New Eng- 
land. *• For their commander they chose Mr. Pcpperel, a private gentle- 
man, in whom courage and sagacity supplied the place of nulitary skilL" 
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Sandwich had addressed to them. The Earl of Suffolk, 

■S<>rrftfAr y of 5pfl^^e t hnngrh hp iya?^r tOOk his colleague of 

^K^ AjHrrjirolfry^ yrkiinHly tq fflsV j* ff'l^ tM^^^TI p?^n, ill the 

Prot est which they entered on the JoumalSj recorded 

their^ Opinlon that ^ ^^ tOP''^ ^^ mnrh ingiRtp^jTpnp hy a 

Lord^hi gh in offic e^ namely the cowardice of his Majesty's 
American subjects, had no weight in itself as an argu- 
ment for the bill, and was not at all agreeable to the 
dignity of sentiment which ought to characterise their 
House. 

Thes eJ;aunts. directed against a people as high-met tled 
a s our QwUp and more acutely alive to what was sai d and 
th ought about them/exercised on the martial sp irit of the 
colonists^ he same efrect as Wedderburn's s peech before 
the Fri vytrouncu nad pro duced on tneir political sensi- 
bilities!S The record s of America, during the next two 
years, in dicate on every page how many re cruits of the 

impelled into her armies bv the deter- 



choicest sor t were impelled into her armies by 
mination t hat sucl^ a rpprnqph sb"^"^"^ ^^ prnvp/< a cal- 
umny. Her natio^nal literature, throughout the next 
gen eration^ shows tha t the memory rankled long after 
the veterans who survived the war had gon e back to the 
stack-yard and the counting-house. Unfortunately no 
one intervened in the debates who, with the authority 
of pe rsongrexbeng nrft, rnula tesrit y to the rea l value of 
the c olonial militiamen. Those great soldiers, who had 
served with them in the field, were in retirement or in 
the grave. Chath^m^ who owed them so large a debt, 
was prevented b yJU h e alth from coming do wn to the 
House d Lords inbrder to abash their det ractors. From 
his sick-c hamber he wistfully and critically watched all 
that was passing ; and he was not left without his con- 
solations. The Marquis of Granby, before he came of 
age, had been returned as member for the University of 
Cambridge for the sake of the hero whose noble portrait, 
as he stands by his charger, lights up the Great Com- 
bination Room of Trinity College with life and colour. 
The son was resolved that, as far as he could speak for 
his dead father, something should be heard, even at 
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second hand, from one who had learned to be a judge 

of r ^qra ge qmjf^ cr^n<^Q v^ry Hifff^rf^nt frnm f-^ngp with 

wHirVi th^ PfjHf ArHg wprp fgrniliar Breaking silence for 
the fi rst time, he followed Ri^bv with a fine vindi cation 

of ^•^^p <^ft^^"^«<'«f ^"^ ^ happily PYprpssffH tphntpfn the 

Minister ^ho ^^^ mari^ ^^ nf thfiir valvw for the pro- 
tection and enlargement of the Empire. His reward 
was a letter dictated by Chatham, exquisite in feeling, and 
containing words of praise which, coming from such a 
quarter, would do more than volumes of good advice to 
turn a young man into the right path.^ 

It may be observed with satisfaction that th e chorus 
of calu mny was swelled bv no one with ^fil^^'^^^y ante- 
cede Qts,"or with the making o f a spi^^iVr in Viim Captain 

Arland^ who was miirh to n ready \< ^ ^nfnrm Parliainpnl- 
how cor^i^ l ly h^ fl'*^^'^^^ ^^^ inhaVkitQnfg nf MasRarhn- 

setts, always spnkfi ;^f th eir martial qualities with d ecency, 
and f^vpT^ wi^b ^-pspf^rt The tim e was not far dis tant 
when he learned the whole truth about the fig hting value 
of New Kng jandel-s. After th e last of a succe ssion of 
ho t engagements^ ^ al^ "f wh^^>^ '^^ '^^^ chn^^ daring 
and^skiU , he was picked up desperate ly wniinded, well 
within the Americ an ^^"^^1 ^"^j '" fhfi /^/lyrif^nf \\^t>^ en- 
suing ve ar^ his services \ ^ ^»s ^^"ntry weri^ ^\it short in 
a duel with a brother offirer yrVin ho/i cn^ArAj in his 
pres gnce at the militar y character of thosc ^^olonists 
whom T'Brave as he was. A rland kn ^w to be no less 
brave thai 



^ Chatham to Granby, April 7, 1775 » ^^"^ ^ ^x»!^ in Lady Chatham's 
handwriting. 
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AMHERST AND GAGE. THE MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESS. 
HOSTILITIES BECOME IMMINENT. LEXINGTON 

B jgby ha^ tnH ^^^ iTminn i.^ rFf^wirvt^e that, if the 
Acts against which ^^"er^S^ p^'^^^^^trri wrrflt rftprnlHj 
the s eat of the Em p^^^ W(^"M K^f^/><>f^^^o»-/i y^ ^X Fhila- 

delphia ; and he recommended g entlemen ambitious of 

a career to transfer themselves to that capital, and enjoy 
the honour ot consorting with Dr. f'ran klin. For the 
greafTti aen r^" ^^^ nftV Sti ^rted on hlsway back across 
the ocean : though it was no fault of Rigby tha t he was 
not stilLinTIo"^ft"i ^"^ ^*" Yfiry uncomfortable quarters. 



If. D\)L tti|f pnKliratinn of Hii tchinson 's letters. Franklin 
contribut ed to embroil the relations between K ngland 
and the colon ies, he had a hi,^pHant1y <*Ypiat<*j^his own 
error, and haJ^aoiie his best to redeem the ^rrors of 
o thers. His existenc e duri ng thfi ^^*^^ fnnrt-AAn months 

had b een one long p^p^T^r e. ^hj^h ^^ ^nAnrt^A mpTifnlly 
and pg^tjlf nfly, beca use he was congrious that hg ^ and he 
alon e, possessed in ro^^ination the Vnnw]^i;1ge, pngifinn, 
rhararti*]-, gtiH rap;^rity inHiftp*nftflKle to any nnejyhn 

flgpir#»r4 i,^ hn"ff ^^^ hl^^ fp^"^ ^hanr e of peac e to a suc- 
cessful issue. Qn the day after the srene ^n the Privy 
rnnn nl Offirr^ hV hafi htnn d tflmii'rrfl frnm hii PnitmTi'? 
t ershJD' a n d, of his own acco^^ , ^^ Hjgp^ngeH himself 

fr n^ all HipJnmatir rArflmnT^nj lra i>pinp aloof frOlH 

lev ees, and g^h sf'*^"^"^ f^^"^ ^'TrJ and ostensible inter- 
course with Cabinet Miniigfr rfs, thtLi;^!!^ powerful among 
whojnjn^dfi flo ^^^prp*" ^^ thfijr 2r''"'^" that the proper 

reaidfnre Itv^-hUn wag th^ ingiHe of Newgat e. Mean- 

whSe his wife, to whom he had been happily married 
forty-four years, and from whom he had been parted 
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fo r ten, was dying at home in P ennsylvania ; and he 
never saw her again. But .at no time in his life was 
his society so eagerly courted by such eminent men, for 
the promotion of such momentous objects. Chatha m, 
( whom Franklin had once found unapproacha ble. l)ut 
w ho, as is the case with strong and haughty, b ut gener- 
ous, natures, had grown mild and mellow w ith years,) 
sec ured hilft ^s a guest in Kent called o n him at his 
lodg m^s m a street off the Stra nd, and took care to be 
seen paying him mark<?d attfP*^'^" ^'" public. In the 
House of Lords the old statesman, with characteristic 
ignorance of t he non o< inpntinl, too k^ Frankli n to the 
sp ace betore the thronQi whirh is reserved for Privy 
Coun cillors and the eldest s ons of peers. On learning 
his misfake he Hmp^j back to the outer B ar, and com- 
men ded his friend" to the car p nf th^ HAnr.lf<>ftpprg in 
acc ents which all might hear. 

Lord Howe, now a Rear Admiral, who, if hostilities 
brok e out, was sure of an important command, hono ured 
himself ^bv an endeavour to avert q war whirh could 
n ot fail to bring him weal thy Imwever sir^a)) might be 
the nppnrtnnjty ff)f argniring clnrjr He commissioned 
his sis ter to challenge Franklip \(y a trial nf Qkill at 
ch essy and contrived to be within ral| nn an evening 
whe n l^he invitatio n ^^"^ ^^f*Ti afffiftptfd ^ Lord Howe, 
in the ph rase of the dav, opened him*'^^^ frpi*ly to his 
new a cquaintance on the alarming situa tion of affairs, 
and put hi m into communicationja iib Lord Hyde, the 
Chancellor of the Dnrhy of Lancaster ; and Lord Hyde, 
as was well understood all roun d, meant Lord Dart- 
mouth. "TTie"^Secretei^Ifor_^^ have 
give n his salary, many times told, to prevent bloodsh ed ; 
thou gh in the last re<sort he , could n ot induce himse lf to 
thwart ^ or even to contradict, a master towards whom he 
**^ffr^^^'"^^ ^ ^^"^ QftyipViTYiPTif Qn/^ whri Pc»p<>TnA/< him 

as he deserved. For Qeorge the Third was a t his very 
best when exchanging ideas with ijartmoutn for any 

* Franklin's Account of Negotiations in London for ejecting a Recon^ 
ciliation between Great Britain and the American Cohnus, 
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Other purpose than that of harrying him into harrying 
the Americans. " If the first of duties," (so the Mon- 
arch wrote to the Minister in July, 1773,) " that to God, 
is n ot known. I fear no other ciin he expftrtej ; and as 

to IJTiP fflfthinnahlf^ wnrd ' honour/ t^at will n<^vpr alone 

griiiH^ a man farthfir t^^" to preserve appearance. I 
will not add more ; for I know I am writing to a true 
believer ; one who shows by his actions that he is not 
governed by the gpreatest of tyrants, Fashion." A slave 
of Fashion Dartmouth was not ; but he was too subser- 
yient to Lord North, and mnfit tgnjbly afraid of Lord 




lU nnnff^yial nf^gotiation for ft<*ttling fhr dlffimlfjn 
hel-wp^p Gr^^t Tln>a in ^pH 1-ho ro1nnif>g waS Set On f OOt 

f orthwith. The d etails were condq rtH ^ Franklin in 
/^nn/^Ai^ with ^^^ ^^ ^^ft?? E^g^^^^^*^" ^^ *"^^ middle 

rlagg )yh(;>, if ft ch?"^^ ^r*« given them ^ were able and 
wilEng to ^lyiplriy "p/>n t he busip eg*^ ^f \\\p^ nation the 
sa me dili^ ^^p^^ anH sagraHty lyjfh whiVb ^^^y had long 
m anaged their o wn. Mr. Barclay was a well-known 
m^ii<»|- ^1 thf ^^^ifity ftf "P^ri^nHg as Ukewise was his 
colleague, Dji^EothficgiJl ; a physician with a great 
London practice, and a Natural Historian of remark- 
able" distinction. T heir deliberations took shap e in a 

dornnaent rallgH hy \\^f^ m odest name nf a " P aper o f 

H|yits for (^^ny^^Rarion " In truth it was the draft of 
a tr eaty which, if it had been approv ed, signed, and 
ratified, W9^|d }iavi* \\^i\ a mf>rit rare among the cele- 
brat ed instruments i n history ; — that of terminating a 
sharp and p^v^enr jed controversy rationally, equita bly, 
per manently, and withoi^t derogation to the self -esteem 
of e ither of the contracting D artiesl A copy of the pro- 
posed Articles had been in Dartmouth's hands, and he 

^ His Majesty, on one occasion, asked Dr. Beattie what he thought of 
Lord Dartmouth ; and the author of the Essay on Truth responded with 
effusion which bordered on the fulsome. The King, who spoke and wrote 
a style greatly preferable to that of some among his subjects who most 
pleased the literary taste of the hour, smiled and said : " Doctor Beattie, 
you are perfectly right. I think precisely the same of him mysell He 
is certainly a most excellent man." 
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expressed himself about them hopefully and f avourablj' ^ 
in private. On the first of February. I77^. Chatham 
presented to Parliament a Bill for settling the troubles 



\ 



in private. On the first of February. I77^. Chatham 

' ng th 

in AmftHra, ^K]rj frhft^errefflry for thft Cnlonift*^ heggfiH 



their Lordships nottn kill fhp mp^agnrp by tVP immediate 

vote, bu t, to let it lie on the Table until it had received 
their caref ul and respectful consid eration,"^n his sin- 
cere desire to do his duty, according to the light of his 
own understanding, Da rtmouth had for a m oment 
forgotten the terrors of the Bediordsi banawich, who 



suspecte d that peace was in the crucible, k^ ew only too 
well th at premature publicity may be as discomf orting 
to those who are planning good as to . those who are 
plotting eviT He chose his moment with a sinister ad- 
dress, worthy of the orator who turned the debate in the 
Second Book of "Paradise Lost." Looking full and 
hard at Franklin, who was leaning over the Bar, Sand- 
wich e xclaimed that he had in his eve the per son who 
drew UP the proposals which were under discus sion^ — 
one of th^ bitterest and most mischievous enemies whom \ 
EnglandJiad.£YfiL known. Chatham hastened to inter- 
pose the shield of his eloquence for the protection of 
one who might not speak for himself within those walls ; 
but Frankli n was not the quarry at whom Sandwich 
aimed. The sha ft had gone home to the breast towa rds 
which it wf^s really levelled. Dartm outh rose onc e 
more, and said that he could no t pre ss a coursej which 
evidentlv was unacceptable to tJieir Lordships, and that 
he hims elf would give his voice for rejecting t^i e Bill 

foij^mih. 

The sche me of reconciliation, which promised sq fairly, 
had received its death- biow. l^rank li n, who was deter- 

mineH tn le^f^ve no device untried, nrre red to pavT he East 

India Company for their tea on the security o f his 
priv ate fortune, and, (he mie^bt have added,) at the risk 
of his popularity among his own countrym en. Mr. 
Barclay on the other han d, in his hp npst ^^g^rti^oo to 
save t he irretrievable, hinted that^ if the re presenta- 
tive o f America would show hmi.^ ftlf snff^^^^y- easy to 

VOL.>L s 
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deal with, he might expect not only to be reinstated in 
the Postmastership which he had lost, but to get any 
place under Government that he cared to ask for. 
Franklin, more offended than he chose to show, replied 
that the only place the Ministry would willingly give 
him was a place in a cart to Tyburn ; but that he would 
do his utmost without any other inducement than the 
wish to be serviceable. The proceedings of the confer- 
ence trickled on for a few weeks, and then ended in a 
marsh ; as must always be the case where the agents on 
either of the two sides are not their own masters, but 
have those behind them who intend the negotiations to 
fail. By the middle nf Marrh Dr Fnfhftrgill sa^^y ^^- 
^mi tted that the pretence of an flr^pmrnnHarinn w^g 
\spec ious, but altogether ho jjo^ ; ^nH t^at thff gTf^^ folks^ 
Iwhom ne was in tne habit ot attending as patients, h ad 
iall^li ToTTg reKaidea tlR colonies as nothing betterlha n 
r* a lar p;er field on which to tatten a herd of wor thless 
■p arasite s." Some days aiterwards Franklin sailed for 
|piiiladelphia, and beguiled a protr prt^ vnyag^ hyHraw- 
i pg up an account of the doleful transac tions on which 
li#» h^r] hfiff" r^r^"t|y ^ngagfid, ^pH by the more p rofit- 
able and cong ^m'^l ormpaHnn nf tpsting yjfh hifi^ ther- 
m ometer the brea d th and the direction o f the Gulf 
Stream. " " 

After a short interval he was fnllowfti;! arr oss the 
Atlantic bv emissaries the rnlnur nf who< ig Qftat^ showed 
that ttie^ day of grace was pass ed. The affairs of 
Amenca were i n a tangle w hich the K ing, and his Min- 
isters, h ad neither the will nor the wit to u nravel. The 
knot w as now for the sword to cut. an3 they looked 
around t hem for a man who had the skill of hj s weapon. 
Clive, and his old chief Law rence, had died within the 
la st few mon ths. Gran by had foug ht in tfj^ hpsi- Irtish 
fas hion at the head of a british contingent as larg e as a 
for midable army; and Wolfe had d ^n^ ii^ijrarlftg with 
small er numbers. But they both had gone, leaving 
nothing exc ept their exam ple! L,ord Albemarle too was 
dead, who as uenerai of the land forces in the West 
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Indies had shared with the navy in the undoubted hon* 
our, and the vast profit, which accrued from the conquest 
of Havanna. As an nflf^g^ r who had been tried in a 
supreme comma nd there remained Sir Jeffrey A mherst 
He had won his laurels in America, where he had 
gained the character of a cautious and sound strategist. 
His name stood high among the colonists, who had 
formed half of the very considerable body of troops 
which he was careful to gather around him before he 
opened a campaign ; whom he had treated handsomely ; 
and to whose co-operation he gratefully attributed an 
ample portion of the credit of his victory. 

The judgement of new Englanders o n their r ulers,, 
whe n newspapers were few and cautious, was to be f ound 
in t heir serm ons, w hich neve r fla^ttprpH thoisp whnrn the 
prea cher a^^ his hearers did not lov e. When Montreal 
was taken in the autumn of 1760, the pulpits rang with 
praises of "t he intrep id, t he serene, th e succes sful 
Amher st" The pastor of Brookfield, who had been a 
chaplain in a Massachusetts regiment, (for American 
military chaplains generally contrived to smell whatever 
powder was being burned,) after hailing the downfall 
of the Canadian Babylon, broke out into praises of 
Amherst, the renowned general, worthy of that most 
honourable of all titles, the Christian hero ; who loved 
his enemies, and while he subdued them, made them 
happy. Amherst had indeed endeavoured to infuse 
some chivalry and humanity into the rude, and often 
horrible, warfare of the backwoods; and his severities, 
sharp enough on occasion, were necessitated by the 
hideous cruelties which the Indian allies of France 
inflicted upon the farming population of the English 
border. 

Amherst had proved himself a stout warrior elsewhere 
than in the field. In the year 1768 he had been in col- 
lision with the King over a matter about which neither 
was in the right ; and the General had come off with 
flying colours and abundance of spoil. A Court favour- 
ite had been nominated to a post which Amherst held, 

sa 
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but the work of which he did not do. In his wrath he 
threw up all his functions and appointments, and aroused 
such a commotion in the political and military world that 
he had to be coaxed back at any sacrifice. He returned 
to the official ranks stronger, and better endowed with 
public money, than ever ; and neither minister nor mon- 
arch ventured to disturb him again. By January 1775 
George the Third had reconsidered the favourable 
opinion which he had formed of General Gage, and now 
declared him wanting in activity and decision. 1^^^^^ 
p osed to conf fr Mpnn AmViArci- tK#> rr^m^Qr>/^ ~bf the 
troops in Americ a, togethe r with a commission to use 
hi s weii-Known infl ^iffnrf^ anfL-pp pularity amo ng the col- 
o nlsts for the purpose of inducing^ them to make their 
p eace before recourse was had to arms, tlage mean- 
while, by an arrangement m whicii the Lkx-payer was the 
last person thought of, was to continue Governor of 
Massachusetts, and to draw h is pay a g rrkmm^p^^^K-in- 
£y^^^ George the Third undertook in person the task 
of appealing to Amherst's loyalty, which he endeavoured 
further to stimulate by the offer of a peerage. In the 
disagreeable and disastrous war which was now at hand, 
titles we re of use rather for the purpose of tempting 
men intft^aT^Tyft si^rv| ce^ tHan of rewardi ng them 
wh<>n tVi(>y r^<-nr|i<>/< fy^pn w The veterau stated very 
plainly that he could not bring himself to serve against 
the Americans, " to whom he had been so much 
obliged." The Kinc, with Rinrerf. rpgrftt, infnrmH Dart- 
mouth that^A mherst could not be persuade d. It only 
remainedThesaid, to ao^e next_best ; To leave the 



comma nd with Gage, and send_ toMiis5ssistance the 

ablest ^nera ls. ^ ' 

Thechoiceof those generals was not an act of favour- 
itism. George the Third, as long as he continued to trans- 
act public business, looked closely into all high military 
appointments which involved grave military responsibili- 
ties. His judgement was excellent save when, as in the 
case of the Duke of York, it was misled by consider- 
ations of family interest and of strong affection. Deter- 
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mined to have his armies well commanded, he set aside 
his personal inclinations, and overcame his political 
prejudices. In time of peace and war alike, even when 
he was told that the salvation of the country depended 
on it, no importunity from a Cabinet which required 
strengthening could prevail on him to employ a statesman 
whom he regarded as an opponent; and between one 
war and another he was far from overlooking political 
considerations in his treatment of the army and the navy. 
Whenever a veteran, scarred with wounds and honoured 
throughout the whole service, ventured to give a vote 
displeasing to the King, he was harshly received at 
Court, and ruthlessly deprived of the rewards which his 
valour had earned. But when hostilities broke out, if a 
famous soldier or sailor, who had been wronged and 
slighted, had any fight left in him, George the Third did 
not fail to display what moralists class as the rarest 
form of magnanimity, — that of overlooking the injuries 
which he himself had inflicted. 

Ingratitude during peace, alternating with a tardy 
recognition of merit under the pressure of war, up to 
the very last marked George the Third's dealings with 
great soldiers whose politics displeased him. Sir John 
Moore complained that he was treated as a " bad sub- 
ject " by the King, for whom he had been wounded five 
times, and the discipline and efficiency of whose army 
he had done more than any living man to restore. At 
length, when he was wanted for the chief command in 
Spain, George the Third " very graciously," — and, it 
must be owned, very candidly, — said that a stop should 
be put to persecution, and that Sir John Moore " must 
not be plagued any more." Lord Lynedoch had been 
nothing but a Whig country gentleman till he was five 
and forty ; and a Whig country gentleman he remained 
until he died at ninety-five with a military reputation 
second only to that of Wellington. He was even worse 
used than his friend and patron Sir John Moore; for 
the King angrily refused to give him army-rank. His 
Majesty quarrelled even with Lord Melville when that 
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statesman protested against the treatment to which so 
distinguished an officer was exposed, and was quite pre- 
pared to quarrel over the same matter with Pitt* After 
Corunna, when such a sword as Graham's could not be 
suffered to remain idle, he at length received his due, and 
was sent as Wellington's right-hand man to the Penin- 
sula, where he won Barossa and helped to win Vittoria.^ 

Chief among the three Major-Generals selected to 
serve in America in the spring of 1775 was William 
Howe, brother of the Admiral, and of the Lord Howe 
who fell at Ticonderoga in the year 1758. That noble- 
man, who was an Irish viscount, had been member for 
Nottingham. When the news of his death reached 
England, his mother in pathetic terms urged the people 
of the city, which her son had represented, to replace 
him by his younger brother, who himself was then at 
the front with his regiment. So WUliam Howe was 
nominated and chosen, and had sat for Nottingham 
ever since. At the general election of 1774 he told his 
constituents that the whole British army together would 
not be numerous enough to conquer America, and as- 
sured them that, if he were offered a command ag^nst 
the colonists, he would not scruple to refuse it. The 
King, who knew him as a splendid officer, the discipline 
of whose battalion had been a model, and whose gal- 
lantry was a proverb, himself was courageous enough 
to take the risk of a rebuff from his valiant subject. 
Invited to sail for America, Howe inquired whether he 
was to consider the message as a request or an order ; 
and, on being informed that it was an order, he obeyed 
it. He came back before the end of the Parliament, 
with a reputation for every military quality, except that 
of coolness under fire, sadly impaired, — to find at the 
next election that the freemen of Nottingham had good 
memories, and a different view of his personal obliga- 
tions from that which he himself had held. 

The next of the three was John Burgo yne. He had 
gone through the usual expeileuces ol A distinguished 

^ Delavoye's Life of Lord Lynedoch, pp. 269, 262, 249, 250. 
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military man who was likewise a politician. He had 
been thanked in his seat in Parliament ; he had received 
the Governorship of a fortress in marked and special 
recognition of his brilliant valour ; and he had been the 
subject of a letter in which the King told the Prime 
Minister that, if Colonel Burgoyne had not been pru- 
dent enough to vote for the Royal Marriage Bill, his 
Majesty would certainly have taken that Governorship 
away. Burgoyne's sentiments towards the colonists 
were friendly, but his view of the legal and constitu- 
tional aspect of the controversy was not favourable to 
their claims. He agreed to serve against them without 
compunction, though he missed that sense of exhilara- 
tion which he had hitherto felt whenever he had gone 
to meet the enemy. He confessed his lack of enthu- 
siasm to his Sovereign in a letter not unbecoming a 
soldier, but too long and too laboured, like all which Bur- 
goyne ever wrote even under circumstances calculated 
to prune and chasten the most copious and flowery style. 

The third Major-General was Henry Clinton^w ho had '• 
learned his trade under Prince Ferdmand during the , 

Seven Years' War, and who now was member for ^l/Ufj&T^ 
Newark, and a suppc^rter of the Ministry. The dash vj I * 
and dexterity with which these officers, one and all, 
had seized their opportunities, in America, in Portugal, 
or in Germany, fully justified the King in his hope that 
they would be equal to larger enterprises ; and the pub- 
lic opinion of the army confirmed his choice. The con- 
nection between war and politics, in the aristocratic 
England of four generations ago, was not less close 
than in the great days of ancient Rome. Then the 
scion of a consular family courted the suffrages of the 
people in order that he might go forth to command 
their legions; and returned to the senate from Spain, 
or Gaul, or Pontus, to be congratulated if he had tri- 
umphed, or to defend himself in case things had gone 
badly with him in the field. The three Major-Generals 
were all members of Parliament, and all remained mem- 
bers while year after year they were campaigning and 
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administrating thousands of miles away from Westmin- 
ster. After the frightful miscarriages which befell them 
personally, or which had taken place under their auspices, 
they all resumed their seats on their accustomed bench 
in the House of Commons as naturally and quietly as if 
they had come back from a week of partridge shooting. 
The expedient adopted was singularly unfortunate. 
If any one of the three had been invested with the 
command in chief, he would, for the sake of his own 
reputation, have applied to the War Office for as many 
regiments as could be spared from home duties ; and, 
being on the spot in London, he would have made his 
representations felt But no Ministry will press upon 
an absent general larger means and appliances than 
those which he insists on having. Gage was the author 
of the pleasant theory that the military side of the diffi- 
culty would prove to be a very small matter. He now 
had begun to be alarmed, and wrote in vague terms 
about the necessity of being provided with a " very re- 
spectable force " ; but during his recent visit to England, 
speaking as a soldier who knew the colonies and who 
was responsible for keeping them, he had set going a 
notion that the Americ ans were unwarlike as a com- 
munity, and pusillanimous ^Es individuals. That agree- 
able and convenient idea had been eagerly caught up 
by the noisiest members of the Government, and had 
been employed by them in public as an argument against 
those who condemned their policy as hazardous. They 
had assured Parliament that a course of coercion would 
be effective, safe, and the very reverse of costly ; and 
this they had done on Gage's authority. He had named 
a limited number of additional battalions as the outside 
which he would require in order to complete the busi- 
ness; and those battalions he should have, and not a 
musket more. The reinforcements which accompanied 
Howe and Burgoyne. across the sea brought up the 
garrison at Boston to ten thousand men. It was an 
army powerful enough to inspire all the colonies with 
alarm for their independence, and so burdensome as 
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to irritate Massachusetts beyond endurance ; but it was 
utterly inadequate to the task of holding down New 
England, and ludicrously insufficient for the enterprise 
of conquering, and afterwards controlling, America. 
When the war had endured a twelvemonth David 
Hume, — who had lived through an eventful period 
of our history, and had written almost all the rest of it, 
— pronounced that the show of statesmen in power, 
and generals and admirals in command, had up to that 
point been the poorest ever known in the annals of the 
country. Of those generals Gage was the first, and 
perhaps the worst ; and in his combined quality of civil 
administrator, military leader, and above all of adviser 
to the Government in London, he played, for a very 
small man, a material and prominent part in the prepa- 
ratie^ of an immense catastrophe. 
'^^K Governor who was bound by statute to destroy the 
liberties of his province, and ruin the prosperity of its 
capital, had a very narrow margin within which he 
could display himself as a beneficent ruler; but there 
were two ways of discharging even such a commission. 
Obliged to punish. Gage should have avoided the ap- 
pearance of enjoying the work on which he was em- 
ployed, unless he was prepared to abandon the hope of 
ultimately playing the peacemaker; and that function 
was one among the many which he was called upon to 
fulfil. He had been confidentially instructed by the 
King to " insinuate to New York and such other colo- 
nies as were not guided by the madness of the times," 
proposals which might entice them back to due obedi- 
ence, without putting "the dagger to their throats."^ 
The General had already tried his hand at pacification. 
In October 1774 he wrote to the President of the 
Congress at Philadelphia congratulating him on his en- 
deavours after a cordial reconciliation with the mother- 
country, and promising his own services as a mediator.^ 

1 George the Third to Dartmouth ; Jan. 31, 1775. 
* Historical Manuscripts Commission. Fourteenth Report, Appendix, 
PartX. 
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He might have spared his fine phrases. He was the 
last man whose arbitration or intervention would have 
been accepted by any New Englander endowed with 
a grain of local patriotism ; for by making public refer- 
ence to a hackneyed and offensive taunt he had done 
that which private persons seldom forgive, and com- 
munities never. To be called a saint by the unsaint-like 
is a form of canonisation which nowhere is held to be 
a compliment; and just now there was something too 
much of it in Boston. "The inhabitants of this col- 
ony," wrote an officer, " with the most austere show of 
devotion are void of every principle of religion or com- 
mon honesty, and reckoned the most arrant cheats and 
hypocrites in America." That was the creed of the 
barracks ; and Gage paid it the homage of a joke such 
as a parcel of subalterns might have concocted after 
mess, and been ashamed of long before the eldest of 
them had got his company. When Massachusetts, 
threatened in her liberties and her commerce, bowed 
her head, (though not in fear,) and set aside a day for 
prayer and fasting, he inflicted a deliberate and official 
insult on the people whom he governed by issuing a 
proclamation against Hypocrisy. Having thus para- 
lysed, for ever and a day, his power of acting as an in- 
tercessor between the Crown and the colony, he informed 
the Cabinet that, public 'feeling in America being what 
it was, the penal Acts could not be enforced, and had 
much better be suspended. 

Such a recommendation, from the very man whose 
sanguine assurances had decoyed the Government into 
what he himself now confessed to be a Slough of 
Despond, was described by the King, with pardonable 
impatience, as '^ the most absurd course that could pos- 
sibly be suggested." But whatever might be the quarter 
whence it emanated, the advice came on the top of tid- 
ings which foretokened that a river of blood would be 
set flowing unless it was acted upon without delay. 
The cannon and stores of the Massachusetts Militia 
were kept at and near Cambridge. Gage now learned 
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the ominous circumstance that the several Townships of 
the province had begun quietly to withdraw their share 
of the ammunition. Before sunrise, on the first of Sep- 
tember 1774, he despatched an expedition from Boston 
by road and river, which took possession of a couple of 
field pieces and two hundred and fifty kegs of powder, 
and lodged them securely behind the ramparts of the 
Castle. The performance was smart, and the most was 
made of it, not so much by the vanity of the author as 
by the apprehensions of those against whom it had 
been projected. The truth was spread all over Middle- 
sex County in a few hours. It ran through the New 
England colonies with the speed and the growing di- 
mensions of a rumour ; and, by the time it got to New 
York and Philadelphia, good patriots professed to know 
for certain that a British man-of-war had fired on the 
people and had killed six of them at the first shot. In 
some such shape the news reached London; and all 
the friends, and all the foes, of America believed that 
Gage had made good his boasts and his promises, and 
that the colonists, at the first glint of a bayonet, had 
indeed proved themselves such as Rigby and Sandwich 
had represented them. 

Charles Fox expressed his thoughts to Edmund 
Burke in a letter which has been quoted ere now in 
condemnation of them both, but which proves nothing 
worse than that the patriotism of the two statesmen 
embraced their fellow-countrymen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. " Though your opinions,*' Fox wrote, " have 
turned out to be but too true, I am sure you will be far 
enough from triumphing in your foresight. What a 
melancholy consideration for all thinking men that no 
people, animated by what principle soever, can make a 
successful resistance to military discipline ! I do not 
know that I was ever so affected with any public event, 
either in history or life. The introduction of great 
standing armies into Europe has then made all mankind 
irrevocably slaves ! " The consideration which most 
depressed him was " the sad figure which men made 
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against soldiers.^* Fox's remarks, however, were based 
on a curious and total misapprehension of the facts. As 
fast as the report of the seizure of the powder travelled 
up and down the coast, and among the inland villages, 
the neighbours flocked to each centre of resort, and re- 
mained together throughout the night. Next morning 
many thousand people converged on Cambridge. They 
arrived with staves and without fire-arms; as citizens, 
and not as militia ; under the command of a Selectman 
of their Township, or a member of their Committee of 
Correspondence. The General had taken a step imply- 
ing war ; and they, as civilians, had come for the grave 
purpose of doing that which meant revolution. Oliver, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, who resided at 
Cambridge, had gone into Boston for the purpose of 
entreating Gage to keep his troops within their barracks. 
The distance to and fro between the two towns was only 
what a sophomore of Harvard College would cover for 
his daily exercise between lecture and chapel; but 
Oliver who knew his countrymen as one who feared 
them, and Joseph Warren as one who loved and led 
them, were agreed in their opinion that, if a detachment 
marched, it would never find its way back to Boston. 

It was Oliver whom the people sought, and they 
waited with full knowledge of the purpose for which 
they wanted him. They kept their hand in, during his 
absence, by taking pledges of renunciation of office from 
a High Sheriff and two Mandamus Councillors. When 
the Lieutenant-Governor came back, with what he in- 
tended to be the welcome announcement that no armed 
force was on the road from Boston, they requested him 
formally to resign his post ; and after some gasconad- 
ing on his part, which they endured very stolidly, he 
acceded to their desire. Then, standing closely packed 
beneath the rays of the hottest sun which had shone 
during that summer, they began like true Americans to 
pass Resolutions ; acknowledging that Gage, when he 
removed the powder, had not violated the constitution ; 
and voting unanimously their abhorrence of mobs and 
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riots, and of the destruction of private property. The 
British General, in anxious self-defence, wrote to the 
Ministry at home that they were no town rabble, but 
the freeholders and farmers of the county. Guided by 
their own good sense, and by the advisers on whom 
they had been accustomed to rely in the ordinary trans- 
action of civil business, they exhibited a firmness com- 
bined with moderation which reassured those who, with 
Charles Fox, expected little from the behaviour of men 
when placed in opposition to soldiers. Soldiers, how- 
ever, within a few days, and not many hours, they 
might have had in abundance; for the contingents 
from the more distant regions, where the alarm was 
greater, and the exasperation not less, came armed and 
in martial array. Israel Putnam, his deeper feelings 
touched to the quick by the loss of the material for so 
many good cartridges, took upon himself to call out the 
militia of Connecticut, and sent the fiery cross far and 
wide over the continent. Twenty thousand musketeers 
were already on foot, with their faces towards the mouth 
of the Charles River, when they were turned back by 
expresses from Boston bearing the intelligence that, for 
the present, everything was well over. Putnam, proud 
of the result, if only half pleased at the ease with which 
it had been attained, replied by an assurance that, but 
for the counter orders, double the force would have been 
on the move in another twenty-four hours ; and he took 
the opportunity of giving the people of Massachusetts 
an admonition, (the more mundane part of which he 
evidently thought that they needed,) to put their trust 
in God, and mind to keep their powder safe.^ 

The Boston patriots were never again caught nap- 
ping ; and they very soon commenced a system of re- 
prisals, or rather of depredations on their own property, 
which kept both the garrison and the squadron awake. 
One night, within hearing of the nearest man-of-war, if 

1 " We much desire you to keep a strict guard over the remainder of 
your powder; for that most be the great means, under God, of the salva- 
tion of our country." 
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only the officer of the watch had known what they were 
about, they withdrew the cannon from a battery at 
Charlestown, which commanded the entrance of the 
inner harbour. Another night they removed four pieces 
which were stored in the neighbourhood of the Com- 
mon. Their audacity and ubiquity were so bewildering 
that Admiral Graves, who now was conducting the 
blockade, could think of no better expedient than that 
of spiking the guns which, from the North point of the 
city, bore upon the roadstead where his ships were ly- 
ing. At other seaports, to which the Royal navy was 
only an occasional visitor, the inhabitants were still 
more free to act ; and in laying hands on what belonged 
to their colony they felt that they hacT on their side the 
moral law, or at any rate as much of it as sufficed for 
their simple needs. At Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
the Sons of Liberty entered the fort in broad daylight, 
to the sound of music; and, disregarding the remon- 
strances of half a dozen invalids who were quartered in 
the precincts, they carried off sixteen cannon, and a 
hwpAjpcd barrels of powder with which to load them. 

I /Outside the glacis of the earthworks, which General 
Gage in hot haste was now constructing across Boston 
Neck, British rule was dead. The condition of New 
England then, and throughout the winter, has no par- 
allel in history. Elsewhere provinces and nations, while 
in open and declared revolt against their former rulers, 
have been under the control of an organised and estab- 
lished government of their own. But by the end of the 
year 1774, throughout the Northern Colonies, the old 
machinery of administration had ceased to work, and it 
had not been replaced by new. Elsewhere, as in pro- 
vincial France after the fall of the Bastile, and in rural 
Ireland more than once in the course of more than one 
century, the written law lost its terrors, and was not 
obeyed. But in New England, though the tribunals 
were void and silent, crime was repressed and private 
rights were secure, because the people were a law to 
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themselves. It was as if in a quiet English county 
there were no assizes, no quarter and petty sessions, 
and no official personage above the rank of a parish 
overseer. The Selectmen of the townships were the 
most exalted functionaries who continued to perform 
their duties ; power rested in each locality with the 
Committees of Correspondence ; and the central a\ithor- 
ity was the revolutionary Convention, or, (as it called it- 
self,) the Congre^, of the colony. 

In Massachusetts that Congress had even less than a 
legal title ; f pr it sate, deliberated, and even existed in 
defiance of the Constitution. Gage had appointed the 
Assembly to meet at Salem at the commencement of 
October ; but beftJ^ that date arrived he thought better 
of it, and issued a proclamation declining to be present 
as Governor, and discharging the elected representa- 
tives from the obligation of attendance. The document 
was unusual in form, but perfectly clear in meaning. 
If the members of the Assembly took the course en- 
joined upon them, all hope of continuing the struggle 
was over, and they would have nothing to do except to 
sit by their firesides, with hands folded, till their fate 
overtook them. True indeed it was that the Congress 
of all the provinces was still in session at the capital of 
Pennsylvania ; but the popular leaders of Massachusetts 
would look in vain to that quarter for protection. It 
was a far cry to Philadelphia, and the danger was 
knocking at their own door. The Continental Congress 
was nothing more than an aggregation of delegates, 
provided only with general instructions, of varying ful- 
ness and tenor, from the colonies by which they were 
severally commissioned. Those delegates, in their cor- 
porate capacity, were not inclined to usurp executive 
functions ; and they did not as yet think fit to go be- 
yond the stage of presenting to the world, in a precise 
and forcible shape, the case against the British Govern- 
ment. To make good that case by arms, — and to arms 
it was plain that the decision must speedily come, — it 
was essential that there should be an authority fur 
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nished with powers which, whether constitutional or 
not, were recognised and respected by the people in 
whose name they were exercised ; an authority planted 
on the scene of action, and inspired by that sort of una- 
nimity and energy which actuates men who know that, 
if they do not pursue their forward march together and 
to the end, they have already gone much too far for 
their personal safety. 

The Massachusetts Assembly met. After waiting 
two days for the Governor who never came, the mem- 
bers constituted themselves into a Congress and ad- 
journed from Salem to the more remote and inaccessible 
retreat of Concord. Hebrew or English, the names of 
the two places had little in common with the mood in 
which these men set forth upon their up-country jour- 
ney.^ True to their national origin, they took some 
pains to define their constitutional position, and to de- 
fend it by adducing precedents and quoting charters. 
But they had attention to spare for more pressing busi- 
ness. They commenced by ordering "that all the 
matters that come before the Congress be kept secret, 
and not be disclosed to any but the members thereof 
until further order of this body." Then, on the twenty- 
fourth of October, they appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the proper time for laying in warlike stores ; and 
on the same day the Committee reported that the 
proper time was now. And therefore without delay 
they voted the purchase of twenty field pieces and four 
mortars; twenty tons of grape and round-shot; five 
thousand muskets and bayonets, and seventy-five thou- 
sand flints. They made an agreement to pay no more 
taxes into the royal Treasury. They arranged a system 
of assessment for the purposes of provincial defence, 
and made a first appropriation of ninety thousand dol- 
lars. They then proceeded to elect by ballot three gen- 
erals. They appointed a Committee of Public Safety, 
of which John Hancock was the most notable, and 
Joseph Warren the most active, member. They in- 

^ "Being King of Salem, which is, King of Peace.'' — Hebrews Tii. 2. 
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vested that Committee with authority to call out the 
militia, every fourth man of whom was expected to hold 
himself ready to march at a minute's notice; a con- 
dition of service that suggested the name of Minute-men 
by which the earlier soldiers of the Revolution were 
called. And, having done the best they knew, they 
adjourned until the fourth Wednesday in November ; by 
which time the Committee of Public Safety, disbursing 
their funds thriftily, had bought, in addition to the pre- 
scribed amount of ordnance, three hundred and fifty 
spades and pickaxes, a thousand wooden mess-bowls, 
and some pease and flour. That was their stock of 
material wherewith to fight the empire which recently, 
with hardly any sense of distress, had maintained a long 
war against France and Spain, and had left them 
humbled and half ruined at the end of it. 

Whether on a large or small scale, the irrevocable 
step was taken. The Massachusetts congressmen were 
fully aware that, with the first dollar which passed into 
the cofifers of their own Receiver-General, the game of 
armed resistance had begun, and nothing remained 
except to play it out. Men in power had called them 
rebels rudely and prematurely ; and rebels they now 
were in fierce earnest. In a series of Resolutions everv 
one of which the most indulgent Attorney-General, 
without thinking twice about it, would pronounce to be 
flat treason, they gave consistence and direction to the 
seething excitement of the province. They recommended 
to the inhabitants of the several towns and districts that 
any person who supplied intrenching tools, boards for 
gun platforms, or draught oxen and horses, to the troops 
in Boston, ought to be deemed an inveterate enemy to 
America and held in the highest detestation. The 
methods of expressing that detestation they left, as 
they safely might, to local effort and initiative ; for ten 
years of almost unintermittent agitation had perfected 
New Englanders in the science of making themselves 
unpleasant to those whom they regarded as bad friends 
of the cause. They most solemnly exhorted ''the 

VOL. I. T 
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Militia in general, as well as the detached part of it 
in Minute-men, in obedience to the great law of self- 
preservation," to spare neither trouble nor expense over 
the task of perfecting themselves in their exercises; 
and in April 1775, taking more upon them as time 
went on and perils thickened, they framed and issued 
a paper of Rules and Regulations for the Massachusetts 
army. They were not afraid to notify that whatever 
officer or soldier shamefully abandoned a post committed 
to his charge, or induced others to do the like when 
under fire, should suffer death immediately. Nor were 
they ashamed to lay down what, according to the tradi- 
tion of their colony, was the right preparation for that 
frame of mind in which homely and half-trained men 
may best meet the stress of danger. All officers and 
soldiers who, not having just impediment, failed dili- 
gently to frequent divine service and to behave decently 
and reverently when present at it, were to be fined for 
the benefit of sick poor comrades ; and the same penalty 
was imposed upon any who were guilty of profane 
cursing and swearing. 

Their statement of the circumstances, on which they 
grounded the necessity for tightening the bonds of 
military discipline, differed widely from the preamble 
of the Mutiny Act which annually was placed on the 
Statute-Book at Westminster. That statement consisted 
in an outspoken vindication of religious and political con- 
victions, ennobled and elevated by the pride of ancestry. 
" Whereas the lust of power," such was the wording of 
the recital, "which of old persecuted and exiled our 
pious and virtuous ancestors from their fair possessions 
in Britain, now pursues with tenfold severity their 
guiltless children; and being deeply impressed with a 
sense of the almost incredible fatigues and hardships 
our venerable progenitors encountered, who fled from 
oppression for the sake of civil* and religious liberty for 
themselves and their offspring; and having seriously 
considered the duty we owe to God, to the memory of 
such invincible worthies, to the King, to Great Britain, 
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our country, ourselves, and our posterity, we do think 
it our indispensable duty to recover, maintain, defend, 
and preserve the free exercise of all those rights and 
liberties for which many of our forefathers bled and 
died. And whereas we are frequently told by the 
tools of the Administration that Great Britain will not 
relax in her measures until we acknowledge her right 
of making laws binding upon us in all cases whatever, 
and that if we persist in our denial of her claim the 
dispute must be decided by arms, in which it is said 
we shall have no chance, being undisciplined, cowards, 
disobedient, impatient of control ; " — and so the pas- 
sage continued to run in phrases clearly showing that 
its authors had got hold of some sentences which Eng- 
lish ministers had recently spoken in Parliament, and 
were putting their discovery to a telling, but quite 
legitimate, use. 

Having invested themselves with the responsibility 
of dictating the policy of the colony, and of equipping 
it for self-defence, the representatives of Massachusetts 
remained together either at Cambridge or at Concord, 
(as the chance of interruption by the armed hand of 
authority was less or more present to their minds,) 
through the rigours of a New England winter. In con- 
sideration of the coldness of the season, and that the 
Congress met in a room without a fire, it was resolved 
that the members who inclined thereto might keep on 
their hats. Resembling in that respect, but in few 
others, the British House of Commons, they sate almost 
continuously; although they adjourned for some days 
in order to observe a Thanksgiving appointed in ac- 
knowledgement of the special protection which Heaven 
had extended to the colony of Massachusetts. Deter- 
mined to be thankful, they detected a mark of Divine 
favour in the unanimity with which their province had 
faced the crisis. By their fervent recognition of a 
blessing that, after all, was mainly due to themselves, 
they gave Providence, on the eve of a doubtful war, a 
significant indication of the gratitude which they were 
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prepared to feel for such greater mercies as it might 
have in store for them. 

These proceedings, whatever figure they might event- 
ually make in history, were not of a nature to be con- 
templated with equanimity by the British garrison. 
Our troops had hitherto behaved, on the whole, quite as 
well as could be expected from men who were planted 
down in such a place for such a purpose ; but, by the 
time the winter was over, their patience had reached 
its limit. In the first week of March the townspeople 
assembled to hear the annual address in celebration of 
the event which was popularly known as the Boston 
Massacre. The scene has been described by an eye- 
witness, whose point of view is not disguised by his 
narrative. ** The military were determined not to suffer 
the least expression that had a tendency to reflect on 
the King, or Royal Family, to pass with impunity. 
In the pulpit were Warren, the orator of the day, 
Hancock, Adams,^ Church, and others. Some of the 
gentlemen of the Army had placed themselves on the 
top of the pulpit stairs. Officers frequently interrupted 
Warren by laughing loudly at the most ludicrous parts, 
and coughing and hemming at the most seditious, to the 
great discontent of the devoted citizens. The oration 
however was finished, and it was moved by Adams 
that an orator should be named for the ensuing fifth 
of March, to commemorate the bloody and horrid mas- 
sacre perpetrated by a party of soldiers under the com- 
mand of Captain Preston. At this the officers could 

^ This was Samuel Adams. John Adams in a former year declined to 
take the principal part in the ceremony, on the ground that he had acted 
as Captain Preston's advocate. ''Though the subject of the Oration," he 
said, " was compatible with the verdict of the Jury, and indeed even with 
the absolute innocence of the soldiers, yet I found the world in general 
were not capable, or not willing, to make the distinction; and therefore I 
should only expose myself to the lash of ignorant and malicious tongues 
on both sides of the question." In 1774 he attended the meeting, and 
heard with admiration John Hancock, who might be trusted not to faU 
below the topmost altitude of the occasion ; and he would certainly have 
agreed with every syllable which in 1775 came from the lips of Warren. 
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no longer contain themselves, but called ' Fie ! Shame ! ' 
and * Fie ! Shame ! ' was echoed by all the Navy and 
Military in the place. This caused a violent confusion ; 
and in an instant the windows were thrown open and 
the affrighted Yankees jumped out by fifties." 

The ludicrous parts of Warren's speech were, it may 
be presumed, his references to the Bible; and the 
promise, (which he kept,) to give his life in case his life 
was wanted. And, as a matter of fact, they were women 
who escaped by the windows.^ In the spring of 1775 
it took something more than a loud noise to make New 
England men leave a spot where their duty called on 
them to stay. The commotion grew from bad to worse 
until an officer, " dressed in gold lace regimentals, with 
blue lapels," thought fit to put a gross affront upon the 
Chairman of the meeting. In the course of the next 
fortnight the army broke loose from restraint, or rather 
from self-restraint; for those who ought to have kept 
others in order were the prime actors in every succes- 
sive manifestation of partisanship. The day of prayer 
and fasting ordained by Congress for the whole colony 
was observed with marked solemnity by the townsmen 
of Boston. On that day the members of a corps, which 
was bent on deserving its title of The King's Own, 
pitched two " marquee tents " within ten yards of the 
church at the West End of the city, and played their 
drums and fifes as long as the service lasted, while their 
Colonel looked approvingly on. Real or reputed patriots 
of all grades in society became the objects of insult and, 
where a plausible excuse could be found, of personal 
violence. A party of officers broke Hancock's windows, 
and hacked the railing of his lawn with their swords. 
A country fellow who, as his friends asserted, had been 
entrapped into buying a gun from a soldier, was tarred 
and feathered in the guardhouse of the regiment and 
paraded about the streets on a truck, escorted by a crowd 
of all ranks from the commanding officer downwards, 
and preceded by a band playing " Yankee Doodle." 

^ American Archives; March 8^ 1775* 
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Those strains were not agreeable hearing for the 
crowd before whose pinched and anxious faces the pro- 
cession passed. In and about the town there was 
plenty of employment to be had which would have kept 
Boston children plump, and Boston cottages warm and 
garnished; but for six months past all the mechanics 
had struck work on the Barracks, and the roughest 
labourer refused to turn a sod at the fortifications. 
They hung outside the shops where bricklayers and 
carpenters, fetched from Nova Scotia, or, (a reflection 
more bitter still,) even from New York, were freely 
spending the excellent wages which in such a strait the 
Government was only too glad to pay. They stood in 
line at the doors of the Donation Committee, waiting 
for their allowance of meal, and rice, and salt fish, the 
further supply of which was at that very moment in the 
act of being cut off by the legislation of the British 
Parliament. They took their turn of labour on munici- 
pal industries extemporised under the superintendence 
of the Selectmen, and paid for out of the savings of 
that middle-class which, as the artisans had the good 
sense to foresee and the neighbourly feeling to regret, 
would soon be as poor as themselves. 

It was a cheerless season ; but for those who looked 
in the right quarter there still were smiling visages to 
be seen. "My spirits were very good," a lady said, 
" until one Saturday riding into town I found the Neck 
beset with soldiers ; the cannon hoisted ; and many 
Tories on the Neck, and many more going up to see 
the encampment with the greatest pleasure in their 
countenances, which gave a damp that I had not before 
felt." The inner thoughts of these people may be read 
in a letter from Dr. Samuel Peters, of Hebron in Con- 
necticut. That divine had taken sanctuary in Boston 
after having been rabbled at home by fellow-townsmen 
whom he had sorely provoked, if any provocation could 
excuse outrage. " I am in high spirits," he wrote. 
" Six regiments are now coming from England, and 
sundry men-of-war. So soon as they come, hanging 
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work will go on, and destruction will first attend the 
seaport towns. The lintel sprinkled on the side-posts 
will preserve the faithful." Years afterwards, when 
Peters had long been resident in England, his old 
parishioners learned with interest that the style of 
preaching which had given displeasure at Hebron was 
too strong meat even for a congregation of Londoners. 
A brother exile, who heard Peters deliver a sermon in 
an English metropolitan pulpit, said that " it was hard 
to conceive how he got there." ^ 

On week-days, when the Episcopal churches were 
closed, the Boston Tories could draw comfort from the 
periodical effusions of a vigorous writer, the style of 
whose prophecies and invectives proved that neither 
side in the great American controversy had a monopoly 
of grandiloquence. According to " Massachusettensis," 
the Boston Committee of Correspondence was the foulest, 
subtlest, and most venomous thing that had ever issued 
from the eggs of the serpent of sedition ; — a knot of 
demagogues, who did for their dupes no more solid 
service than that of inducing them to swallow a chimera 
for breakfast. The point of the observation was all the 
sharper at a time when the families of citizens, who 
followed Hancock and Warren, were in a fair way to 
have very little indeed that was more substantial for 
breakfast, dinner, or supper either. Such was the con- 
dition of mutual charity and good-will to which George 
the Third had reduced the inhabitants of a colony into 
whose local elections, at a date so recent as ten years 
before, the element of political partisanship had not 
as yet entered. 1766 was the first year in which the 
Selectmen of even so considerable a place as Braintree 
were chosen for their politics. The waters of strife had 
then been first stirred by a violent Tory sermon ; and on 
the next Sunday a Whig clergyman replied by preach- 
ing from the text, " Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's " ; from which things he specially excepted 
the price of stamps bearing Caesar's head. 

^ Sabine's Loyalists; voL ii 
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The royalists in Boston, as they watched the reviews 
on the Common, and listened to the professional opin- 
ions which were freely delivered around them, never 
doubted of a rapid and triumphant issue. Reinforce- 
ments continued to arrive from England, and a large 
body of marines was landed from the squadron. By the 
end of the year there were eleven battalions in garri- 
son ; weak, for the most part, in numbers ; but well 
housed, splendidly equipped, and brimming over with 
confidence. The British officers set a high value on the 
fighting quality of their own men, which indeed it was 
not easy to overrate. But the estimation in which they 
held the colonists was not creditable to their habits of 
observation or to their knowledge of military history, 
and said very little indeed for the worth of oral military 
tradition. " As to what you hear of their taking arms, 
it is mere bullying, and will go no further than words. 
Whenever it comes to blows, he that can run fastest 
will think himself best off. Any two regiments here 
ought to be decimated if they did not beat in the field 
the whole force of the Massachusetts province ; for 
though thev are numerous, they are but a mere mob 
without order or discipline, and very awkward in han- 
dling their arms." 

That was the view of the regimental officers, who 
were unaware of the fact that colonists, so far from 
being awkward with their weapons, were as a rule 
marksmen before they became soldiers. The familiar 
conversation of the staff, which ought to have been 
better informed, was in the same strain. The Quarter- 
master-General wrote home that Congress had appointed 
three scoundrels to command the militia. It was the 
very reverse of the real case. The first commanders 
of the American forces had indeed, as always happens 
at the commencement of a civil war, the defects of 
leaders chosen on account of exploits performed many 
years before; but they were of blameless, and even 
rigid, character. In the days of their early renown, 
they had gone forth against the power of France in 
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the stem conviction that they themselves were the 
champions of Protestantism. Seth Pomeroy, a good 
man, but no better than his colleagues, had seen the 
hardest service of the three. In September 1755 he was 
colonel of a Massachusetts regiment at the action of 
Lake George, fought by a colonial officer at the head 
of sixteen or seventeen hundred rustics, very few of 
whom had been under fire before, against an army 
largely composed of regulars. The general of the 
French, in the lightness of his heart, encouraged his 
soldiers with the assurance that American Militiamen 
were the worst troops on the face of the earth. After 
the battle, a prisoner with three bullets in him, he pro- 
nounced that in the morning the New Englanders had 
fought like good boys, at noon like men, and in the 
afternoon like devils ; and at all times of the day their 
aim was such that their adversaries "dropped like 
pigeons." Pomeroy, who was employed to bury the 
slain, took measures to preserve the French dead from 
the indignities of the Indian scalping-knife. He had 
lost a brother in the battle. " Dear Sister," he wrote, 
" this brings heavy tidings : but let not your heart sink 
at the news, though it be your loss of a dear husband. 
Monday was a memorable day ; and truly you may say, 
had not the Lord been on our side, we must all have 
been swallowed up." It was not the letter of a scoun-^ 
drel.^ But the deeds of the colonists in former battles, 
though well remembered in Paris, were forgotten at 
British mess-tables. In all ranks of our army there 
unhappily prevailed that contempt of the enemy before 
the event which is the only bad omen in war ; — quite 
another sentiment from the invaluable consciousness of 
superiority arising from the experience of victory. 

The latest comers had some excuse for their ignorance 
of the country ; for between them and the outer world 
an impenetrable veil was spread. Inside Boston there 
was little to be learned. Whenever a scarlet coat was 
in the company, Whigs kept their own counsel; and 

^ Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe ; vol. i., chapter 9. 
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Tories spoke only pleasant things which, human nature 
being what it was, they had honestly taught themselves 
to believe. Beyond the fortifications, over a breadth of 
many score of miles, lay a zone of peril and mystery. 
Officers could not venture to leave the precincts of the 
garrison unless they were accompanied by a strong force 
in military array ; and, in the case even of such a force, 
its reception depended upon the character of its errand. 
When the General was contented to march his people 
out in order to march them back again, — without at- 
tempting to impound military stores, or arrest political 
leaders, — the expedition encountered nothing more for- 
midable than black looks and closed shutters. In Janu- 
ary 1775 a party of infantry proceeded to Marshfield, 
with the object of protecting the formation of a Loyal 
Militia, and took with them fire-arms in greater numbers 
than there were loyalists in the neighbourhood to carry 
them. The troops preserved exact discipline. They 
molested no one, and no one molested them. As long 
as they stayed in the town, (so a Government newspaper 
in New York boasted,) every faithful subject there re- 
siding dared freely to utter his thoughts and drink his 
tea. But when they left Marshfield, and returned to 
Boston, the Loyal Militia disappeared from history, and 
General Gage would have felt more easy if he had been 
certain that their muskets had disappeared with them. 

A month afterwards Colonel Leslie sailed to Marble- 
head, for the purpose of seizing some artillery which the 
provincials had deposited at Salem as a place of com- 
parative security. He landed his detachment success- 
fully on a Sunday morning ; but, when the alarm reached 
the nearest meeting-house, the congregation turned out 
and took up a position upon some water which barred 
his route. They refused to lower the draw-bridge, on the 
plea that there was no public right of way across it ; 
and, when Leslie attempted to lay hands on a couple of 
barges, the owners proceeded to scuttle them. The sol- 
diers drew their bayonets, and inflicted some wounds not 
so wide as the church-door from which the patriots had 
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issued, and only just deep enough to allow Salem to claim 
the honour of the first drops of blood which were shed in 
the Revolution. A loyalist clergyman intervened. The 
people agreed to lower the bridge, and Leslie pledged 
his honour not to advance thirty rods beyond it. Brave 
to imprudence when duty as well as danger lay clear 
before him, he was not prepared, without specific orders 
from a high quarter, to light the match which would set 
the thirteen colonies in a blaze. He recalled his men, 
and re-embarked them empty-handed just as the company 
of minute-men from the next township, with plenty more 
of their like to follow, came marching in to the help of 
Salem. 

A countryside, in this state of effervescence, presented 
few attractions even to the most adventurous officers of 
the garrison ; whether they were sportsmen, or students 
of manners, or explorers of the picturesque. But never- 
theless one of their number has left a narrative which 
affords a glimpse of New England in the February of 
1775. Gage despatched a captain and an ensign through 
the counties of Suffolk and Worcester, with a commission 
to sketch the roads, to observe and report upon the de- 
files, and to obtain information about forage and pro- 
visions. They dressed themselves as countrymen, in 
"brown clothes, and reddish handkerchiefs." Their 
disguise was so far artistic that, on their return, the 
General and his staff mistook them for what they pre- 
tended to be; though during their expedition no one, 
either friend or foe, looked at them twice without detect- 
ing what they were. They stopped at a tavern for their 
dinner, which was brought them by a black woman. " At 
first she was very civil, but afterwards began to eye us 
very attentively. We observed to her that it was a very 
fine country, upon which she answered, ' So it is, and we 
have got brave fellows to defend it' " Downstairs she 
told the soldier-servant, who looked still less of a plough- 
man than his masters, that, if his party went any higher 
up, they would meet with very bad usage. Towards the 
close of the day they came to a village where they had 
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a more hearty, but a not less alarming, welcome. " We 
stopped at the sign of the Golden Ball, with the inten- 
tion to take a drink, and so proceed. But the landlord 
pleased us so much, as he was not inquisitive, that we 
resolved to lie there that night ; so we ordered some fire 
to be made, and to get us some coffee. He told us we 
might have what we pleased, either Tea or Coffee." Their 
relief on hearing the Shibboleth of loyalty was more 
than balanced by the reflection that this landlord was 
not inquisitive only because he had seen all he wanted 
without needing to ask a single question. 

Another stage of their journey brought them to 
Worcester. " The next day being Sunday we could not 
think of travelling, as it was not the custom of the coun- 
try. Nor dare we stir out until the evening, because no- 
body is allowed to walk the street during divine service 
without being taken up and examined: so that we thought 
it prudent to stay at home, where we wrote and corrected 
our sketches. On our asking what the landlord could 
give us for breakfast, he told us Tea or anything else we 
chose. That was an open confession what he was : but 
for fear he might be imprudent, we did not tell him who 
we were, though we were certain he knew it. At Shrews- 
bury we were overtaken by a horseman who examined 
us very attentively, and especially me, whom he looked 
at from head to foot as if he wanted to know me again, 
and then rode off pretty hard." They got their meal at 
an inn, and had an opportunity of watching from the 
window a company of militia at drill " The commander 
made a very eloquent speech, recommending patience, 
coolness, and bravery, (which indeed they much wanted ;) 
quoted Caesar, Pompey, and Brigadiers Putnam and Ward ; 
recommended them to wait for the English fire, and told 
them they would always conquer if they did not break ; 
put them in mind of Cape Breton, and observed that the 
Regulars in the last war must have been ruined but for 
them. After a learned and spirited harangue he dis- 
missed the parade, and the whole company drank until 
nine o'clock, and then returned to their homes full of 
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pot-valour." The allusion to Cape Breton showed that 
the rank and file of the colonial militia were familiar 
with the true history of that first siege of Louisburg 
which Sandwich had so woefully garbled for the amuse- 
ment of the Peers. 

On their way to Marlborough the two officers were 
accosted by riders, who asked them point-blank whether 
they were in the army, and then passed on towards the 
town. They arrived after nightfall, in what now would 
be called a blizzard ; but the street was alive and buzz- 
ing. They were waylaid and interrogated by a baker 
who, as they afterwards learned, had a deserter from 
their own regiment harboured on his premises. They 
had hardly entered the dwelling of Mr. Barnes, a well- 
to-do loyalist, when the town-doctor, who had not been 
inside their host's door for two years past, invited him- 
self to supper and fell to cross-examining the children 
about their father's guests. They were sent off again 
into the darkness at once, and not a minute too soon ; 
for immediately after their departure the Committee of 
Correspondence invaded the house, searched it from 
garret to cellar, and told the owner that, if they had 
caught his visitors under his roof, they would have 
pulled it down about his ears.^ It was not until the 
travellers had completed a march of two and thirty 
miles through wind and snow that they reached a 
friendly refuge, and were comforted with a bottle of 
mulled Madeira, and a bed where they could rest in 
safety. Next morning they walked back to Boston, 
having enjoyed the rare privilege of being in contact 
with an Anglo-Saxon population as highly charged with 
electricity as any among the Latin races at the most 
exciting junctures of their history. 

^ American Archives; Feb. 22, 1775. The entertainer of these officers 
paid dearly for his opinions. An important Whig, whose goods were 
within the British lines at Boston, was allowed by way of compensation to 
use the furniture of the Marlborough loyalist for his own so long as the 
siege lasted. Mr. Barnes was subsequently proscribed and banished. He 
di^ in London. 
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At last the thunder-cloud broke, and flash after flash 
lit up the gloom which overhung the land. Gage, 
rather because he was expected to take some forward 
step, than because he saw clearly where to go, con- 
ceived the idea of destroying the stores which had been 
collected at Concord. The force told off for this ser- 
vice, according to a faulty practice of those times, con- 
sisted of detachments from many regiments; and the 
officer in charge of the whole was incompetent. The 
troops started before midnight At four in the morn- 
ing, just as an April day was breaking, they reached the 
village of Lexington, and found sixty or seventy of the 
local militia waiting for them on the common. Firing 
ensued, and the Americans were dispersed, leaving 
seven of their number dead or dying. It was a chilly 
and a depressing prologue to a mighty drama. The 
British advanced to Concord, where they spoiled some 
flour, knocked the trunnions off three iron guns, burned 
a heap of wooden spoons and trenchers, and cut down 
a Liberty pole. In order to cover these trumpery 
operations a party of a hundred infantry had been 
stationed at a bridge over the neighbouring river, and 
towards ten o'clock they were attacked by about thrice 
as many provincials, who came resolutely on. After 
two or three had fallen on either side, the regulars gave 
way and retreated in confusion upon their main body in 
the centre of the town. 

Pages and pages have been written about the history 
of each ten minutes in that day, and the name of every 
colonist who played a leading part is a household word in 
America. The main outlines of the affair are beyond 
dispute. When Colonel Smith discovered that there 
was nothing for him to do at Concord, and made up his 
mind to return to Boston, he should have returned 
forthwith. As it was, he delayed till noon ; and those 
two hours were his ruin. The provincials who had 
been engaged at the bridge did not push their advan- 
tage. They hesitated to act as if war had been openly 
declared against England ; and they were not in a vin- 
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dictive frame of mind, as they had heard nothing 
beyond a vague report of the affair at Lexington. But 
by the time the British commander had completed his 
arrangements for withdrawing from his position the 
whole country was up, in front, around, and behind 
him. Those who came from the direction of the sea 
knew what had taken place that day at early dawn; 
and, where they had got the story wrong, it was in a 
shape which made them only the more angry. From 
every quarter of the compass over thirty miles square 
the Ezras, and Abners, and Silases were trooping in. 
The rural township of Woburn "turned out extraor- 
dinary/' and marched into action a hundred and 
eighty strong. The minute-men of Dedham, encouraged 
by the presence of a company of veterans who had 
fought in the French wars, spent, but did not waste, 
the time that was required to hear a prayer from their 
clergyman as they stood on the green in front of the 
church steps. Then they started on their way, " leav- 
ing the town almost literally without a male inhabitant 
before the age of seventy, and above that of sixteen.*' 
Carrying guns which had been used in old Indian 
battles, and headed by drums which had beat at Louis- 
burg, they covered the hillsides, and swarmed among 
the enclosures and the coppices, in such numbers that 
it seemed to their adversaries "as if men had dropped 
from the clouds." It was a calamity for the British 
that the first encounter of the war took place under 
circumstances which made their success a military 
impossibility. When a force, no larger than the rear- 
guard of an army, is obliged to retreat, and to continue 
retreating, the extent of the disaster is only a question 
of the amount of ground that has to be traversed, and of 
the activity and audacity which the enemy display. The 
colonists well knew the distance at which their fire was 
effective, and were determined, at any personal risk, to 
get and to remain within that range. The English 
regimental officers, whenever one of them could collect 
a few privates of his own corps, made a good fight dur- 
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ing the earlier stage of the retreat But, before they 
emerged from the woods which lined most of the six 
miles between Concord and Lexington, ammunition 
began to fail ; the steadier men were largely employed 
in helping the wounded along; many of the soldiers 
rather ran than marched in order; and the column 
passed through Lexington a beaten and, unless speedy 
help should come, a doomed force. 

They had still before them twice as much road as 
they had travelled already. But the very worst was 
over; because a few furlongs beyond the town they 
were met by the reserves from Boston. The support- 
ing body was better composed than their own, for it 
was made up of whole regiments; and it was much 
better commanded. Lord Percy, owing to stupid blun- 
ders which were no fault of his, should have been at 
Concord by eleven in the morning instead of being near 
Lexington at two in the afternoon; but, now that he 
was on the ground, he proved that he knew his business. 
He disposed the field pieces which he had brought with 
him in such a manner as to check the provincials, and 
give a welcome respite to Colonel Smith's exhausted 
soldiers. When the homeward march recommenced, 
he fought strongly and skilfully from point to point. 
The hottest work of the whole day was as far along the 
line of retreat as West Cambridge. It was there that 
an example was made of some minute-men who had 
covered sixteen miles in four hours in order to occupy 
a post of vantage, and who were too busy towards their 
front to notice that there was danger behind them in 
the shape of a British flanking party. But the Ameri- 
cans were in great heart, and they were briskly and 
gallantly led. The senior officer present was General 
Heath, a brave and honest man, who had learned war 
from books, but who did well enough on a day when 
the most essential quality in a commander was mdiffer- 
ence to bullets ; and Warren had hurried up from 
Boston, eager to show that his oration of the month 
before was not a string of empty words. " They have 
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begun it," he said, as he was waiting to cross the Ferry. 
** That either party could do. And we will end it. That 
only one can do." From the moment that he came 
under fire at Lexington he was as conspicuous on the 
one side as Lord Percy on the other : and there was 
not much to choose between the narrowness of their 
escapes, for the New Englander had the hair-pin shot 
out of a curl, and the Northumbrian had a button shot 
off his waistcoat. 

No courage or generalship on the part of the British 
commander could turn a rearward march into a winning 
battle. As the afternoon wore on, his men had ex- 
pended nearly all their cartridges ; and they had noth- 
ing to eat, for the waggons containing their supplies 
had been captured by the exertions of a parish minister. 
" I never broke my fast," so a soldier related, " for forty- 
eight hours, for we carried no provisions. I had my 
hat shot off my head three times. Two balls went 
through my coat, and carried away my bayonet from 
my side."^ The provincials had surmounted their re- 
spect for the cannon, and kept at closer quarters than 
ever. As the tumult rolled eastwards into the thickly 
inhabited districts near the coast, the militia came up 
in more numerous and stronger companies, fresh and 
with full pouches. When the sun was setting the re- 
tiring troops, half starved and almost mad with thirst, 
came to a halt on the English side of the causeway over 
which the Cambridge highway entered the peninsula of 
Charlestown. They were only just in time. " From 
the best accounts I have been able to collect," Wash- 
ington wrote six weeks later on, " I believe the fact, 
stripped of all colouring, to be plainly this : that if the 
retreat had not been as precipitate as it was, (and God 
knows it could not well have been more so,) the minis- 
terial troops must have surrendered, or been totally cut 
off. For they had not arrived in Charlestown, under 
cover of their ships, half an hour before a powerful 
body of men from Marblehead and Salem was at their 

'^American Archives; Letter of April 28, 1775. 
VOL. I« u 
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heels, and must, if they had happened to be up one 
hour sooner, inevitably have intercepted their retreat to 
Charlestown." That was the conclusion at which Wash- 
ington arrived ; and his view, then or since, has never 
been disputed.^ 

The Americans lost from ninety to a hundred men, 
of whom more than half were killed outright ; and the 
British about three times as many. The strategic re- 
sults of the affair were out of all proportion to the 
numbers engaged in it ; for it settled the character and 
dbection of the first campaign in the Revolutionary war. 
For fifteen months to come the British army did not 
again take the open field. Bunker's Hill was but a 
sortie on a large scale, and ranks only as a terrible and 
glorious episode in the operations of a siege which, by 
the time the battle was fought, had already lasted for 
the space of eight weeks. For when Lord Percy 
crossed Charlestown Neck, and General Heath halted 
on Charlestown Common, the invasion of Massachu- 
setts by the English was over, and the blockade of 
Boston by the Americans had begun. In the previous 
December the Secretary at War had confided his antici- 
pations to the Secretary for the Colonies. " I doubt," 
so his letter ran, "whether all the troops in North 
America, though probably enow for a pitched battle 
with the strength of the Province, are enow to subdue 
it : being of great extent, and full of men accustomed to 
fire-arms. It is true they have not been thought brave, 
but enthusiasm gives vigour of mind and body unknown 
before."* As Lord Barrington had turned his attention 
to the subject of courage, it was a pity that he could not 
find enough of it to tell his views to the King and the 
Bedfords, instead of writing them to Dartmouth, who 
knew them already. But at sundown on the nineteenth 
of April the event had spoken ; and it mattered little 
now what the English ministers said, or left unsaid, 
among themselves. 

^ Washington to George William Fairfax in England ; May 31, 1775. 
' The Political Life of Viscount Barrington ; Section viii. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE INVESTMENT OF BOSTON. BUNKER'S HILL 

Massachusetts, from the nature of the case, had 
fought the first engagement single-handed ; but conse- 
quences were sure to ensue which would be too much for 
her imassisted strength. Next morning her Committee 
of Safety reported the condition of affairs to the rest of 
the New England provinces, and urged them to send 
help, and to send it promptly. "We shall be glad," 
they said, " that our brethren who come to our aid may 
be supplied with military stores and provisions, as we 
have none of either, more than is absolutely necessary 
for ourselves." These words were written as soon as it 
was light ; but the people to whom they were addressed 
did not generally wait for a summons. The news of 
Lexington found Israel Putnam, in leather frock and 
apron, busy among his hired men over the labours of 
his farm. He started off on a round of visits to the 
nearest towns of Connecticut ; called out the militia ; and 
ordered them to follow him as fast as they were mustered. 
Then he set out for Cambridge, and arrived there at 
daybreak on the twenty-first of April, having ridden the 
same horse a hundred miles within the eighteen hours. 
By noon on the twentieth the word had got across the 
Merrimac, and the boats on their return journey were 
crowded with New Hampshire minute-men. " At dusk," 
Mr. Bancroft writes, " they reached Haverhill ferry, a 
distance of twentv-seven miles, having run rather than 
marched. They halted at Andover only for refresh- 
ments, and, traversing fifty-five miles in less than twenty 
hours, by sunrise on the twenty-first paraded on Cam* 
bridge Common." 

291 U2 
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Rhode Island was somewhat more deliberate and, as 
befitted its size, more heedful of its dignity. On the 
twenty-fifth of April the Assembly of the little com- 
munity voted to raise an army of observation which 
should co-operate with the forces of the neighbouring 
colonies, but with a separate Ordnance department and 
a Commander-in-Chief of its own. If they were bent 
on a policy of isolation and punctiliousness, they had 
chosen the wrong man to have charge of their troops 
in the field. Nathanael Greene was a born soldier, and 
had in him the material for making the sort of general 
under whom other bom soldiers desire to fight. For 
years past he would leave his ordinary occupations, if 
for nothing else, in order to be present at any review 
where a score of militia companies were being put 
through their exercises together. He had been seen, in 
a coat and hat of Quaker fashion, watching the regulars 
on the Common at Boston, and buying treatises on the 
Military Art at the booksellers*. When he arrived in 
camp he found his troops lukewarm for the cause, and 
in a state of discipline demanding on his part capabilities 
of a higher order than could be acquired out of a drill 
book. But before many weeks were over he had them 
thoroughly in hand, and he showed himself as eager to 
obey as he was competent to command. When Wash- 
ington was placed by Congress at the head of the Con- 
tinental army, the Assembly of Rhode Island got the 
better of their passion for independent action; and 
Greene had the satisfaction of placing himself and his 
contingent at the disposal of one who, as the captain of 
a citizen army, would have stood a comparison after the 
manner of Plutarch with any of those heroes of antiq- 
uity whose histories Greene had so long and so lovingly 
studied. 

The army of New England, — for. such it was, and 
such, by whatever title it might be called, it remained 
until the fate of New England was finally and irrev- 
ocably decided, — soon attained a strength of sixteen 
thousand men. Of these Connecticut furnished two 
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thousand three hundred, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island between them about as many, and Massachusetts 
the rest. On the morning after the fight General 
Heath, before he handed over the command, took mea- 
sures to provide a first meal for the assembled multi- 
tude. "AH the eatables in the town of Cambridge, 
which could be spared, were collected for breakfast, 
and the college kitchen and utensils procured for cook- 
ing. Some carcasses of beef and pork, prepared for 
the Boston market, were obtained ; and a large quantity 
of ship-bread, said to belong to the British Navy, was 
taken." ^ Such were the foundations of a commissariat 
system which, as long as Boston was the seat of war, 
kept itself on a level with the reputation of that well- 
fed neighbourhood. The organisation of the army, in 
all other departments, was loose and primitive, but, un- 
til the British garrison should become numerous enough 
again to take the offensive, not inefficient. The Con- 
gress of Massachusetts had nominated General Arte- 
mas Ward to command their forces; and the superior 
officers from the other colonies copied his orders of the 
day, and yielded him as much obedience as he cared to 
exact, which was very little. He was old and ill ; un- 
able to get on horseback ; and quite willing to leave to 
his energetic and enthusiastic brigadiers the responsi- 
bility of guarding their own front, when once he had 
allotted to them their posts in the line of investment. 

Elementary as were their warlike arrangements, the 
Americans presented a formidable appearance when 
viewed from behind the intrenchments opposite. Many 
of them were dressed in the working clothes which they 
had been wearing when the alarm reached them in their 
fields and villages; and they were officered by trades- 
men, and mechanics, and graziers who differed little 
from those of their own class in Europe, except that 
they esteemed themselves as good as people who had 
been brought up to do nothing. But that levy of civil- 
ians had ^ready vindicated their claim to be treated in 

^ Heath? s Memoirs; April, 1775* 
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as strict conformity to the laws, and even the courtesies, 
of war, as if they had been so many thousand white- 
coated Frenchmen, with a Marshal to command them, 
and with Dukes and Marquises for their colonels. Gage 
soon discovered that, when he wanted anything from 
the colonists, he would have to ask for it civilly. After 
a long negotiation with the authorities of the popular 
party he concluded an agreement under which all inhab- 
itants of Boston who, when the siege commenced, found 
themselves on what they considered the wrong side of 
the wall, might pass from town to country, (or, as the 
case might be, from country to town,) and take their 
chattels with them. Early in June the Americans ob- 
tained a practical recognition of their rights as combat- 
ants in the shape of an exchange of prisoners ; and the 
occasion was lacking in none of the compliments and 
hospitalities with which the chivahry of warfare has, 
time out of mind, invested that ceremony. The event 
was the more grateful to men of honour in both camps 
because it led to the final extinction of a singularly dis- 
creditable calumny. The London Gazette, in an official 
account of the affair of the nineteenth of April, informed 
the world that the provincials had scalped the wounded. 
When the English who had been captured were restored 
to their regiments, they all, officers and men, were warm 
in their expressions of gratitude for the kindness they 
had met with, and the tenderness with which they had 
been nursed ; for very few of them had been taken un- 
hurt.^ From that day forward nothing more was heard 

1 An antidote to the calumny was not long in reaching England. In 
the June number of the Gentleman's Magazine there appeared a statement 
by a Lieutenant of the King's own regiment. " I was wounded," he says, 
'* at the attack of the bridge, and am now treated with the greatest human- 
ity, and taken all possible care of, by the Provincials at Medford." Gage 
was expressly told that his own surgeons might come out and dress the 
wounded ; but there was no need of it, for they were admirably doctored. 
A soldier's wife wrote home on the 2nd of May : '* My husband was 
wounded and taken prisoner ; but they use him well, and I am striving to 
get to him, as he is very dangerous. My husband is now lying in one of 
their hospitals, at a place called Cambridge. I hear my husband's leg is 
broke, and my heart is broke." 
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of a fable very unlike anything which, before or since, 
has appeared in a military despatch written in our lan- 
guage. The Americans, if they had been on the watch 
for a grievance, might with some plausibility have put 
forward countercharges; because, when a force loses 
more killed than wounded, there is ground for suppos- 
ing that rough things were done by the enemy. But 
they knew that hand-to-hand fighting is a rude and blind 
business ; they were satisfied by having so quickly con- 
quered the respect of their redoubtable adversary ; and 
their complacency was not diminished by the indigna- 
tion which these mutual amenities excited in the Boston 
Tories, who had devoutly believed in all the vaunts that 
Gage had ever uttered about his fixed determination 
never to treat with rebels. 

The hour was at hand when the title of the Ameri- 
cans to rank as belligerents was to be severely tested. 
In the early summer reinforcements from home raised 
the British garrison to seventeen battalions of infantry, 
and five companies of artillery. Gage had now at his 
disposition a force half as large again as the army 
which triumphed at Culloden, and four times more nu- 
merous than the regular troops who crushed the rising 
of our Western counties at Sedgemoor. On the twenty- 
fifth of May the Cerberus arrived with the Major-Gen- 
erals on board. They disembarked under a fire of 
epigrams which their number, taken in conjunction with 
the name of the three-headed monster after whom their 
ship was called, suggested to those Boston wits who had 
read Virgil, or at any rate a classical dictionary. It was 
an evil day for Gage when Burgoyne landed ; for the 
faults and the merits of that officer combined to make 
him as dangerous a subordinate as ever a commander 
was afflicted with. Inventive and enterprising, and un- 
deniably gallant, he had obtained just enough military 
celebrity to turn his head, and to tempt him, through 
discontent, into disloyalty towards his chief. Before 
leaving London he had been admitted, among other 
guests, to the weekly dinner of the Cabinet. He was 
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impressed by the absurdity of pretending to do the 
secret business of the State in " so numerous and motley 
a company ; " but he had made excellent use of his op- 
portunities for his own personal advantage. He had 
succeeded in establishing relations with great men, and 
men on the way to greatness, no one of whom was fully 
aware how intimate Burgoyne was with the others. As 
soon as he was ashore at Boston he began a correspond 
dence with Lord Rochford, who was a Secretary of 
State, and Lord George Germaine, who seemed likely 
to become one ; with Lord Dartmouth, with the Military 
Secretary of the Horseguards, and, above all, with the 
Prime Minister. Burgoyne's voluminous, but always 
vivid and interesting, letters, the burden of which was 
a searching exposure of Gage's mistakes, ruined that 
officer in the judgement of his employers, and remain on 
record to destroy his chance of passing in the eyes of 
posterity as an unfortunate, rather than an incapable, 
commander. But, however full Burgoyne's sheet might 
be with comments upon his chief's blundering strategy, 
there always was a corner kept for the demands of self- 
interest. When addressing a Minister, or any one who 
had the ear of a Minister, the persuasive Major-General 
never failed to insist on the paltry nature of his own 
present functions as compared with his abilities and 
antecedents ; and implored that he might be recalled to 
England for the purpose of giving the Cabinet, by 
word of mouth, information and advice which he could 
not venture to set down in writing. 

That which was reported about Gage to Downing 
Street was a grave matter for him ; but his fame suf- 
fered still more from the compositions which his elo- 
quent subordinate prepared for publication, at his 
request, and in his name. Proud of his soldiership, Bur^ 
goyne rated himself higher yet in his character as an 
author. His most ambitious literary efforts belonged to 
the leisure of a later period in his life, when there was 
no further demand for the services of his unlucky sword. 
Up to 177s he had achieved nothing more durable than 
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prologues and epilogues ; and, as his highest flight, he 
had prepared an operatic version of "As You Like 
It" One quatrain will suffice as a specimen of the 
adaptation. 

'' Who was the man that struck the deer ? 
The badj^e of triumph let him wear. 
Round the haunch of the noble prey 
Hail him, hail him, lord of the oay ! " 

But Burgoyne was as much in love with his pen as if 
he had written the original comedy ; and that pen he 
now placed at the disposal of his superior in command. 
His style, excellent in a letter, became artificial in a 
State-paper, and had in it a touch of rhodomontade 
fatally unsuited to documents which dealt with burning 
questions at a time of almost unexampled seriousness. 
On the twelfth of June General Gage issued a procla- 
mation denouncing the rebels who, ** with a preposter- 
ous parade of military arrangement, affected to hold the 
royal army besieged ; " assuring "the infatuated multi- 
tude " that he did not bear the sword in vain ; declaring 
martial law; offering pardon to such as would lay down 
their arms and " stand distinct and separate from the 
parricides of the constitution ; " but excepting from that 
pardon, under any condition whatsoever, Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock. No manifesto was ever worse 
adapted to the taste of its intended readers, except per- 
haps the celebrated address to the French nation, in the 
year 1792, which earned for the Duke of Brunswick a 
place in literature as the most unsuccessful of royal 
authors. The minute and affectionate care, which evi- 
dently had been bestowed on the task of polishing each 
of the bloodthirsty sentences in Gage's proclamation, 
suggested to the patriots that it had been prompted by 
the devil ; but as a matter of fact it was drafted by Bur- 
goyne, who, except on paper, was as humane a man as 
lived. And so it came to pass that Gage, after all the 
disasters which overtook him on account of his being 
exceedingly dull, contrived to saddle himself with the 
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additional curse of a reputation for pretentious and mis- 
placed cleverness. 

Burgoyne was on surer ground when he was expos- 
ing to Cabinet Ministers the defects and dangers of the 
military situation. He and his two colleagues were 
filled with surprise and shame by the state of matters 
which they found at Boston. * These paladins of the 
great war, accustomed to drive the enemy whenever 
and wherever they met him, were greeted by the news 
that a British force, as large as any which had ever 
taken the field in America, was blockaded in its quarters 
by an army of whose existence they had never even 
heard until that moment The town on the land side, 
Burgoyne wrote, was invested by a rabble in arms 
flushed with success and insolence, who had advanced 
their sentries within pistol shot of the royal outposts. 
The servants of the Crown, and their well-wishers 
among the civil population, were lost in a stupefaction 
of anger, bewilderment, and despondency. All passes 
which led to the mainland were closely beleaguered ; 
and, even if the hostile lines were forced, the British 
were not in a condition to make a forward movement. 
Bread waggons, hospital carriages, sumpter-horses, and 
artillery horses were wanting. The magazines had been 
left unfurnished; the military chest was empty; and 
there was no money in the town. Our troops were un- 
paid, and our officers could not get their bills cashed at 
any sacrifice. Even the five hundred pounds apiece, 
which his Majesty promised that his Major-Generals 
should receive on their arrival, were not forthcoming ; 
and all this at a time when, (so Burgoyne declared 
with a pathos which soared above statistics,) a pound of 
fresh mutton could only be bought for its weight in 
gold. For the apathy and dejection which prevailed 
among military people had gained the sister service. 
The Royal ships lay idle and helpless, expecting from 
day to day to be cannonaded at their moorings. The 
crews of the rebel whale-boats had cleared ofiF the sheep 
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and cattle from the neighbouring islands ; had burned 
a British schooner under the very eyes of the Admiral ; 
and had carried away the cannons to arm their own bat- 
teries. When those batteries opened fire, there would 
be witnessed the most singular and shameful event in 
the history of the world, — a paltry skirmish, (for Lex- 
ington was nothing more,) "inducing results as rapid 
and decisive as the battle of Pharsalia ; and the colours 
of the fleet and army of Great Britain, without a conflict, 
kicked out of America." 

The style of writing was after the model of Junius, 
rather than of Julius Caesar. But the sentiments were 
those of a soldier; and Burgoyne took no pains to 
hide them in any company. He exclaimed to the first 
colonist whom he met, and in the course of a talk which 
served the purpose of the modern interview of dis- 
embarkation: "Let us get in, and we will soon find 
elbow-room." The saying caught the popular ear, and 
the time was not far distant when its author learned to 
his cost that it is more easy to coin a phrase than to 
recall it from circulation. The lie of the country was 
such that Burgoyne's expression exactly represented 
the necessities of the hour. To North and South of the 
peninsula of Boston, separated from the town in each 
case by some five hundred yards of salt water, two 
headlands, of the same conformation and size as the 
peninsula itself, ran out into the bay.^ If Gage made 
play with his elbows, he would sweep the heights of 
Dorchester on his left hand, and the heights above 
Charlestown on his right. His subordinates insisted 
that he should exert himself. As soon as there was a 
prospect of fighting under leaders whom it was an 
honour to follow, the army recovered its spirits, and, 
of all the disagreeable sensations which had affected it, 
retained none except resentment " I wish the Ameri- 

^ All localities mentioned in the text may be identified in the map of 
" Boston and its Environs " at the end of this volume, reproduced from 
the Atlas accompanying Marshall's Life of Washington^ published at 
Philadelphia in 1807. The map has been partially coloured, and a certain 
number of additional places marked, for purposes of elucidation. 
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cans may be brought to a sense of their duty. One 
good drubbing, which I long to g^ve them, might have 
a good effect towards it" That was how Captain Har- 
ris of the Fifth Foot, a young man of spirit, with a great 
future before him, (for he died Lord Harris of Seringa- 
patam,) wrote home on the twelfth of June ; and by 
every packet which sailed for England such letters were 
being posted by the score.^ 

Gage and his advisers, with sound judgement, deter- 
mined to begin by occupying the heights of Dorchester. 
The promontory which lay to the South was of the two 
the more accessible to the Americans; and, if they 
succeeded in establishing themselves there, it would be 
a more tenable post and a more formidable menace to 
the garrison of Boston. But the earlier operations in 
a civil war are dictated rather by human nature than 
by strategic principles; and the clash of battle, when 
it arose, broke out in an unexpected quarter. The 
moral forces at work in the Colonial, and in the British, 
camps were not dissimilar. General Ward, like Gen- 
eral Gage, and with much better reason, would have 
preferred to strengthen his defences and stay quiet 
behind them ; but he too had brigadiers who were bent 
upon action. An American council of war debated the 
proposal to seize and fortify the heights of Charlestown. 
Ward was against the plan, and Warren also ; for it 

^ The letters which Captain Harris sent home from Boston agreeably 
portray the feelings of the best among our regimental officers. He 
joined the garrison in August I774» and arrived at his destination ready 
to be pleased, and very willing to make himself pleasant to the civilians 
among whom he was quartered. *< The Harbour," he wrote, " and the 
view of Boston is the most charming thing I ever saw : far superior to 
the Bay of Naples, and having the advantage of being wooded by nature 
as picturesquely as if art had superintended her operation." The herbage 
on the Common was richer than he had ever seen elsewhere ; and he was 
at much pains to protect the cows of the citizens, as they ate the sacred 
grass, from any interference on the part of British sentries. "Though 
I confess," said the keen young soldier, " that I should like to try what 
stuff I am made of, yet I would rather the trial should be with others 
than these poor fellows of kindred blood. " But he could not avoid his 
fate; and in the retreat from Lexington, where he commanded the rear- 
guard, he lost his Lieutenant, and half his company. 
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was a question of policy, and not of valour ; but Putnam 
took the other side, on grounds which were character- 
istic of the man. The operation in his view was so 
critical, and the position so exposed, that the British 
would be irresistibly tempted to attack under circum- 
stances which might be trusted to bring out the strong- 
est points of the colonists. " The Americans," he said, 
" are not afraid of their heads, though very much afraid 
of their legs. If you cover these, they will fight for 
ever." Even such a qualified species of courage was 
a great deal to demand from men who had never been 
drilled to hold up their heads, and whose legs had 
hitherto been chiefly employed in walking between the 
plough handles ; but Putnam, if any one, knew both the 
best and the worst which could be expected from his 
countrymen at the stage of military discipline to which 
they had then attained. His opinion carried weight 
in a quarter where, at that period of the Revolution, 
the ultimate decision lay. On the fifteenth of June the 
Committee of Safety of the Massachusetts Congress 
unanimously resolved to advise the Council of War that 
possession of the hill called Bunker's Hill in Charlestown 
should be securely kept, and defended by sufficient 
forces. 

Next evening twelve hundred New Englanders were 
paraded on Cambridge Common, and listened to the 
President of Harvard College while he invoked the 
divine blessing on an enterprise the nature of which was 
still a secret for almost all his hearers. They were 
under the command of Colonel Prescott, who was old 
enough to have served at Cape Breton, where he had 
exhibited qualities which procured him the offer from 
the British military authorities of a commission in the 
regular army. When night fell the expedition started ; 
the Colonel in front, and carts filled with intrenching 
tools following in the rear. The men had their weapons, 
their blankets, and one day's rations ; loose powder in 
their horns, but not very much of it; and in their 
pouches bullets which they had cast themselves. Even 
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SO they had plenty to carry. Their equipment was 
described by a lieutenant of the Royal Marines; a 
corps which, after its usual custom, contrived next day 
to get a very near view of the enemy. Both officers 
and soldiers, this gentleman wrote, wore their own 
clothes ; nor did he see any colours to their regiments. 
Their firelocks seemed unwieldy, and some were of 
quite extraordinary length ; but the men, (he remarked,) 
were mostly robust and larger than the English. It 
must be remembered, too, that the clumsy gun was an 
old friend, with whose good and bad qualities they were 
intimately acquainted; and which they preferred even 
to an elegant Tower musket, weighing only fifteen 
pounds without the bayonet, so long as there was some- 
thing in front of them on which to rest their barrel.^ 

Prescott made his way by the aid of dark lanterns 
over Bunker's Hill, which at the highest point rose but a 
hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea. He 
halted his men, further to the eastward, on a still lower 
spur of the same upland. They looked straight down 
on the lights of Charlestown ; and they stood within 
twelve hundred yards of the Boston batteries, and nearer 
yet to the men-of-war which lay in the channel. Lines 
of fortification were marked out ; arms were stacked ; 
and spades and pickaxes distributed. Farmers and 
farm-hands wanted no teaching for that part of the busi- 
ness; and every one except the sentries, officers and 
soldiers alike, fell to work in silence, and with extraordi- 
nary speed. When day broke, — and, on the seventeenth 
of June, it was not long in appearing, — the morning 
wiitch on the British vessels discovered an intrenchment 
six feet high where overnight there had been a smooth 
pasture. The ships, and the guns ashore, concentrated 

^ Lieutenant Garke relates that some of the guns, which his men picked 
up in the captured redoubt, were near seven feet long ; but the statement, 
though proceeding from a credible eye-witness, appeared to require con- 
firmation before it could be inserted in the narrative. That confirmation 
IB given by an American colonel, who wrote : " The arms are most of them 
good fowling-pieces, but unfit for war, some of them being no less thaa 
seven feet" Robert Livingston to Lord Stirling; June ii, 1776. 
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their fire upon the little redoubt, which measured fifty 
yards on its longest face. The noise was terrific, for the 
part of the squadron which was engaged carried eighty 
cannon on a broadside ; and, as the forenoon went on, 
the flood-tide brought with it several floating batteries 
which took up their position within easy range. The 
Americans, who had not the means of replying, liked 
it little at first; but Prescott, on the pretence that he 
wanted a better point of view from which to superintend 
his people as they worked inside the wall, sauntered 
round the top of the parapet, giving directions where to 
place the gun-platforms, and bantering those who were 
not as handy with the saw as they had been with the 
shovel. A Royal general noticed him in his blue 
coat and three-cornered hat, and asked whether he 
would fight. The person to whom, as it happened, the 
Englishman applied for his information was Prescott's 
own brother-in-law ; who asseverated with a great oath 
that on that point he would answer in the affirmative for 
his kinsman. More quietly worded, but sincere and 
eager, testimony with regard to the part played by 
Prescott was given in much later years by David How of 
Haverhill in Massachusetts. How had been currying 
leather in a small way before he joined the American 
army in 1775, and was still currying leather on a large 
scale in 1842. A few months before his death the old 
man was asked about his experiences inside the redoubt. 
" I tell ye," he cried, " that if it had not been for Colonel 
Prescott there would have been no fight. He was all 
night, and all the morning, talking to the soldiers, and 
moving about with his sword among them in such a way 
that they all felt like fight." 

If the cannonade had driven the Americans from their 
works, there would have been bitter disappointment in 
the British garrison. Something was said at head- 
quarters about landing a force on Charlestown Neck, 
and so taking the colonists in the rear. Something was 
said about starving them into surrender by stationing 
gunboats on either flank of the isthmus, which was only 
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a hundred yards in breadth, and had no protection 
against a cross-fire. One or the other of the two courses 
would have been tactically correct, and our officers owed 
it to their military conscience to make a pretence of dis- 
cussing them ; but neither the generals nor the army 
were in a mood to wait To win without fighting had 
no attraction for men who on the last occasion had 
fought without winning. Our troops were eager to 
try conclusions at the earliest moment, and under dififi- 
culties which would enable them to show their mettle. 
As soon as it was known that there were fortifications 
to attack, the resolution to approach them in front was 
automatic, and all but unanimous. By one o'clock of 
the day four entire regiments, and twenty companies of 
grenadiers and light infantry, had landed on the extreme 
East of the peninsula, to the North of Charlestown. 
Howe, who was in command, after carefully inspecting 
the ground in face of him, sent back the barges for rein- 
forcements, and ordered his men to take their dinner. 
In a couple of hours the flotilla returned with two more 
battalions. The assaulting force was now between two 
thousand, and twenty-five hundred, strong ; and soldiers 
more full of heart, and in more gallant trim, had never 
stepped over the gunwale of a boat on to soil which they 
meant to make their own. 

It was high time for the Americans also to demand 
help from their main army. Some of the officers in the 
redoubt thought it their duty to go even further, and 
urged Prescott to claim that those companies which had 
borne the labour of the night, and the strain of the 
bombardment, should be relieved by other troops. Not 
a few of the minute-men, as inexperienced soldiers will, 
had left their bread and meat behind them ; there was 
no water to be had; and the heat was stifling. But 
Prescott would have none of it. The men might be 
hungry and thirsty, and had already done a double turn 
of duty ; but they had become accustomed to cannon- 
balls ; and, when it came to bullets, they might be 
trusted better than any newcomers to defend the fortifr 
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cations which their own hands had raised. Those 
fortifications consisted of the redoubt, and a breastwork 
extending a hundred yards towards the left of the posi- 
tion. From the end of the breastwork to the North shore 
of the peninsula the country was open. On that side 
the British overlapped and threatened Prescott's flank ; 
and he accordingly told off a detachment of Connecticut 
militia to occupy the vacant interval. They were soon 
joined there by a fine New Hampshire regiment, which 
came fresh from camp ; and the combined force stationed 
themselves along the foot of Bunker's Hill, well to the 
rear of the redoubt They were covered by a low fence, 
stone below and rails above, the interstices of which 
they had stuffed with piles of hay. A poor defence 
against musketry, and none whatever against cannon, at 
all events it marked the line which they meant to hold. 
It was a bulwark much of the same character as that 
behind which their descendants stood on the Cemetery 
hill at Gettysburg. 

When the fight began, the colonists mustered fifteen 
hundred men ; quite as many, if all present stood their 
ground, as could be effectively employed along a front 
of less than seven hundred paces. They had six can- 
non ; and generals in plenty, though none to spare ; for 
it was a day on which good example could not be too 
abundant. The military etiquette prevailing in the 
American lines was not yet rigid enough to prohibit an 
officer of rank from takmg part in an operation outside 
the precincts of his own command. Seth Pomeroy had 
borrowed a mount from the Commander-in-Chief; but 
the cannon-fire which raked Charlestown Neck was so 
hot that he did not conceive himself justified in risking 
an animal not his own property. His person, however, 
belonged to himself ; so he walked across the isthmus, 
and up to the rail-fence, where he was received with 
cheers, and provided with a musket. Putnam, who had 
horses of his own and never spared them, was seen dur- 
ing the course of the afternoon in every corner of the 
field. Wherever he might be, he took his share of the 

VOL. I. X 
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danger, and a great deal more than his share of the re< 
sponsibility which was going a begging. Warren, the 
evening before, had been in the Chair of the Massa- 
chusetts Congress ; and he now came on to the ground 
with a bad headache, which was soon to be cured. Like 
everybody else on that day, he fell in with Putnam, and 
asked him where would be the crisis of the battle. Put- 
nam directed him to the redoubt ; and, when he showed 
himself within the enclosure, Prescott greeted him 
warmly and offered him the command. But Warren 
refused to take over a trust which had hitherto been 
so admirably discharged, and assured those who were 
within hearing of him that he was only one of two 
thousand who were marching to their assistance. And 
thereupon, as a first instalment of the promised rein- 
forcements, he placed himself, gun in hand, among the 
marksmen who lined the wall. 

He was just in time. At three o'clock the second 
British detachment landed, and Howe at once proceeded 
to the business of the afternoon. He briefly and frankly 
explained to his men the situation of the army, which 
nothing would save except a victory. ** I shall not," he 
told them, " desire one of you to go a step further than 
where I go myself:" and, whatever the case might 
have been where it was a promise to his constituents, 
when Howe spoke as a soldier he acted up to what he 
said. He then marched straight at the rail-fence, with 
the grenadiers and the light infantry behind him. The 
Marines and the Forty-seventh Regiment advanced upon 
the redoubt; while the breastwork was assaulted by 
the Forty-third and the Fifty-second, numbers which 
are indissolubly linked in the memory of those who 
have studied on Napier's pages the story of the Light 
Division in the Peninsular War. Such military rhetoric 
as was employed by the American leaders was of the most 
practical character : and up to the very last moment they 
were exhorting their people to aim low, to fire at thje 
handsome coats, and, above all, to wait so long that there 
could be no mistake between one uniform and another. 
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The American artillery was badly served, for reasons 
which it subsequently required a couple of court-mar- 
tials to explain for the benefit of those who exacted too 
much from the scientific department of a raw army. 
On the other hand, the round-shot which had been 
brought across the bay did not fit the British field 
pieces ; and the officer in charge pronounced the ground 
in his front so soft that they could not be driven up 
within range for grape. The Royal troops moved for- 
ward steadily, but all too slowly. They were burdened 
with full knapsacks ; the hay rose above their knees ; 
they had fence after fence to cross; and they were 
allowed to open fire too soon. The colonists would 
have followed the example ; but their commanders were 
on the alert. Putnam, at the rail-fence, threatened to 
cut down the next man who let his gun off without 
orders ; and Prescott's officers ran round the top of the 
parapet, and kicked up the muzzles of the firelocks. 
When the discharge came at last, the execution done 
was very great. The British volleys, delivered with 
the regularity of a full-dress review, were almost disre- 
garded by the colonists, who were loading under cover, 
talking among themselves, and arranging to shoot, two 
or three together, at the same officer. " Before the in- 
trenchments were forced," wrote Lieutenant Clarke of 
the Marines, ''a man whom the Americans called a 
Marksman, or Rifleman, was seen standing upon some- 
thing near three feet higher than the rest of the troops, 
as their hats were not visible. This man had no sooner 
discharged one musket than another was handed to him, 
and continued firing in that manner for ten or twelve 
minutes. In that small space of time it is supposed that 
he could not kill or wound less than twenty officers. But 
he soon paid his tribute ; for, upon being noticed he was 
killed by the Grenadiers of the Royal Welsh Fuzileers." 
The attack fared badly in every quarter of the field. 
" Our light infantry," another army letter relates, "were 
served up in companies against the grass fence. Most 
of our grenadiers and light infantry, the moment of pre- 

Z2 
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senting themselves, lost three-fourths, and many nine- 
tenths, of their men. Some had only eight and nine 
men a company left; some only three, four, and 
five." ^ Ten minutes, or it might be fifteen, of such work, 
(for no one present had the curiosity to take the time,) 
showed the British leaders that the position could not be 
carried then ; and the less resolute among them already 
doubted whether it could be carried at all. The assault- 
ing force retreated; and Howe, with the composure of a 
man who had more than once been in affairs which began 
ill and ended to his satisfaction, rallied and re-formed 
his troops as soon as he had withdrawn them out of 
gunshot. 

The British advanced a second time in the same style 
as before. The men were still overloaded. Again they 
came on firing. Their opponents noticed, and admired, 
the deliberation with which they stepped over the bodies 
of their fallen comrades ; for the acclivity leading up 
to the American lines, (as was said of the face of the 
hill between Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte by one 
who had been at Badajos,^) already resembled rather a 
breach after an assault than a portion of a field of battle. 
The colonists this time did not pull a trigger until the 
British van was within forty yards, and then aimed at 
the waist-belts. A continuous stream of flashes poured 
forth along the whole extent of the intrenchments, from 
the instant that the word was given to fire, until the 
ground in front was cleared of aU except the dead and 
wounded. The British officers, utterly regardless of 
everything but their duty, urged the men forward with 
voice and sword-hilt ; and, where no officers were left, 
the oldest privates placed themselves in charge of the 
half-sections which represented what once had been 
companies. Howe, on the morning of Quebec, had 
stood with twenty-four others in a forlorn hope on the 
heights of Abraham ; but he was more alone now. He 

^ These companies are stated to have averaged thirty-nine men at the 
commencement of the battle, darkens Narrative, p. 15. 

* Diary of a Cavalry Officer (Lieutenant Colonel Tomkinson); p. 317. 
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had twelve officers, naval and military, in his personal 
staff at Bunker's Hill ; and, soon or late, they were all 
shot down. Outside the works no one could live ; and 
it was evident, almost from the first, that, on this occasion 
likewise, no one could penetrate within them. The 
British regiments once more fell back to the landing- 
place : a repulsed and disordered, but, (to their honour 
be it spoken,) not a disorganised or a routed army. 

For they had that in them which raised them to the 
level of a feat of arms to which it is not easy, and per- 
haps not even possible, to recall a parallel Awful as 
was the slaughter of Albuera, the contest was eventually 
decided by a body, however scanty, of fresh troops. 
The cavaliy which pierced the French centre at Blen- 
heim, though it had been hotly engaged, for the most 
part had not been worsted. But at Bunker's Hill every 
corps had been broken ; every corps had been decimated 
several times over ; and yet the same battalions, or what 
was left of them, a third time mounted that fatal slope 
with the intention of staying on the summit.^ Howe 
had learned his lesson, and perceived that he was deal- 
ing with adversaries whom it required something besides 
the manoeuvres of the parade ground to conquer. And 
to conquer, then and there, he was steadfastly resolved, 
in spite of the opposition which respectfully indeed, 
but quite openly, made itself heard around him. He 
ordered the men to unbuckle and lay down their knap- 
sacks, to press forward without shooting, and to rely 
on the bayonet alone until they were on the inner side 
of the wall. He confined himself to a mere demon- 
stration against the retired angle within which the rail- 
fence was situated, and instructed all his columns to 
converge upon the breastwork and the redoubt. He 
insisted that the artillery, swamp or no swamp, should 
be planted where they could sweep the fortification with 
an enfilading fire. Howe was loyally obeyed, and ably 

^Howe was reinforced by four hundred additional Marines in the 
course of the engagement; but, so far as is known, every regiment which 
took part in the earlier attacks went forward the third time also. 
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seconded. The officers who had remonstrated with him 
for proposing to send the troops to what they described 
as downright butchery, when they were informed of his 
decision returned quietly to their posts, and showed by 
their behaviour that, in protesting against any further 
bloodshed, they had been speaking for the sake of their 
soldiers, and not of themselves. General Clinton had 
assumed the command of the left wing, and was pre- 
pared to lead it into action. From across the water he 
had perceived two regiments standing about in confusion 
on the beach. He threw himself into a boat, revived 
their courage, re-arranged their ranks, and placed him- 
self far enough in their front for every one to see how 
an old aide-de-camp of the fighting Prince of Brunswick 
stepped up a glacis. 

It detracted nothing from the merit of the British 
that their undertaking was less desperate than they 
were aware of. They advanced for the third time in 
the stern belief that the position was held by a force 
superior in numbers to their own, and amply provided 
with everything which the defence required. But the 
case was otherwise. Behind the intrenchments few 
had bayonets ; and, what was a much more serious mat- 
ter, the powder horns were empty. On the very eve of 
the last assault, by opening some cannon cartridges, 
Prescott contrived to supply his garrison with a couple 
of rounds a man, and bade them not to waste a kernel 
of it. Now was the moment for the arrival of those 
thousands whom Warren had announced to be on the 
way ; but they were on the way still, and not very many 
ever reached their destination. The result was largely 
due to the absence of a military system, which it re- 
mained for a younger brain than General Ward's to cre- 
ate, and a stronger hand than his to impose upon that 
civilian army. The Commander-in-Chief never left his 
house ; he had not the staff officers to convey his orders ; 
and those orders were given too late.^ Plenty of troops 

^ In Colonel Stark's regiment, when the word came to torn out from 
their quarters, ** each man received a gill cup full of powder, fifteen balls, 
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marched, but they did not start betimes. When they 
reached the skirts of the battle they found no one with 
full powers to tell them where to go, and to see that they 
got there; — a circumstance the more serious because 
the conditions of the conflict were such that undisputed 
authority, and responsible supervision, were as much 
needed in the rear of the army as on the fighting front. 
Burgoyne had watched the track of Clinton's boat 
with much the same feelings as those of Fitz Eustace 
when he saw Blount plunge into the melde at Flodden. 
" For my part," (thus he grumbled to one of his eminent 
correspondents,) " the inferiority of my station left me an 
almost useless spectator, for my whole business lay in 
presiding during part of the action over a cannonade." 
But, in truth, he could not have been more usefully oc- 
cupied. The fire of his batteries, though too distant to 
be very murderous, had a more decisive influence on 
the fate of the day than if he had been mowing down 
whole columns of infantry with grape discharged at 
point-blank range. To march through a tornado of 
round-shot, across a narrow causeway and over a bare 
hill, into a torrent of British bullets which had flowed 
over the heads of those for whom they were intended, 
would have tried old and well-led troops. The specta- 
tors, who crowded every coign of vantage and safety, 
averred that Charlestown, whose wooden houses were 
going up to the sky in smoke and flame, added to the 
grandeur of the panorama ; but that spectacle did not 
increase the attractions of the East end of the peninsula 
to those who approached it in the character of actors in 
the scene. Prescott had shown his good sense, when 
he pronounced that a hungry and weary man, who 
had endured a cannonade, was worth more than any 

and one flint. After this the cartridges were to be made up, and this 
occasioned much delay." And yet they were the first to arrive of all the 
reinforcements. 

The ammunition was prepared in camp by the soldiers. David How 
of Haverhill has left a military diary curiously attractive by its meagre 
simplicity. " I have been a Running Ball all day ; " he says on one oc- 
casion* ** I went to prospeck hill after I had done my Stint Running BalL" 
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newcomer, however well he might have slept and break- 
fasted. Some of the regimental leaders missed their 
way. Others showed hesitation, and heard of it after- 
wards to their disadvantage. Many of the privates 
sought shelter after the undignified fashion, or an ex- 
cuse for retiring in the disingenuous pretexts, which 
have been known even among professional armies on 
some of the most famous days in history. They 
straggled, and dispersed themselves behind rocks, hay- 
cocks, and apple-trees; or they went back in large 
groups around any of their comrades who happened to 
be wounded. A captain of Connecticut militia noticed 
that, when he crossed the top of the hill, there was not 
one company except his own in any kind of order, 
although three battalions had started from camp at or 
about the same moment. Those battalions might have 
behaved very differently if the familiar figure of their 
own General of Brigade, or Division, had been there to 
conduct them through the zone of panic into the less in- 
tolerable ordeal of actual combat Putnam, in the short 
intervals between the attacks, galloped back to do what 
he could. His exertions, however, were necessarily in- 
termittent, and his title to command in some cases was 
disputed and denied. Part of the reserves advanced as 
far as the rail-fence, and did the good service which 
might be expected of men who found themselves at 
their posts because they wanted to be there, and not be- 
cause they were told to go ; but the brunt of the last 
onset mainly fell upon those who had been on the spot 
from the very first. Sooner or later, and for the most 
part all too late, four thousand of the colonial troops 
passed over Charlestown Neck ; but, in the opinion of 
Washington, the Americans actually engaged at any 
one period of the day did not exceed fifteen hundred. 

The injunctions both of Prescott and of Howe were 
observed to the letter. Our people came on without dis- 
charging a shot ; and it is hardly too much to say that 
every American bullet told. The front rank of the Brit- 
ish went down close to the wall ; and those who came next 
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behind them were not long in going over it. In another 
moment the whole South side of the redoubt was bris- 
tling with bayonets ; while, with their backs set against 
the opposite parapet, those colonists, who had a pinch 
of powder remaining, fired it off at the closest quarters. 
And then all was over. Without lead or steel, resistance 
would have been impossible even against soldiers of a 
very inferior sort to those who now were scrambling 
across the earthworks by hundreds. It was at this 
point of the battle that the Fifth Fusiliers were pro- 
nounced by a high authority to have " behaved the best, 
and suffered the most ; " which was already an old story 
with that glorious regiment. Captain Harris, the young 
fellow who had been so keen to fight, was one of them ; 
and when he was carried off the field to be trepanned. 
Lord Rawdon, no bad substitute, succeeded him in the 
command of his company. Among the foremost was 
Major Pitcairn, — the officer who at sunrise on the nine- 
teenth of April had given the word to fire on Lexington 
Common, and whose noble and amiable disposition has 
been scrupulously recognised by American historians. 
He had been wounded twice before in the course of the 
afternoon ; and he now died with four balls in his body, 
having spent his latest breath in calling on his men to 
show what the Marines could do,* Other gallant lead- 
ers at Bunker's Hill, after seeing the battle through, fell 
in the very moment of success. Colonel Abercrombie, 
who had charge of the Grenadiers, was taken down to 
the boats mortally hurt, and feverishly entreating his 
comrades not to hang his old friend rutnam, because 
he was a brave fellow. 
Whatever foolish and wrong things had been written 

^ A youth named Oldfield, who had attached himself to Pitcairn, also 
received two wounds; but he lived to fight again, and often again, by sea 
and land as an officer in the famous corps with which at Bunker's Hill he 
had served as a volunteer. Fourteen years afterwards, at St. Jean d'Acre, 
he was interred in the trenches by the French, with his sword upon him, 
as a mark of esteem and admiration; and Napoleon, when a prisoner on 
board the Northumberland, spoke to the Marine officers of his extraordi- 
nary valour. 
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or spoken before the event, there was no cruelty, and 
no want of chivalry, between adversaries who had looked 
so close in each other's eyes. Within the circuit of the 
rampart the garrison left more dead than wounded upon 
the ground. But the first few minutes after an escalade 
cannot be regulated by the laws of a tournament ; and 
determined men, who resist to the last, do so with the 
knowledge that they must take their chance of what 
will happen while blood is hot, and the issue still doubt- 
ful. The wonder was that so many of the defenders 
went off alive and free ; but the dry loose earth rose in 
clouds of dust, and in rear of the redoubt the inter- 
mingled throng of friends and foes was so dense that 
the British did not venture to fire. Prescott walked 
quietly through the tumult, parrying thrusts with his 
sword, much as his grandson's narrative describes Her- 
nando Cortes on a certain day in the Great Square of 
Mexico. Thirty of his people were picked up by the 
British, badly injured though still living, and were not 
claimed as prisoners in the despatches. On no occa- 
sion has it been more signally proved than at Bunker's 
Hill how all but impossible it is to captiu'e those who do 
not wish to surrender.^ 

It would have gone harder with the men from the 
fortification if the men at the rail-fence had behaved 
less stoutly. They stood until the retiring garrison had 
passed beyond the right of their line. Then they gave 
ground with a coolness and deliberation most creditable 
to young troops whose flank had been turned, and who 
were now learning that the first ten minutes of a retreat 
are sometimes more dangerous than the whole of a 
battle. For when the American array had disentangled 
itself from the mass of enemies, and presented a clear 
and safe mark, the worst moment of the day began. 
The volleys of the British infantry, and the salvoes from 

^ Gage, in his official letter, speaks of " thirty found wounded in the 
field, three of which are since dead." Some months afterwards special 
account was taken of ten among their number ; and seven of the ten were 
no longer aliye. 
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ship and battery in flank and rear, were not soon for- 
gotten by those who were exposed to them. "The 
brow of Bunker's Hill," we are told, " was a place of 
great slaughter." It was there that Putnam, in lan- 
guage which came perilously near a breach of the rule 
against swearing in the Military Regulations of Massa- 
chusetts, adjured the colonists to make a stand and give 
them one shot more. Pomeroy, without a sword, but 
with a broken musket in his hand which did as well, 
took upon himself to see that his younger countrymen 
marched steadily past the point of danger. Warren 
never left the redoubt ; for he fell where he had fought, 
and he was buried where he had fallen : a bright figure, 
passing out of an early chapter of the great story as un- 
expectedly and irrevocably as Mercutio from the play.^ 
Pomeroy lamented that on a day wlfen Warren, — ar- 
dent, hopeful, and eloquent, — had fallen, he himself, 
" old and useless," escaped unhurt. He had not long 
to wait. Having resigned his post of Brigadier-General, 
for which he no longer felt himself fit, Pomeroy became 
a regimental officer and, with his seventy years upon 
him, went campaigning in the Jerseys. A course of 
bivouacs brought him a pleurisy ; and he died for Amer- 
ica just as certainly as if, like his young friend, he had 
been shot through the head at Bunker's Hill. 

A hundred and fifteen Americans lay dead across the 
threshold of their country. Their wounded numbered 
three hundred. Of six American cannon one was with 
difficulty dragged back to Cambridge; and under the 
circumstances even that was much. The British gave 
their own loss at a thousand and forty, of whom ninety- 
two bore the King's commission. That striking dispro- 
portion between leaders and followers was due to the 
gallantry of our oflScers, and the fatally discriminating 
aim of the minute-men. It reflected nothing whatever 

1 Massachusetts Congress, June 19, 1775: "That three o'clock be 
assigned for the choice of a President of this Congress in the room of the 
Honourable Joseph Warren, supposed to be killed at the battle of Bunker's 
HilL" 
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upon the conduct of the soldiers. Burgoyne indeed, in 
the first moment of surprise and pity, wrote home that 
the zeal and intrepidity of the commanders was ill sec- 
onded by the private men, among whom " discipline, not 
to say courage, was wanting ; " but in after days, when 
something of the same kind was alleged in the House 
of Commons, he indignantly refuted the charge. It 
may be presumed that, on thinking it over, he arrived 
at the conclusion that troops who, after losing three 
men out of every seven, walked up to the hostile in- 
trenchments without breaking step or snapping a flint, 
had earned their day's pav honestly, if ever soldiers did. 
Our officers had lookea for an easy victory, and had 
given much too free an expression to their anticipations. 
When the hour came they did not fight like braggarts ; 
and they now manfully admitted that they had an ad- 
versary with whom it was an honour to measure them- 
selves. ** Damn the rebels, they would not flinch," was 
a form of words in which the most prejudiced subaltern 
paid his tribute to the colonists; and veterans of the 
royal army unanimously agreed that the affair had been 
more serious than anything which they had seen at Min- 
den, or had been told about Fontenoy.* A string of 
chaises and chariots, sent down to the water-side by the 
Loyalists of the City, filed slowly back through the streets. 
" In the first carriage was Major Williams, bleeding and 
dying, and three dead captains of the Fifty-second Regi- 
ment. The second contained four dead officers ; and 
this scene continued until Sunday morning, before all 
the wounded private men could be brought to Boston." ^ 
But the result of the engagement was small in compari- 
son to the slaughter. General Gage was still on the 
wrong side of Charlestown Neck, looking across it at 
a range of heights stronger by nature, and much more 
elaborately fortified, than that grass-grown upland which 

1 American Archives^ from June 1 8, 1775, onward through July. It 
is noticeable, there and elsewhere, how habitually Minden was quoted as 
the standard of desperate fighting. 

' Lieutenant Clarke s Narrative^ 
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was Strewn so thickly with the flower of his army. It 
was a poor consolation to know that, as Nathanael Greene 
put it, the colonists were always ready to sell him another 
hill at the same price. Burgoyne told the Ministry, 
plainly and at once, that the main position held by the 
enemy could not be carried by assault, and that, if the 
British garrison was ever to leave Boston, it must go 
by water ; and Howe, who had been deeper in the 
carnage than either Gage or Burgoyne, and whose mem- 
ory contained a larger repertory of similar battles to 
compare it with, was never the same man again as when, 
standing on Charlestown beach among his picked com- 
panies, he gave the signal for the first onset. " The sad 
and impressive experience," (so we are told,) " of this 
murderous day sank deep into his mind." After Howe 
had succeeded to the supreme command, it exercised a 
permanent and most potent influence on the operations 
of the war. That joyous confidence, and that eagerness 
to bring matters to an immediate issue, which had been 
his most valuable military endowments, thenceforward 
were apt to fail him at the very moment when they were 
especially wanted. Careless as ever of his personal 
safety, he was destined to lose more than one opportu- 
nity of decisive victory by unwillingness to risk his men's 
lives, and his own fame, against an intrenchment with 
American riflemen behind it. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BESIEGERS. THE GARRISON. NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Depression reigned in the beleaguered city; but 
there was no exultation in the camp of the besiegers. 
In war as in politics, the morrow of an epoch-making 
event is not always a season of exhilaration. There is 
weariness and disappointment, and a consciousness that 
the thing has been incompletely done, and an uneasy 
suspicion that it had better never have been attemptea. 
Bunker's Hill, next morning and for years to come, pre- 
sented to the colonists who had taken a share in it the 
aspect of something very much short of a Marathon. 
Contemporary accounts of the action, it has been justly 
said, were in a tone of apology or even of censure.^ 
The affair produced a whole sheaf of court-martials ; no 
one stepped forward to claim the credit of it ; and, (what 
in New England was a more significant omission,) 
more than one Seventeenth of June came and went 
without a proposal being made to keep the day as an 
anniversary. The patriots had expected from the enter- 
prise tactical advantages which it was not capable of 
yielding ; and they did not yet perceive that, in its 
indirect results, it had been the making of their cause. 
The importance of what had happened was detected by 
their adversaries, and the most accurately by those who 
knew the country best. A gallant Loyalist of Massa- 
chusetts, who fought so well for King George that he 
rose to be a full General in the British army, regarded 
Bunker's Hill as a transaction which controlled every- 
thing that followed. " You could not," he would say to 

^ This IS one of the many points acutely perceived, and powerfully illoft- 
trated, by Mr. Frothingham in his Suge of Boston, 

3«8 
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his friends on the other side, "have succeeded without 
it. Something in the then state of parties was indispen- 
sable to fix men somewhere, and to show the planters of 
the South that Northern people were in earnest That, 
that did the business for you." * " The rebels," Gage 
wrote a week after the battle, " are shown not to be the 
disorderly rabble too many have supposed. In all their 
wars agamst the French they have showed no such con- 
duct and perseverance as they do now. They do not see 
that they have exchanged liberty for tyranny. No people 
were ever governed more absolutely than the American 
provinces now are ; and no reason can be given for their 
submission but that it is a tyranny which they have 
erected themselves." ^ 

There was justice in these conclusions, though they 
were not expressed in friendly words. Bunker's Hill 
had exhibited the Americans to all the world as a peo- 
ple to be courted by allies, and counted with by foes ; 
and it had done them the yet more notable service of 
teaching them some home-truths. It was a marvel that 
so many armed citizens had been got together so quickly, 
and a still greater marvel that they had stayed together 
so long. Even a Cabinet Minister could not now deny 
that as individuals they possessed the old courage of their 
race. They had displayed, moreover, certain military 
qualities of a new and special type, such as were naturally 
developed by the local and historical conditions under 
which they had been born and bred. But no one who 
passed the early hours of that summer afternoon on the 
hill over Charlestown, and still more no one who wit- 
nessed the state of things in rear of the position and 
among the headquarters staff at Cambridge, could be 
blind to the conviction that a great deal would have to 
be done, and undone, before the colonies were able to 
hold the field throughout the protracted struggle which 
was now inevitable. The material was there, — excel- 
lent, abundant, and ductile, — of a national army with 

^ The account of General John G)ffin in Sabine's Zj>yalists ; yoL ii., p. 335. 
' Gage to Dartmouth; Dartmouth A/SS., vol. ii., p. 320. 
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features of its own deeply marked ; but to mould that 
material into shape was a task which would have to be 
pursued under difficulties of unusual complexity. The 
artificer was already found. A second Continental Con- 
gress had assembled at Philadelphia on the tenth of 
May ; and Colonel Washington, who from that day for- 
ward attended the sittings in his uniform, was Chairman 
of all the Committees appointed to deal with military 
questions. Just before the battle took place, John 
Adams, — resolved to show that New Englanders would 
welcome a Virginian as their general, if a Virginian was 
the right man, — proposed that the assemblage of troops 
then besieging Boston should be adopted by Congress 
as a Continental Army, and indicated Colonel Washing- 
ton as the ofiicer best fitted to command it. 

The suggestion was very generally approved, and in 
the end unanimously accepted. Washington was nom- 
inated as chief '' of all the forces then raised, or that 
should be raised thereafter, in the United Colonies, or 
that should voluntarily offer their service for the defence 
of American liberty." There was no stint in the terms 
of his commission ; and he assumed the trust in a spirit 
that was a pledge of the manner in which he would ful- 
fil it He did not make a pretence of begging off ; but 
once for all, and in simple and solemn terms, he desired 
his colleagues to note that he thought himself unequal 
to the charge with which he was honoured. He refused 
a salary, but agreed to take his actual personal expenses ; 
and the accounts which he thenceforward kept for the 
information of Congress are a model for gentlemen who 
have nothing in the world to do except to post up their 
household and stable books. It was a fine example, and 
one which, as the war progressed and brought corruption 
in its train, was every year more sorely needed. But 
Washington, according to his own views of what made 
life best worth having, surrendered that for which he 
would not have been compensated by the emoluments 
of a Marlborough. " I am now," he said to his brother, 
" to bid adieu to you, and to every kind of domestic 
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ease, for a while. I am embarked on a wide ocean, 
boundless in its prospect, and in which perhaps no safe 
harbour is to be found.'' Mrs. Washington, like a true 
wife, took care to destroy before her death whatever 
written matter her husband had intended for her eyes 
alone; but she made an exception in the case of the 
letter announcing the news of his appointment. The 
world can read that letter as a whole, and it should never 
be read otherwise.^ 

Washington was the prototype of those great American 
generals in the War of Secession who, after receiving a 
thorough military education, retired into civil life because 
they loved it, or because the army in time of peace did 
not aCFord scope for their energies. Grant, Thomas, and 
Sherman had all been trained at West Point, had all 
served long enough to make themselves into practical 
soldiers, and had all left soldiering in order to seek more 
congenial or profitable work in other callings. Sheridan, 
alone among the Federal commanders of the first order, 
had a continuous military career ; but he was too young 
to have gone from the army before the Civil War broke 
out. There had been no West Point for Washington ; 
but the school which he had attended was not lax nor 
luxurious. Carrying his own knapsack ; steering through 
floating ice a raft of logs which he had hewn with his 
own hatchet; outwitting murderous Indians whom he 
was too humane to shoot when he had them at his mercy ; 
and then, after he had penetrated the secrets of the 
wilderness, applying his knowledge to the demands of 
active service against the French enemy, — he learned 
as much as his famous successors ever gathered in the 
classes of their Academy, or in their Mexican campaigns. 
Like them, he laid aside his sword, after he had proved 
it. Like them he resumed it at the call of duty. Like 
them he was not less of a soldier, and much more of a 
statesman and administrator, than if he had spent the 
whole of his early manhood in the superintendence of a 
provincial arsenal, or in the blockhouse of a frontier fort. 

^ The Writings of George Washington^ by Jared Sparks ; vol. iii., p. 2. 
vou I. Y 
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When Washington entered the boundaries of Massa- 
chusetts it became evident that the confidence evinced 
towards him by the representatives of New England at 
Philadelphia was shared by the great majority of their 
countrymen. The Provincial Assembly presented him 
with a congratulatory Address, and did not hesitate to 
admit, in the most uncompromising language, the ardu- 
ous nature of the work which he had before him. Their 
troops, they confessed, were inexperienced and untrained, 
and required to be instructed in the most elementary obli- 
gations of the soldier. " The youth of the army," they 
said, " are not impressed with the absolute necessity of 
cleanliness in their dress and lodging, of continual exer- 
cise and strict temperance, to preserve them from dis- 
eases frequently prevailing in camps, especially among 
those who from their childhood have been used to a 
laborious life." On arriving at Cambridge the Com- 
mander-in-Chief discovered a condition of matters for 
which his recollections of early colonial warfare had 
only in part prepared him. " I found," he said, " a 
mixed multitude of people under very little discipline, 
order, or government" It was true that they knew how 
to shoot ; but, taking the force round, they had only nine 
cartridges a man. One other military accomplishment 
they possessed, and they had exercised it to good pur- 
pose. From the brigadiers downward they all could dig ; 
and in a marvellously short space of time they had thrown 
up a semi-circle of forts, extending over a front of ten 
miles, which effectually enclosed the garrison of Boston 
on the side of the mainland. Their industry in this de- 
partment took no account of Sundays, and had some- 
thing to do with that want of external smartness which 
attracted the unfavourable attention of their provincial 
Congress. General Putnam for instance, who held that 
every virtue, even the second on the list, had its times 
and seasons, was toiling at the intrenchments of Prospect 
Hill on the morning of the eighteenth of June in the 
same clothes as he had worn on the sixteenth, and 
through the dust and smoke of the battle of the seven- 
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teenth. In answer to a sympathetic inquirer he allowed 
that he had not washed for eight and forty hours. 

But by the end of June the immediate danger was over. 
The works had been so aptly planned, and so vigorously 
prosecuted, that the steady labour of another week 
rendered them as good as impregnable. Towards the 
North, the key of the position was Prospect Hill; or 
Mount Pisgah, as these sons of Puritans preferred to 
call it when they surveyed from its commanding sum- 
mit that which they now, in all the confidence of victory, 
regarded as the Promised City. At Roxbury to the South, 
opposite Boston Neck, the ground was rocky, and the 
American engineers had made the most of their advan- 
tages. "Roxbury," an observer wrote, "is amazingly 
strong. It would puzzle ten thousand troops to go through 
it." Washington was able to muster fifteen thousand sol- 
diers fit for duty ; too few, and too new, for an attempt 
upon the British lines ; but, as long as he could keep his 
numbers undiminished, amply sufficient to guard his own. 
There was a breathing space, and he turned it to profit. 
In his first General Order he reminded the troops that 
they were now a national army. " It is to be hoped," 
he wrote, " that all distinctions of colonies will be laid 
aside, so that one and the same spirit may animate the 
whole, and the only contest be who shall render the most 
essential service to the great common cause in which 
we are all engaged." He distributed the regiments into 
brigades and divisions, under the best commanders 
whom he could obtain ; or at all events under the least 
bad of those whom he was obliged to take. Some gen- 
erals were imposed upon him by the very circumstances 
which made them unsuitable, or intractable. He could 
not get quit of Ward, who was strong in the universal 
respect acquired by his all too ancient services. Charles 
Lee, whose pretensions and plausibilities, not yet brought 
to the proof, gained him an undeserved reputation in 
that homely civilian army, had usurped, and for many 
months continued to occupy, the secure ground of a man 
supposed to be indispensable. But in Greene and Putnam, 

Ya 
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Sullivan and Thomas, Washington had coadjutors of 
whom the first became, ere very long, equal to any re- 
sponsibility which could be imposed upon him, and the 
others were thoroughly at home in every position below 
the highest 

The motley host, all alive with independence and 
individuality, was housed in appropriate fashion. A 
pleasing representation of what he saw on the hillsides 
to the West of Boston has been left by the Reverend 
William Emerson, of Concord : the member of a family 
where good writing was hereditary, and in which, two 
generations after, it became united to lofty thought and 
a teeming imagination. " It is very diverting," the min- 
ister said, "to walk among the camps. They are as 
different in their form as the owners are in their dress ; 
and every tent is a portraiture of the temper and taste 
of the persons who encamp in it. Some are made of 
boards, and some of sailcloth. Again, others are made 
of stone and turf, brick or brush. Some are thrown up 
in a hurry; others curiously wrought with doors and 
windows, done with wreaths and withes, in the manner 
of a basket. Some are your proper tents and marquees, 
looking like the regular camp of the enemy. I think 
this great variety is rather a beauty than a blemish in 
the army." 

In the eyes of the Commander-in-Chief, however, 
there was a limit to the advantages of the picturesque. 
The troops might lodge themselves according to their 
fancy ; but he was determined that their superiors should 
have a voice in settling how they were to be clothed. 
The men provided their own raiment; and they were 
perpetually trading and swapping their habiliments, and 
even their accoutrements, or they would not have been 
New Englanders.^ Those who possessed a uniform 

^ All through the siege, and for some time afterwards, David How's 
Diary gives a minute account of the traffic which went on in the canton- 
ments. 

''Feb. 3, 1776. I drawd a pare of Breaches out of the Stores price 
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had not yet learned to take a pride in it, as was shown 
on the seventeenth of June by some Connecticut troops 
who behaved very creditably in the battle. "We 
marched," their commander wrote, " with our frocks 
and trowsers on over our other clothes, (for our com- 
pany is in blue, turned up with red,) for we were loath 
to expose ourselves by our dress." Washington re- 
ported to Congress that the provision of some sort of 
Regulation costume was an urgent necessity. " A num- 
ber of hunting shirts, not less than ten thousand, would 
remove this difficulty in the cheapest and quickest man- 
ner. I know nothing in a speculative view more trivial, 
yet which if put in practice would have a happier ten- 
dency to unite the men, and abolish those provincial 
distinctions which lead to jealousy and dissatisfaction." 
Meanwhile he did his best, with the store of finery which 
was at his disposal, to establish the outward signs of a 
military hierarchy. Under a General Order, Serjeants 
were to carry a stripe of red cloth on the right shoulder, 
and Corporals one of green. A field officer mounted a 
red cockade, and a Captain a yellow cockade. Generals 
were desired to wear a pink riband, and Aides-de-camp 
a green riband ; while the person of the Commander-in- 
Chief was marked by a light blue sash worn across his 
breast between coat and waistcoat. As long as the head 
of the army was Washington, he needed no insignia to 
distinguish him. Whether on foot or in the saddle, 
wherever his blue coat with buff facings was 'seen, — on 
a Sunday parade, or as he galloped through the bullets 
to meet, and lead back into the fire, a retreating regi- 

** Feb. 6. I let David Chandler have my Breaches that I drawd out of 
the Stores. 

*^ Feb. 26. I sold my Cateridge box for 4* d^ Lawfull money. 

"March 12. William Parker made me a pair of Half Boots. I sold 
William Parker my old Half Boots for Two Shillings and yi, 

" May 27. William Parker made me a pare of Shoes." It may be 
mentioned that Parker was a private in the same company as the writer. 

** Jnne 29. I went to for teag *' (fatigue) '' this Day. I bought a pare 
of trottses of Sergt- Gamble price 9^. I sold A pare of Trouses To Nathan 
Peabody price lOf." 
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ment, — he looked, every one of his many inches, the 
king of men that nature had made him. Those on 
whom his countenance was turned in battle, in council* 
or in friendly intercourse, never doubted that the mind 
within was worthy of that stately presence. '' I was 
struck with General Washington," wrote Mrs. Adams 
to her husband. '' You had prepared me, but I thought 
the half was not told me. Dignity, with ease and com- 
placency, the gentleman and the soldier, look agreeably 
blended in him. Modesty marks every line and feature 
of his face." 

On grounds of policy, and from the bent of his dispo- 
sition, the Commander-in-Chief missed no opportunity 
for such spectacles and pageants as the exigencies of 
the time allowed. " There is g^eat overturning in the 
camp," Emerson wrote, "as to order and regularity. 
New Lords, new laws. The Generals Washington and 
Lee are upon the lines every day. New orders from 
his Excellency are read to the respective regiments 
every morning after prayers." One of those Orders 
required and expected of all officers and soldiers, not 
engaged on actual duty, a punctual attendance at Divine 
Service, to implore the blessings of Heaven upon the 
means used for the public safety and defence. These 
religious gatherings were occasionally enlivened by a 
touch of genial enthusiasm. On the eighteenth of July 
a message from Congress was read to the troops on 
Prospect Hill ; " after which an animated and pathetic 
address was made by the Chaplain to General Putnam's 
regiment, and was succeeded by a pertinent prayer. 
General Putnam gave the signal, and the whole army 
shouted their loud Amen by three cheers ; immediately 
on which a cannon was fired from the fort, and the 
standard lately sent to General Putnam flourished in 
the air." On the banner was inscribed a short and 
telling Latin phrase, implying that He who had brought 
the fathers across the ocean would not forget the chil- 
dren.* Against one ceremony which, it is to be feared, 

1 « Qtti Tranitulit Sustinet" 
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was more popular among New England troops than any 
other, Washington set his face resolutely ; for he would 
not permit them to bum the Pope. There were so few 
Catholics in the army that the General did not refer to 
their presence as a reason for disappointing his soldiers 
of a treat which they had so often relished in their na- 
tive villages. He based his decision on the importance 
to the colonies of doing nothing to alienate the French 
Canadians, whose friendship and alliance the statesmen 
at Philadelphia had not yet despaired of securing. 

Washington knew that something more than sermons 
and celebrations was required to make an aggregation 
of human beings into an obedient army. " The strictest 
government/' said Mr. Emerson, ''is taking place, and 
great distinction is made between officers and soldiers. 
Every one is made to know his place, and keep in it." 
Discipline and morality were maintained and vindicated 
with less of indulgence and connivance, but with a far 
smaller amount of cruelty, than prevailed in European 
camps. Loose women were expelled from the lines, 
marauding was severely checked, and corporal punish- 
ments were inflicted ; though, (in a community where 
everything was regulated on Scriptural precedents,) the 
number of lashes appears never to have exceeded thirty- 
nine.^ Rogues were in terror, and laggards found it 
their interest to bestir themselves ; but honest fellows 
who did not shirk their duty enjoyed life as it never has 
been enjoyed in any campaign, the familiar details of 

^ " Feb. 7. This Day two men In Cambridge got a bantering who 
would Drink the most, and they Drinkd so much That one of them Died 
In About one houre or two after. 

" Feb. lo. There was two women Drumd out of Camp this fore noon. 
That man was Buried that killed himself drinking. 

" March 27. There was four of Capt, Willey*s men Whept, the first fif- 
teen stripes for denying his Deuty : the 2^ 39 stripes for Stealing and de- 
serting : 3^^ 10 lashes for getting Drunk and Denying Duty : ^ 20 lashes 
Denying his Duty and geting Drunk. 

" May I. One of Cap** Pharinton's men Was whipt 20 lashes for being 
absent at rool Call without Leave. 

*' May 26. This Night Mical Bary was whipt 39 Stripes for being 
absent at rool Call" 
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which have been noted with equal minuteness. All 
arrangements which bore upon the health and the com- 
forts of the private men were diligently taken in jiand 
by their commander. Regimental officers were made 
answerable for seeing that every dwelling, where soldiers 
lived, was cleaned every morning. Camp kitchens were 
built; very great care was given to the cookery; and 
there was plenty to cook. " I doubt not," King George 
wrote to Lord Dartmouth, "but the twenty thousand 
provincials are a magnified force occasioned oy the fears 
of the correspondent. Should the numbers prove true 
it would be highly fortunate, as so large a corps must 
soon retire to their respective homes for want of sub- 
sistence." But there was very little prospect of such 
a termination to the war ; for the Provincial Assembly 
was determined that the defenders of the colony should 
be well on the right side of starvation. The Massachu- 
setts soldier received every day a pound of bread, half 
a pound of beef, and half a pound of pork, together 
with a pint of milk, a quart of " good spruce or malt 
beer," and a gill of peas or beans. A pound and a 
quarter of salt fish was substituted for the meat on one 
day in the seven. Every week there were served out 
half a dozen ounces of butter, and half a pint of vinegar, 
(if vinegar was to be had,) to each of the men, and one 
pound of good common soap among six of them. Nor 
was that all. Supplies poured into the camp ; and the 
soldiers bought largely and judiciously, eating and drink- 
ing freely of what they could not sell again at a profit 
In the course of eight days the caterer of a single mess 
purchased three barrels of cider ; seven bushels of chest- 
nuts ; four of apples, at twelve shillings a bushel ; and 
a wild turkey for supper, which weighed over seven- 
teen pounds.^ It may safely be said that his Majesty, 
who set a praiseworthy example of abstinence in the 
midst of a gouty generation, would as soon have thought 
of consuming the whole of the daily ration which was 

^ David Ninths Diary ; January 24 to 31, 1776. 
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placed before his rebellious subjects as of adopting their 
political tenets. 

Within the city good eating was almost a thing of the 
past. Before the end of July Washington had learned 
that the British troops were insufficiently and badly fed, 
and that their health suffered. Captain Stanley, who 
as a son of Lord Derby would command the best which 
might be had for money, mentioned in a letter that he 
had only tasted fresh meat twice since his arrival in 
Boston.* The wounded men, he said, recovered very 
slowly indeed upon a diet which, even if no battle had 
taken place, would soon have filled the hospitals. A 
local merchant, — writing to his brother with a latitude 
of virulence which, in times of danger and discord, 
civilian partisans too often allow themselves, — stated 
positively that, when the ammunition in the pouches of 
the rebels on Bunker's Hill was examined, the balls 
were found to be poisoned ; but no military man either 
believed, or repeated, a slander quite superfluous for the 
purpose of explaining the high rate of mortality which 
prevailed io the garrison. Our soldiers took what came 
as the fortune of war ; and the fortune of war was very 
hard. Sick or well, whole or hurt, they had nothing to 
eat but salt pork and peas, with an occasional meal of 
fish. " An egg was a rarity," and their wretched diet 
was never mended by so much as a vegetable or a drop 
of milk. What fresh beef there was in the town had 
been obtained by slaughtering milch cows which could 
not have been kept alive in the increasing dearth of 
forage. The daily deaths never sank below ten, and 
sometimes rose to thirty. From July onwards, to pre- 
vent discouragement, no bells were allowed to toll. As 
summer changed to autumn, and autumn to winter, the 
distress, sharp everywhere, became extreme in private 

^ According to the American satirists the Commander-in-Chief himself 
was no better off than his regimental officers. In a contemporary poem 
Gage is represented as exclaiming : — 

"Three weeks ; — Ye Gods ! nay, three long years it seems 
Since roast beef I have touched, except in dreams.'' 
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families ; and those were not few, for between six and 
seven thousand of the population had remained in the 
town. Fresh meat in July cost fifteen pence a pound ; 
and by the middle of December that price had to be 
paid for salt provisions.* The King's stores ran so very 
short that no flour or pulse could be spared for the use of 
non-combatants. It was bitterly cold, and all the fuel had 
been burned away. That want was met by an expedient 
which excited painful feelings among the Loyalist exiles 
across the ocean,* and was a cruel sight indeed for peo- 
ple who were still in their native city because they loved 
it so that they could not bear to leave it. All of Charles- 
town which had survived the conflagration was first 
pulled down, and issued to the regiments for firewood ; 
and then the troops proceeded to help themselves from 
the fences of the Boston gardens, and the doors and 
rafters of the Boston houses. The British General sent 
the Provost Marshal on his rounds, accompanied by an 
executioner, and armed with powers to hang on the spot 
any man who was caught in the act of wrecking a dwell- 
ing house; but the authorities continued to do on a 
system that which the soldiers had begun under the spur 
of necessity. A hundred wooden buildings were marked 
for demolition ; and hatchet and crow-bar were steadily 
plied, until the arrival of a fleet of colliers from the 
Northern English ports spared Boston any further taste 
of the destiny which had overtaken her humble neighbour 
beyond the ferry. 

it was sad work at the best ; and all the more hate- 

1 After the inyestment of the town commenced, Captain Harris, " as 
good a beef-eater as any belonging to His Majesty," sorely resented the 
want of fresh meat ; and be made himself a garden in order to provide the 
mess with vegetables. "Such salad! Such excellent greens the young 
turnip-tops make ! Then the spinach, and radishes, with the cucumbers, 
beans and peas promised so well," as a future relish to the salt provisions. 
Before ever his garden-produce came to maturity, Harris was seriously 
wounded at Bunker's Hilt. " As a sick person," he then wrote, "I am con- 
fined to broth alone; but broth of salt pork 1 We ourselves get a piece of 
an old ox, or cow, at the rate of fourteen times ai much as we paid last 



summer." 



• CurwtfCi Journal ; Feb. 15, 1776, 
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ful to Bostonians because it afforded a pretext for 
mortifying the richer members of the popular party 
whose circumstances had enabled them to leave the 
town, and those poorer patriots who had no choice but 
to stay there. A fine old elm, which went by the name 
of Liberty Tree, had during ten years served the public 
as a rallying place for political gatherings. Fourteen 
cords of firewood were now obtained from the ven- 
erable trunk. Sons of Liberty, all the continent over, 
consoled themselves by knowing, or at all events by 
believing, that a soldier had met his death in falling 
from the branches while engaged upon what they re- 
garded as an act of sacrilege.^ It was perhaps too much 
to expect that the noteworthy tree would be spared 
in the hour of retribution by redcoats who had so 
often been roundly abused beneath its spreading foli- 
age; but far worse things were done with much less ex- 
cuse. The old North Church had stood for a hundred 
years, and, relatively to the duration of the city, was as 
much a piece of antiquity as St. Albans Abbey or 
Beverley Minster. It was now taken down and sent in 
smoke, with all its memories and associations, up the 
chimneys of a hundred barrack-rooms. The steeple 

^ The catastrophe was celebrated in the kind of verses which some- 
body at all times can be found to write, and which, during a period of 
national excitement, even sensible men contrive to read. 

"Each, axe in hand, attacked the honoured tree. 
Swearing eternal war with Liberty. 
But e'er it fell, not mindless of its wrong. 
Avenged it took one destined head along. 
A Tory soldier on its topmost limb, — 
The genius of the shade looked stem at him. 
And marked him out that self-same hour to dine 
Where unsnuflfed lamps bum low at Pluto's shrine." 

There were smaller Liberty Trees in other quarters of the city. On 
May 4, 1766, John Adams wrote : — 

*^ Sunday. Retuming from meeting this morning I saw for the first time 
a likely young button-wood tree, lately planted on a triangle made by 
ttiree roads. The tree is well set, well guarded, and has on it an inscription, 

' The tree of Liberty, and curseid is he who cuts this tree I ' 
What will be the consequences of this thought ? I hear that some persons 
grumble, and threaten to girdle it" 
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of the West Church, built of large timbers, underwent 
the same fate. 

Little love was lost between the British authorities 
and the minister and deacons of the old South Church, 
which had been frequently lent to the patriots for town- 
meetings. The parsonage was destroyed, mercifully and 
at once ; but the church was treated as too bad for burn- 
ing. The nave was made over to the cavalry as a place 
in which to exercise recruits on horse-back. Pulpit 
and seats were cut in pieces. Elarth and gravel were 
spread over the floor ; a leaping-bar was set up ; the 
gallery was fitted as a refreshment room for spectators ; 
and the stoves were fed with the contents of a library, 
the pride of the connection to whom the chapel be- 
longed. The responsibility for this desecration, justly 
or unjustly, was laid at the doors of General Burgoyne. 
He had offended a people with quick tongues, and long 
memories. Two years afterwards, when he entered 
Boston as a prisoner, he called the attention of his 
staff to a public building beneath which they were 
passing, as having been formerly the residence of the 
Governor ; and a voice in the crowd quietly observed that, 
when they got round the next comer, they would see 
the Riding-schooL Burgoyne took that remark like 
a man who loved a jest ; but he subsequently confessed 
that at another point of his route, he had been for a 
moment disconcerted by learning that the first sentence 
which he was known to have uttered after reaching 
America had not yet been forgotten. As the procession 
filed with difficulty through the ranks of a populace, 
good-humoured, but obtrusively curious, an old lady 
called out from the top of a shed : '' Make way ! Make 
way ! Give the General elbow-room ! " 

It was a miserable life inside Boston for troops who 
had sailed from England in the belief that they were to 
take part in a triumphant, and leisurely, progress through 
a series of rich and repentant provinces. The horses 
soon became useless from want of food ; a circumstance 
always predominant among the material causes which 
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destroy the efBciency of a blockaded army. Moral 
deterioration began to be observed among the soldiers, 
whose spring and energy were slowly and stealthily un- 
dermined by the depressing character of the existence 
which they were condemned to lead. No one could 
show himself outside the earthworks without having a 
bullet through him ; and the men on guard within them 
carried their lives in their hand at every moment. 
Generals bred in the traditions of European warfare 
complained of the proceedings of the colonists as un- 
generous and unprofessional. In July and August the 
Southern riflemen marched into Washington's camp, — 
stout hardy men, in white frocks and round hats, — who 
had trudged four, five, or even seven hundred miles to 
have a shot at the regulars ; and who were determined 
not to be baulked of it however much Prince Ferdinand 
and Marshal de Contades, many years back and thou- 
sands of miles away, would have been shocked at such 
a departure from the honourable amenities of a cam- 
paign. On the way North they had shown off their 
skill at a review. One of their companies, while ad- 
vancing in skirmishing order, had put a good propor- 
tion of balls into a mark seven inches broad at a 
distance of two hundred and fifty yards. They now 
posted themselves in ambush, five or six of them behind 
as many neighbouring trees, and watched for a favour- 
able chance at a British sentry as they had been accus- 
tomed to wait upon the movements of a deer in the 
forests of South Carolina. 

Cooped up within two promontories, which were like 
small islands without the security of an insular position, 
our soldiers lost their health and spirits, and after a 
while something of their self-respect. Scurvy showed 
itself; the smallpox raged in the streets and cantonments ; 
and the British commanders were of opinion that Wash- 
ington, on that ground alone, even if he had not still 
better reasons, would think twice and thrice before he 
should assault the town. When winter was half over 
the rank and file no longer retained the smart appear- 
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ance which was then, even more than now, the delight 
of regimental officers. Hats without binding, and shirts 
without frills ; unpowdered hair, unwashed linen, and 
unbuttoned gaiters, formed the subjects of denunciation 
in General Orders ; and, that nothing might be wanting, 
some of the privates went so far as to borrow from the 
enemy that habit which was the least worthy of imita- 
tion, and chewed tobacco when they came on duty. 
The British Commander-in-Chief was far from indiffer- 
ent to these deviations from the recognised standard 
of military perfection ; and he was stem and inflexible 
when the demoralisation, of which they were the symp- 
toms, took the shape of violence and spoliation directed 
against the inhabitants of the city. Subordination was 
preserved, and crime kept in check, by that form of 
punishment which had become so much of an institu- 
tion in our fighting services that officers, who otherwise 
were neither unjust nor unkindly, altogether lost sight 
of the distinction between severity and barbarity. Sen- 
tences were passed, and carried out, of four hundred, 
six hundred, one thousand lashes. 

There was one General in Boston who viewed these 
excesses of rigour with disapprobation. Burgoyne held 
that harshness was seldom required for the government 
of men who were habitually treated by their superiors 
with discrimination and sympathy. He hated flogging. 
Wherever he commanded, he exercised his artistic in- 
genuity in order to find a substitute for that penalty ; 
and when, according to the ideas of the time, it could 
not be dispensed with, he took care that it was inflicted 
in a measure carefully regulated by the gravity of the 
offence. A splendid disciplinarian of the right sort, he 
kept his officers in order, and they liked him all the 
better for it. He had learned by experience that that 
was the surest method of keeping order among the 
privates. According to Burgoyne, the captain and the 
subalterns between them should be acquainted with 
the disposition and the merits of every man in the com- 
pany, and were not to be contented with noting down 
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his height, the girth of his chest, and the number of 
times his name had appeared on the defaulters' list "To 
succeed," he said, " where minds are to be wrought upon 
requires both discernment and labour. Admitting that 
English soldiers are to be treated as thinking beings, the 
reason will appear of getting insight into the character 
of each particular man, and proportioning accordingly 
the degrees of punishment and encouragement." ^ 

Burgoyne now did his best to divert the monotony of 
the siege, and to show the troops that, since good vict- 
uals had run short, their superiors were all the more 
anxious to cater for their amusement. Faneuil Hall, 
where the people had assembled both after the Boston 
Massacre, and before the destruction of the tea, was 
converted into a theatre. The idea of turning the cradle 
of liberty to such a use did not escape censorious com- 
ment; but it must be remembered that Boston was a 
city where it was not easy to find any capacious build- 
ing, sacred or profane, in which a political meeting had 
never been held. The company gave the tragedy of 
Tamerlane ; some modem comedies ; and a piece of oc- 
casion entitled the Blockade, in which the person of 
Washington was caricatured with a flippancy which the 
course of events soon rendered unfashionable even 
among his adversaries. Burgoyne contributed a pro- 
logue, spoken by a very young nobleman who had dis- 
tinguished himself on the seventeenth of June. " Lord 
Rawdon," said Burgoyne, "behaved to a charm. His 
name is established for life." That life was long, and 
so varied and stirring that it reads like the story of as 
many separate men as the three names by which he, 
who lived it, was successively called. Always to the 
front in a fight, and the last in a retreat, Lord Rawdon 
proved himself a brilliant and successful partisan leader 

^ Burgoyne, in the fulness of time, had an able biographer in the late 
Mr. Edward Barrington de Fonblanque. Mr. de Fonblanqne was in our 
own days a wise, perfectly informed, and, (for he was a permanent official 
in the War Department,) a singularly courageous, military reformer. He 
wrote quite as well as might be expected from a nephew of the famous editor 
of the "Examiner." 
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in the war which now was opening. As Lord Moira he 
was an orator for many a long year at Westminster, 
and in the House of Peers of Ireland, as long as Ireland 
had one ; a prominent and a popular statesman ; and a 
good friend of Fox and of liberty, at a time when they 
both wanted friends badly. And far into the next cen- 
tury, as a Governor-General too old to lead his own 
armies. Lord Hastings organised conquest on a scale 
which dazzled his fellow-countrymen, and terrified his em- 
ployers on the board of the East India Company. After 
he had taught a lesson to Nepaul, and had finally and 
effectually broken the power of the Mahrattas, — per- 
haps the greatest single service which our rule has 
conferred on our Eastern dependency, — it may well be 
believed that he but dimly remembered what his sensa- 
tions were when he found himself on the right side of 
the breastwork at Bunker's Hill, with two bullet holes in 
his hat, and his reputation made. 

George the Third was not long in showing what he 
considered to be the practical value of the victory which 
his troops had gained. As soon as the news reached 
Kew he at once desired that General Gage should turn 
over the command to Howe, and sail for England in 
order to inform the Ministry as to what supplies and 
reinforcements the army wanted for carrying on the 
next campaign. It was a kindly pretext, devised to 
spare the feelings of an unprofitable, but a faithful and a 
brave, servant.^ In recalling that ill-starred commander, 
the King acted on his own first, and most just, impres- 
sions. He made up his mind without waiting to read a 
letter containing Burgoyne's enumeration of the points 
wherein Gage failed to resemble Julius Caesar, especially 
in the wise munificence with which the great Roman 
dispensed public money to his deserving lieutenants. 
Burgoyne himself went home in November, having 
been summoned back by royal command because his 
advice was really wanted. Before, however, the two 

^ Not very long ago a gold medal, presented to Gage by the Duke ol 
Cnmberlaikd after Colloden, was sold at auction for 230^ 
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Generals departed from Boston they were engaged on 
one more joint literary undertaking. Washington had 
addressed to the British Commander-in-Chief a remon- 
strance against the denial to American officers, who had 
been taken prisoners, of the privileges and alleviations 
due to their rank. Gage's reply was worded by Bur- 
goyne. ** Britons," he wrote, " ever pre-eminent in 
mercy, have overlooked the criminal in the captive. 
Your prisoners, whose lives by the law of the land are 
destined to the cord, have hitherto been treated with 
care and kindness ; — indiscriminately, it is true, for I 
acknowledge no rank that is not derived from the King." 
The author might well have stopped here ; but the op- 
portunity was irresistible, and he proceeded to inflict upon 
Washington, as a person only too likely to need it, a lec- 
ture on the obligation of scrupulous truthfulness. When 
the rough copy had been fairly written out, the letter was 
addressed to George Washington, Esquire; and the 
notoriety obtained by this superscription is the cause that 
the effusion itself, unfortunately for Burgoyne, has been 
more read than all his dramas and epilogues together. 

The authorities in England had not foreseen the pri- 
vations which our troops in Boston were so early called 
upon to endure. It was difficult to understand that the 
army of a great sea-power, strongly established in a sea- 
port town, would at the very commencement of hostili- 
ties be faring no better than the sailors on board an 
ill-found East Indiaman in the last days of a long voyage. 
The crops and live-stock, on the islands alone, might have 
been counted upon to stave off scurvy until such time 
as the harbour was crowded with provision-ships attracted 
from far and near by the prospect of a splendid market. 
But, upon her own element. Great Britain was poorly 
served ; and, in a species of warfare where personal quali- 
ties went for everything, the skill, the energy, and the 
daring were to a preponderating degree on the side of 
the insurgents. On the fifteenth of July the colonels of 
American regiments were directed to report the names 

VOL. I. z 
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of men in their respective corps who were expert in the 
management of whaleboats.^ The House of Commons 
which, in spite of all that Charles Fox could say, had 
insisted on driving New England fishermen from the 

f)rosecution of their calling, had made it certain that the 
ist of the volunteers would in every case be a long one. 
A large fleet of these boats had already been brought 
overland from Cape Cod, and from the towns lying be- 
tween that point and Boston. The vessels were fitted 
out in the Cambridge, and the Mystic, rivers, and before 
another week was over they were busy in the bay. 
Thenceforward the men in the garrison got no fresh 
food, and the horses neither fresh nor dry. The colo- 
nists seized what remained of the flocks and herds. 
They cut the standing grass, and loaded up their barges 
from the hay-ricks. They came off the best in their en- 
counters with the British soldier, who could do himself 
little justice in operations for which he had not been 
trained ; and in which, as he complained, assistance and 
guidance did not come from the quarter where he had a 
right to look for them. " The Admiral," so a General 
wrote, " must take to himself a great share of our inac- 
tivity, our disgrace, and our distress. The glaring facts 
are not to be concealed ; that many vessels have been 
taken, officers killed, men made prisoners; that large 
numbers of swift boats have been supplied to the enemy, 
in which they have insulted and plundered islands im- 
mediately under the protection of our ships, and at noon- 
day landed in force and set fire to the light-house almost 
under the guns of two or three men of war." * 

For the British squadron was not efficient. It had 
been put in commission, and despatched to America, 

"^American Archives, Writings of George Washington; toI. iii, Ap- 
pendix X. 

* When Judge Curwen, the Massachusetts Loyalist, was travelling in the 
West of England, they pointed out to him ** the seat of the well-known 
Admiral Graves, whose base unworthy conduct in America has justly 
brought the curses of the people on his head, displeased his sovereign and 
the Ministry, and rendered himself the contempt of alL" SamttH Cur^ 
wenft/ournal; October l8| 1776. 
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under an impression that its duties would be confined 
to warning merchantmen not to enter the harbour of 
Boston, and to intimidating the idle and famished mari- 
ners who crowded her quays by the rows of cannon 
which protruded from its portholes. Too few sloops 
and gun-boats had been provided ; and the crews both 
of large ships and small were on a peace establishment 
which, (before the days of Continuous Service,) fell 
much below the complements carried in time of war. 
The belief that America would take her punishment 
submissively was an article of the Ministerial creed 
which no one at the Board of Admiralty ventured to 
dispute. As one very serious consequence of that delu- 
sion, the fleet, and not a few of the vessels composing 
it, were indifferently commanded. Unaware that he 
had already to deal with an active and amphibious rebel- 
lion, and that several great wars were in the near future, 
the Earl of Sandwich gave full scope to private and po- 
litical favouritism in his management of the Service 
for whose condition, and in no small degree for whose 
honour, he was responsible. Clever and industrious, he 
had the Navy List by heart ; and he knew the opinions, 
and the family and social connections, of his Admirals 
and Post-Captains as familiarly and thoroughly as ever 
Mr. John Robinson knew his Members of Parliament. 
Eminent officers, who held with Rockingham, were not 
in request at Whitehall ; and there was a still blacker 
mark against the names of those veterans who had illus- 
trated by their achievements the Ministry of Lord Chat- 
ham, and who repaid his gratitude and esteem with a 
personal loyalty which cost them dear.^ 

Their place was taken by men of a much lower order ; 
among whom the two flag officers successively appointed 
to the American station were conspicuous, the one by 
his insolence and indiscretion, and the other by his 

^ Captain Mahan, in his account of the operations at sea between 1775 
and 1783, remarks that, with the notable exception of Rodney, almost aU 
the distinguished admirals of the time were Whigs; — ^ a fact unfortunate 
for the naval power of England." 

Z2 
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incompetency. Admiral Montagu had done a great deal 
to provoke the rebellion, and Admiral Graves did noth- 
ing whatever to quell it " It may be asked in England," 
said Burgoyne, " what is the admiral doing ? I wish I 
were able to answer that question satisfactorily ; but I 
can only say what he is not doing." The array of in- 
stances by which charges of procrastination, want of 
spirit, and professional incapacity were supported would 
have been formidable in the hands of any accuser ; and, 
as unfolded by Burgoyne, the indictment was as porten- 
tous in length as it was damning in force and accuracy.^ 
But nothing that was done or neglected in American 
waters had escaped the eye of a master who never par- 
doned slackness in himself or others. " I do think the 
Admiral's removal as necessary, if what is reported is 
founded, as the mild Generars." So the King wrote 
to Lord North in the summer ; and, before the winter 
was through. Graves had been deprived of his com- 
mand. He was preceded to England by the news, or 
it may be the rumour, of the only bit of fighting in which 
he was personally engaged, — a scuffle in the streets of 
Boston with an official of the revenue. He considered 
himself to have been badly treated by the Government, 
and evinced his resentment in a manner which was 
honourable to him. Having refused a lucrative post on 
shore, he passed the short remainder of his days in a re- 
tirement which he made it to be understood that nothing 
except a call to active service would induce him to quit* 
Before the Admiral received his letter of recall the 
mischief was already done. The colonists had not been 

1 Life and Correspondence of Burgoyne^ by £. B. de FonbUnque ; pp. 
197, 198. 

^ Popular report made out Graves to be absurd as well as unsuccessful; 
for the opposite of a hero, like a hero, is usually something of a mythical 
personage. It has been related in print how, on his elevation to the peer- 
age, he chose a Latin motto to the effect that an eagle does not stoop to 
flies; and how the wags translated it as meaning that a Vice Admiral need 
not concern himself with whaleboats. As a matter of fact, the peerage was 
bestowed not on Samuel Graves, but on Thomas Graves, who earned it 
gloriously on the First of June, and who was always ready for anything 
which came in his way, from a longboat to a couple of three*deckers. 
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slow to catch at an opportunity when the interests of 
Great Britain were entrusted to a squadron which was 
ill provided, and worse commanded ; and the American 
navy came into being during the second half of the 
year 1775. The first vessels sailed beneath the pine-tree 
flag. The emblem was appropriately chosen ; because 
the service, which fought its earliest battles under that 
ensign, struck its own roots and grew up of itself. 
In every colony, (since all touched the ocean some- 
where,) there were shipowners whose whalers and 
coasters were laid up in harbour, merchants whose 
capital was producing nothing, and whole villages of 
sea-faring people with their occupation gone. Rhode 
Island had two cruisers afloat in July ; and on the first 
of the same month the Assembly of Connecticut author- 
ised the equipment of two others. The Congressmen 
of Massachusetts had been the first to recognise the 
necessity of a fleet; but Bunker's Hill diverted their 
attention to the war on land, and the subject was allowed 
to sleep. Soon, however, the hand of the Provincial 
authorities was forced by individuals who put to sea 
without letters of marque ; and who, while the enemy 
classed them as pirates, had not the status of privateers 
even in the eyes of their own Government Moved by 
the danger to their necks which these adventurous 
patriots had cheerfully incurred, the Assembly at Con- 
cord hastened to legalise the employment of armed ships, 
and proceeded to establish a Court for the trial and con- 
demnation of prizes. 

The prime mover in the creation of a national marine 
was the man most intimately acquainted with the broad 
aspects of the military position, and most deeply con- 
cerned in the issue. Washington, outstepping the attri- 
butes of his office in substance, but careful to observe 
them in form, directed " a captain in the army of the 
united colonies of North America to take command of 
a detachment of the said army, and proceed on board 
the schooner Hannah at Beverley." ^ The Congress at 

* Th£ IVritings of George Washington ; voL iii.. Appendix X. 
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Philadelphia was not in a mood to get up a quarrel with 
their General for exceeding his powers. Urged by his 
importunity, and fired by his example, they armed and 
manned six schooners, which by the end of October 
were chasing, and being chased, in and about Massachu- 
setts Bay. A permanent Committee, with John Adams 
upon it, was appointed for the supervision of naval 
affairs ; a code of regulations was drawn up and issued 
to the squadron ; and skippers and mates in sufficient 
number were duly commissioned as Captains, and Lieu- 
tenants, of the Continental Navy. Washington, how- 
ever, to all intents and piu-poses continued to act as 
Admiral ; until Captain Manly of the Lee by the audac- 
ity of his enterprises was marked out to the judgement 
of America for her first Commodore. 

It was evident from a very early date that the new 
sea-power had an instinctive grasp of the good old 
methods. The American commanders were fully alive 
to the truth of the famous proverb which passes as the 
last word of military wisdom, though it is not certain to 
which of the world's great warriors the original inven- 
tion of it should be attributed. They knew that, in 
order to make omelettes, eggs must be broken; and 
that a captain cannot hope to bring his adversary's ship 
into port unless he will run the risk of losing his own. 
A rapid series of successes, chequered by disaster, formed 
a worthy commencement to the history of a navy which 
has always done an amount of fighting quite extraordi- 
nary in proportion to the national money that has been 
spent upon it. The public in London, when it cared to 
visit the Admiralty, was very soon treated to a look at a 
captured pine-tree flag ; and, on the other hand. Manly 
alone, to say nothing of his consorts, in the course of 
four months intercepted stores sufficient to have vict- 
ualled his squadron many times over, and almost enough 
liquor to float his little flagship. A vessel laden with a 
hundred butts of porter; a brigantine whose cargo in- 
cluded a hundred and thirty-nine hogsheads of rum, and 
a hundred cases of right Geneva ; a sloop with Indian 
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com, potatoes, and oats; two Whitehaven ships with 
coal and potatoes; two large merchantmen carrying 
provisions for the British garrison, — these were some, 
and by no means the most valuable, of the Commo- 
dore's prizes. 

When the condition of the besieged troops became 
known in England, the Ministry endeavoured to supply 
their wants by means of a profuse expenditure. Five 
thousand oxen, (so it was computed by a very well-in- 
formed writer,) fourteen thousand of the largest and 
fattest sheep, and a huge consignment of hogs were 
purchased, and sent out alive. Vegetables of aU kinds 
were cured by a new process, and stowed away in the 
holds. Five thousand chaldrons of coal were shipped, 
along with the very faggots required to kindle them; 
oats, beans, and hay for the horses; and near half a 
million of money in Spanish and Portuguese coinage. 
The employment given in many and diverse quarters by 
this feverish activity; the shares in lucrative contracts 
allotted to men of rank and fashion, ignorant of busi- 
ness, who had never before in their lives sold anything 
except their votes in Parliament ; the fervent, and ex- 
pectant, gratitude of brewers who supplied ten thousand 
butts of strong beer, and of merchants who provided 
shipping at a fourth above the usual rate for tonnage ; 
— all these circumstances added political strength to 
the Government. But at that point the public advan- 
tage stopped. The transports sailed too late in the 
season, and contrary gales kept them long near our 
own shores. The preserved vegetables fermented and 
were thrown overboard. The waves were so tempestu- 
ous that the greater part of the animals perished, and 
the tides carried their carcasses in thousands up and 
down the Channel. As the vessels neared their desti- 
nation, the periodical winds set in and blew full in their 
teeth. Some were driven off to the West Indian 
Islands. Others drifted towards the American coasts, 
and were boarded and plundered in the creeks to which 
they resorted for shelter. Those which survived, after 
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beating the seas for three or four months, found them- 
selves, with leaking sides and rotten cordage, on the 
cruising ground of a hostile navy the first notice of 
whose existence reached them through a shot fired 
across their own bows. Time, and no very long time, 
had brought about the due revenges ; and Boston had 
become a closed port in a sense which Parliament never 
contemplated or intended.^ 

The supineness of the British naval commanders 
during the first period of the war was less detrimental 
to the royal cause than their occasional ebullitions of 
sinister energy. On the fifteenth of October, 1775, 
George the Third assured Lord North, in a sentence 
never yet forgotten beyond the Atlantic, that he would 
concur in any plan which could be devised with the 
object of "distressing America." A week afterwards 
a despatch went from Downing Street recommending 
that the rebels should be annoyed by sudden and un- 
expected attacks of their seaboard towns during the 
winter ; and directing the total destruction of any place, 
large or small, in which the people assembled in arms, 
or held meetings of committees or congresses. Charles 
the First, who has sometimes been called a tyrant, but 
who fought his civil war as became an English King, 
would on these grounds have been justified in utterly 
demolishing Bristol and Leicester, and, (if he once could 
have got inside them,) Norwich, Gloucester, Cambridge, 
and London itself. 

Already something had been done in anticipation of 
the Ministerial policy. On the middle day of October 
Captain Mowatt had sailed into the port of Falmouth, 
in that part of Massachusetts which afterwards became 
the state of Maine, and had poured a shower of gre- 
nades and shells upon the unprotected streets of the little 
community. Some wooden houses were soon in a blaze, 
and Marines were landed to prevent the fire from being 
extinguished. The church, the public buildings, and 
three-fourths of the dwellings perished ; all the vessels 

* Annual Register for 1776 ; chapter ii. of the History of Europe, 
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in the harbour were sunk or carried off ; and the inhab- 
itants were left, homeless and without the means of 
escape, to the approaching rigours of a Northern win- 
ter in that remote, and, (when the sea was blockaded,) 
all but inaccessible region. The members of the Conti- 
nental Congress were then waiting for a reply to the 
Address in which they had appealed to the King to 
stand their friend, in spite of the prejudice and ani- 
mosity entertained by Parliament against his subjects 
in America. The tidings from Falmouth reached Phila- 
delphia on the same day as the news that the British 
Government was raising an army of German merce- 
naries to be employed against the revolted colonies. 
These two pieces of intelligence, by their simultaneous 
effect, killed outright all hope, or even desire, of recon- 
ciliation. " Brother rebel," said a Southern delegate to 
one of his New England colleagues, " I am ready to 
declare ourselves independent. We have now got a 
sufficient answer to our petition." 

The doom of Falmouth was a foretaste of what the 
Northern colonies had to expect; and the lesson was 
next taught in another quarter. Norfolk, at the mouth 
of the James River, had for many years been the seat of 
a brisk, and mutually profitable, trade with the West 
of Scotland in the staple commodity of Virginia. Near 
sixty thousand hogsheads of tobacco were annually 
brought into the Clyde ; and most of them were shipped 
from the estuary of the James. The town was largely 
owned by merchants whose warehouses lined Virginia 
Street in Glasgow. Their clerks and factors formed 
that part of the population of Norfolk which was most 
in evidence; especially since the troubles began, and 
the partisans of the Revolution had retired into the 
interior of the country. These good Scotchmen, if left 
to themselves, would have lived peaceably. When 
forced to show colours, they very tardily took up arms 
for the Crown, and formed themselves into a Loyal 
Militia. Before long, a force of native Virginians came 
down from the upper districts, and re-entered Norfolk 
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after a sharp encounter with a small garrison of regu- 
lars. The Loyal Militia, who during the action had con- 
trived to post themselves where the fighting was not, 
sought refuge among the ships of a squadron which lay 
in die river, with Lord Dunmore, the Governor of the 
province, on board. That nobleman, and the captain of 
the largest man of war, laid their heads together over 
the paper of Instructions which had been issued by the 
Government at home. They came to the conclusion 
that Norfolk was " a town in actual rebellion, accessible 
to the King's ships," and that they had no choice 
except to carry out the King's order. Accordingly on 
the afternoon of New Year's day, 1776, the bombard- 
ment commenced. The pinewood structures, coated 
with paint, were soon alight ; and, favoured by the wind, 
the conflagration spread fast. Wherever the Ameri- 
cans were not on the look-out, a boat's crew pushed ofiF, 
and set a match to the sheds where the Scotch factors 
kept their stores of an article which they intended 
eventually to be burned, but not by so wholesale and 
unremunerative a process. Sixty cannon, deliberately 
trained upon the points where the flames were advanc- 
ing, defeated every effort to save the town; and the 
fire raged until four-fifths of the houses were in ashes. 

That lamentable occurrence stirred the calm temper 
of the most famous of Virginians, and animated his pre- 
cise and severe style; for the Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army wrote from his headquarters at 
Cambridge that a few more of such flaming arguments 
as those which were exhibited at Falmouth and Norfolk 
would secure a majority in favour of a separation be- 
tween England and her colonies. Franklin, when 
Charlestown was shelled and destroyed, had pronounced 
himself unable to discern how such proceedings could 
favourably affect those commercial claims on the part 
of the mother-country which had been the ostensible 
origin of the war. ** Britain," he said, " must certainly 
be distracted. No tradesman out of Bedlam ever 
thought of increasing the numbers of his customers by 
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knocking them on the head, or of enabling them to pay 
their debts by burning their houses." This specimen of 
Franklin's habitual humour was fraught with as grim a 
purpose as that which inspired Washington's unwonted 
rhetoric. The glare thrown upon the future by these 
acts of official arson lighted them both to the same con- 
clusion. " It has been with difficulty," Franklin wrote, 
" that we have carried another humble Petition to the 
Crown, to give Britain one more chance of recovering 
the friendship of the colonies : which however she has 
not sense enough to embrace ; and so she has lost them 
for ever." 



CHAPTER XI 

washington. dorchester heights. the refugees. 
Howe's retirement from boston 

Washington, meanwhile, was struggling against diffi- 
culties, less hopeless indeed than those which beset the 
British General, but of a character more unusual in 
modern warfare, and demanding more exceptional quali- 
ties in the man whose duty it was to deal with them. 
The royal garrison was dwindling from disease and pri- 
vation ; but it seemed as if the American army would 
melt away of itself. Within a week after Bunker's Hill 
there were many honest militiamen who thought it an 
eminently suitable occasion to go back to their farms, 
and get in the hay, and possibly the com, before the next 
battle. One captain appears to have been left with a 
single file of soldiers. During the last ten days of June 
the Massachusetts Committee of Safety informed the 
Selectmen of Bradford that "the whole of a company 
of fifty men, save two, have scandalously deserted the 
cause of their country, and stained their own honour by 
leaving the camp, and returning home." The circum- 
stances under which the troops had originally assembled 
in that camp were such as to render it unlikely that 
they would be induced to remain there through the 
winter. They had turned out on the morning of Lex- 
ington to try their weapons against the British, and to 
run their chance of getting a bullet back ; but the idea 
had never crossed the minds of most of them that they 
were mortgaging their services for a whole campaign, 
and still less for an interminable war. They had taken 
up arms for liberty ; and it was a poor beginning, as far 
as their own share of that blessing was concerned, to 
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find themselves converted from free citizens into the 
rank and file of a standing army before their leave had 
been asked, and without a single shilling of bounty. A 
British recruit entered on the military career with a 
handsome sum in his pocket, however short a time it 
might remain in that receptacle. Even a Hessian, when 
he put on the red-coat, had the satisfaction of reflecting 
that his beloved Landgrave was the richer by seven 
guineas a head for himself and each of his comrades ; 
but the American minute-man had nothing but his ra- 
tion, and a suit of clothes made of wool which his sis- 
ters had spun. It was no wonder that an invitation 
to subscribe the Articles of War, as laid down by the 
Continental Congress, met with scanty response. Both 
officers a^nd men preferred to keep within the terms 
under which they had enlisted in the military establish- 
ments of their several Provinces. The regiments of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island stood engaged up to the 
first of December, and for not a day longer ; and no one 
portion of the entire force was bound to serve into the 
coming year. On the first of January, 1776, everybody 
was free to go ; and the lines, which required fifteen 
thousand men to defend them, would thenceforward be 
manned by a handful of such volunteers as did not care to 
survive their cause, and were ashamed to abandon their 
general. 

Washington had been bom and trained for precisely 
such a crisis. He had an aversion to arbitrary methods, 
a keen sense of what was due to others, and a quiet but 
comprehensive sympathy with their feelings. He knew 
that his countrymen did not love to be bullied, and were 
the worst people in the world to entrap or to overreach. 
It was in vain, (he said,) to attempt to reason away the 
prejudices of a whole army.^ Instead of trying to force 
the Articles of War on a reluctant and, in some cases, 
a vigorously recalcitrant militia, he resolved to form a 
regular establishment composed of men who had ac- 
cepted those Articles by choice, and with their eyes 

^Washington to the President of Congress ; Sept. 21, 1775. 
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open. A Committee of Congress three in number, of 
whom Franklin was one, repaired to Cambridge in order 
to confer with delegates chosen by the New England 
colonies. They found Washington ready with a scheme 
for raising twenty-six regiments, of soldiers who should 
engage themselves for a twelvemonth certain. He 
asked for twenty thousand infantry ; and the repre- 
sentatives of New England assured him that he might 
draw thirty thousand from the Northern provinces alone. 
It was a striking instance of that too sanguine Ameri- 
can temper which the delays and rebuffs of war con- 
vert, not into disgust or despair, but into patience and 
perseverance, and an unalterable determination to win. 
The enrolment of the new force began in the last week 
of October. At first the results were most discourag- 
ing. No privates would enlist in any corps until they 
knew the names of the whole regimental hierarchy 
from the colonel downwards ; and, when it came to the 
distribution of commissions, the aspirants were exceed- 
ingly difficult to please. Where an officer was too 
patriotic to be exacting, his colony was jealous for him. 
At one time Washington expected that half of his cap- 
tains and lieutenants would leave him. His confidential 
letters were couched in scathing terms. "Such a 
dearth of public spirit," he wrote, " and such want of 
virtue ; such stock- jobbing, and fertility in all the low 
arts to obtain advantages of one kind or another in this 
great change of military arrangement, I never saw 
before, and I pray God's mercy that I may never see 
again." In that atmosphere of intrigue recruiting was 
sometimes at a standstill, and then for a while moved 
slowly on. The call of duty, and the hope of distinc- 
tion, were there for whatever they were worth in each 
man's estimation; but, over and above those induce- 
ments, the temptations which the Continental Treasury 
was able to hold forth were pitifully, and almost patheti- 
cally, small. The donative offered to the praetorian 
guards of American liberty consisted in the prospect of 
a month's pay in advance, as soon as there was anything 
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in the military chest, and a promise that at some period 
in the distant future they would be allowed to buy their 
uniforms at cost price.^ During the first three weeks, 
out of a group of eleven battalions of militia, less than a 
thousand men had given in their names. Four thou- 
sand at the most joined, in and before November ; and, 
when another month had elapsed, the whole number on 
the new establishment was still below ten thousand, of 
whom one in every ten was off home on a furlough 
which he had claimed as a condition of re-enlistment 

That was the strength of the new army at the end 
of the year ; and by that date the old army had been 
dissolved. " We have found it,'* said Washington, " as 
practicable to stop a torrent as these people, when their 
time is up;" and, even before their time was up, the 
rank and file of the Connecticut Militia, when they 
ascertained that a bounty was not forthcoming, planned 
to march away in a body. That purpose was defeated 
by the firmness of the General, and the exertions of 
their own officers, and not least by a spirited and well- 
timed sermon from the military chaplain of the colony ; 
but no amount of exhortation or supervision could pre- 
vent many of the privates belonging to the corps from 
deserting singly, or in small parties. Washington 
showed a tranquil countenance to the outside world; 
but beneath the seal of a letter he begged his most in- 
timate correspondent to imagine, since he himself was 
unwilling to describe, the situation of his mind during 
that trying interval. It was no light burden, (so he 
assured his friend,) to maintain a post against the flower 

1 A General Order of October 28, 177J, (quoted by Mr. Frothingham in 
his Si^e of Boston^ recommended to the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers at next pay day to procure themselves underclothing, and not 
coats and waistcoats, as it was intended that the new army should be 
dressed in uniform. "To effect which the Congress will lay in goods upon 
the best terms they can be bought anywhere for ready money, and will 
sell them to the soldiers without any proBt ; by which means a uniform 
will come cheaper to them than any other clothing that can be bought. 
A number of tailors will be immediately set to work to make regimentals 
for those brave men who are willing at all hazards to defend their invalu* 
able rights and privileges." 
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of the British troops for six months together, and then 
to have one army disbanded, and another to be raised, 
in the presence of the enemy. " Search," he wrote, 
" the volumes of history through, and I much question 
whether a case similiar to ours is to be found." ^ 

e depletion of his ranks was only one, and not 
the most painful, of Washington's manifold perplexities. 
He was engaged on a siege, and the whole camp did not 
furnish him with a single engineer. With no money in 
hand he was making an army at a distance of three 
hundred miles by road from the seat of government, and 
the treasury ; and, in spite of his eager remonstrances, 
no regular system of communication had as yet 
been established between Cambridge and Philadelphia. 
Except plenty to eat, his troops had little or nothing 
that soldiers wanted. Winter was coming on fast, and 
they were not provided with blankets or firewood. The 
Pennsylvanian mechanics, who were to have turned out 
muskets at the rate of eight or nine thousand a month, 
fell very far short of the anticipations which ardent 
patriots had formed in the hopeful days before muskets 
had begun to be fired. A sentry in the trenches still 
shouldered the fowling piece which he had taken down 
from above the mantel-shelf on the morning of Lexing- 
ton. Privates who left for home on furlough, and still 
more those who went away for good, could not bear to 
be parted from their guns. The military authorities at 
Cambridge would gladly have bought in those guns on 
credit ; but they were not in a position to use compul- 
sion against men who still had owing to them the whole 
of the pay which they had earned. New recruits for 
the most part came in without arms; and, while the 
regiments were as yet only half complete, there were 
not a hundred muskets in store. 

The moment seemed close at hand when it would no 
longer matter whether the soldier carried a gun or a 
pitchfork. On the third of August account was taken 
of the stock of ammunition ; and the magazine was so 

^ Washington to Reed ; Cambridge, Jan. 4, 1776. 
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bare that Washington wrote off at once to beg for pow- 
der from the neighbouring colonies, assuring them that 
no quantity, however small, would be beneath notice. 
Three weeks afterwards he detected a mistake in the 
return, and pronounced the situation nothing short of 
terrible. He had reckoned, he said, upon three hundred 
quarter casks, and had but thirty-two barrels. The rains 
had been heavy and continuous, and the cartridges 
which had already been served out were spoiling in the 
pouches. From that time forwards, under whatever 
provocation, the American batteries were silent; and 
the powder was reserved for firing musket balls at pis- 
tol distance in an emergency which nothing could post- 
pone if once the plight of the besiegers became known 
to the British General.^ Under these circumstances 
clever men, who had seen something of warfare, began 
to discuss the advisability of having recourse to very 
primitive instruments of destruction. General Charles 
Lee wrote to Franklin in favour of enlisting pikemen, 
and received a reply urging him not to despise even 
bows and arrows. Franklin's arguments in favour of 
that form of artillery are excellent reading, and on paper 
unanswerable ; but Washington was proof against them. 
Bows and arrows were used with effect on the side 
of the besiegers by some Indian warriors, who had been 
trained into Christians and agriculturists at Dartmouth 
College without having forgotten how to lay an ambush ; 
but it is not on record that any pale-face went into bat- 
tle armed with a weapon more antiquated than his grand- 
father's firelock. Pikes, indeed, which had not gone 
altogether out of fashion among European military 
theorists, were manufactured by hundreds with a view 
to tide the American cause over that period of destitu- 
tion in all the articles that made up the equipment of a 
soldier.^ It was a cruel time for George Washington. 

^ Washington to the President of G)ngress, il November, 1775 y ^^^ 
the retrospective letter of March 31, 1776. 

^ '< The people employed to make spears are desired by the general to 
make them thirteen feet in length, and the wood part a good deal more 

VOL. I. 2A 
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^ The reflection," he wrote, " on my situation, and that 
of this army, produces many an unhappy hour when all 
around me are wrapt in sleep. I have often thought 
how much happier I should have been if I had taken a 
musket on my shoulder, and entered the ranks ; or, (if I 
could have justified the measure to posterity and my 
own conscience,) had retired to the back-country, and 
lived in a wigwam." 

In this mood, and in such straits, he was tasting the 
full bitterness of the treatment which every great com- 
mander, other than an absolute sovereign, is in his first 
campaign called upon to endure. Patriots, all the con- 
tinent over, were wondering and questioning why Boston 
bad not long ago been stormed ; and the mouth of the 
one man who could tell them the reason was closed in 
public by considerations of which, in his familiar corre- 
spondence, he made no secret. ** I cannot stand justified 
to the world," so Washington wrote, " without exposing 
my own weakness, and injuring the cause by declaring 
my wants, which I am determined not to do, farther 
than unavoidable necessity brings every man acquainted 
with them. If I did not consult the public good more 
than my own tranquillity, I should long ere this have put 
everything on the cast of a die." The chimney-comer 
heroes, as he styled them, urged him to begin by recapt- 
uring Charlestown. But long before Christmas Bunker's 
Hill was an Ehrenbreitstein, or a Gibraltar, by compari- 
son with what it had been in the month of June. Ac- 
cording to Washington's own description it was, both in 
rear and in front, " by odds the strongest fortress " of 
the British ; which one thousand men, made of the stu£F 

tubfltantial than those already made. Those in the New Hampshire lines 
are ridiculously short and light." — American Archives^ July 23, 1775. 
In an early General Order Washington desired that pikes should be kept 
clean and greased. 

Bflajor-General Lloyd served several campaigns against Frederic the 
Great, and, (a matter more arduous still,) succeeded in pleasing Mr. Car- 
lyle, who pronounced him a writer of great natural sagacity. Lloyd, in 
that section of his History of the Seven Year^ War which treats of the 
Ordering of a Modem Army, recommended that one infantry soldier, out 
of every four, should have a pike in place of a musket 
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that was behind those ramparts, could keep against any 
twenty thousand. And in the American camp there 
were not half that number, all told, under arms; — if 
such an expression could be fairly applied to troops who 
had nothing with which to load their cannon, and whom 
the first half -hour's fight would leave without a cartridge 
for their muskets. 

Criticism was severe upon Washington in Congress, 
in the newspapers, and above all in the taverns ; but he 
abready had secured the confidence and the loyalty of 
those who immediately surrounded his person. On the 
eighteenth of October he summoned his major-generals 
and brigadiers to a conference. The delegates from 
Philadelphia, who answered pretty closely to the cele* 
brated Representatives on Mission to the Armies during 
the early wars of the French Revolution, had invited 
Washington to say why an assault should not forthwith 
be ordered. His own decision had been made ; and he 
was well able to express it, and to stand by it. And yet, 
for the satisfaction of his employers, he was not sorry 
to fortify that decision by the concurrence, (if such could 
be obtained,) of his ardent and, in some cases, very capa- 
ble subordinates. Charles Lee would not commit him- 
self to the support of one whom he had the presumption 
to regard as an overrated rival, and spoke in guarded 
phrases, like a man not sufficiently behind the scenes to 
judge. But Ward, Greene, and Putnam, and their other 
colleagues, one and all, roundly declared that an attack 
on Boston by open force, until things changed greatly 
for the better, could not even be contemplated as a prac- 
ticable operation. Washington, in addition to every- 
thing else, had his special troubles with the provincial 
assemblies ; whose good-will, in an army composed like 
his, imported at least as much to him as that of the cen- 
tral government. Massachusetts and Connecticut had 
desired him to send them back strong detachments from 
their own militia regiments in order to protect the towns 
on their coasts from the armed vessels of the enemy. 
To this requisition the Commander-in-Chief replied that 

aA 2 
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the threatened districts would have to take mesisures for 
defending themselves ; and that, if it came to the worst, 
they must patiently endure calamities against which he 
could not effectually guard them without sacrificing the 
general interests of the cause.^ He quietly but explicitly 
gave it to be understood that not a man could be spared 
from that neighbourhood where the great game was 
being played out which would fix the fate, not of Boston 
only, but of every fishing hamlet along the seaboard of 
all the colonies. 

His constancy was rewarded. At last he began to 
reap the advantage which accrues to a strategist who, 
amidst perils and anxieties the full extent of which is 
known only to himself, steadfastly maintains at least 
the appearance of an aggressive attitude. New England 
felt proud of having an army which could keep the field. 
The spirit of her people was high and buoyant, and they 
were ready to perform their duty, when that duty was 
told them by a man whom they believed. To fill the 
gaps in his line, while recruitment for the Continental 
army was in progress, Washington invited Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire to call out five thousand min- 
ute-men on temporary service. They came in great 
numbers, and their behaviour in camp left nothing to 
be desired. It soon was evident that the action of the 
Connecticut militia was not to the taste of their fellow- 
citizens. The men, as they straggled home in twos and 
threes, met with a reception which convinced them that, 
unless they returned straight away to their regiment 
before the public opinion of their village took shape in 
action, they would have to travel at least the first stage 
of their journey to Cambridge by a mode of conveyance 
neither easy nor dignified, and in a costume not un suited 
to people who had chosen to display the white feather. 
The next time that the battalion was paraded, and the 
roll called, only eighty of the delinquents were missing. 

^ Washington to the Speaker of the General Assembly of Massachiuetts 
Bay; 31 Nx. i775- 
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But the gallant colony, after having played so vigorous 
a part in the scenes of political disturbance which ush- 
ered in the war, was not now contented with seeing that 
a parcel of unwilling soldiers were sent back to their 
quarters. A touch of shame and compunction, at the 
thought of the vexation inflicted by her unworthy sons 
on their uncomplaining General, gave such an impulse 
to the patriotism of Connecticut that the force which 
she contributed to Washington's army, from that moment 
onwards, and throughout the whole course of the strug- 
gle, exceeded the contingent furnished by any province, 
except Massachusetts only.^ The alacrity of the New 
Hampshire minute-men, and the splendid repentance of 
Connecticut, afforded examples which were not wasted. 
The tide had turned, and ran in fast. Companies filled 
up with recruits. Older soldiers came promptly from 
furlough. By the middle of February, 1776, Washington 
reckoned his strength at the full number of seventeen 
thousand fighting men ; and the best intelligence which 
he could obtain from inside Boston led him to conjecture 
that the losses and privations of the siege had reduced 
the British to a little over five thousand effective infantry. 
The informants on whom the General relied had put 
the hostile force at too low a figure ; but for them, and 
for him as well, it was the hour of hope. He had worked 
and waited long with less than no encouragement ; and 
now everything seemed to be on the mend at once. 
The first gleam of success had been the capture of the 
Nancy, a royal ordnance brig which Captain Manly 
brought into shore at Cape Ann, the northern point of 
Massachusetts Bay. Washington, who knew the value 
of the prize better than did the British admiral, hurried 
off a strong party of minute-men to protect the unlading 
of her cargo. It was well worth the trouble ; for among 
the items were two thousand muskets, a hundred thou- 

^ In 1776 Massachusetts sent 131372 men to the army, Connecticttt 
6*390, Virginia 6,181, and Pennsylvania 5,519. During the remaining years 
of the war Massachusetts sent 38,091, Connecticut 21,142, Virginia 20,491, 
and Pennsylvania 19,689. 
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sand flints, thirty thousand round-shot, and thirty tons 
of bullets. When the trophies arrived in camp the most 
popular, if not the most useful, was a monster mortar, 
which Putnam, amidst universal hilarity, baptized with 
a bottle of rum; but which enjoyed a very short life 
under its new name of the "Congress.'*^ There was 
no fear that the old General would be accused of wast- 
ing good liquor, for immense and increasing abimdance 
reigned throughout the cantonments. The only differ- 
ence in the ration, as months went on, was that the 
men got another half-pound of meat daily, and that 
their allowance of vegetables* was doubled. Means had 
been discovered to remedy the scarcity of fuel ; and the 
soldiers secured enough of the illimitable forests that 
clothed the land to cook their generous meals, and to keep 
them warm in weather which, even under less comforta- 
ble circumstances, would have had no g^eat terrors for 
a New Englander. For the winter, which had promised 
badly, became first endurable, and then unusually mild. 

The Bay is open," a colonial officer wrote in January. 

Everything thaws here, except old Put He is still as 
hard as ever, crying out for powder, powder, ye Gods give 
us powder I " And at last the powder came. Washing- 
ton, who would stoop and traffic for nothing else, had 
begged, bought, or borrowed a modest but well-hus- 
banded stock of that precious commodity ; and, in the 
very same letter which recommended the use of bows 
ana arrows, Franklin reported the welcome intelligence 
that the Secret Committee of Congfress, appointed to 
provide the material of war, — a Committee of which he 
himself was the life and soul, — had contrived to lay its 
hands on a hundred and fifty tons of saltpetre. 

Whether the supply of powder in the Cambridge 
magazine was small or large, the news from England 
was of a nature to make it go off of itself. On the first 
of January, 1776, a flag of thirteen stripes, one for each 
colony, was hoisted for the first time over the American 

^ " Oar people splet the Congress the third time that they fired it." 
Hovfs Diary; March 4, 1776. 
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headquarters ; and on the same day copies of the speech 
made by the King at the opening of Parliament were 
distributed broadcast among the besiegers by the ex- 
ertions of the Boston Tories. Those gentlemen antici* 
pated that the august document would strike panic, 
and implant penitence, in the hardiest breast ; but the 
blockade had already endured long enough for them to 
have lost touch with the mass of their countrymen. 
They were woefully out in their calculations.. "We 
are favoured/' wrote Washington, ** with a sight of his 
Majesty's most gracious speech, breathing sentiments of 
tenderness and compassion for his deluded American 
subjects. We now know the ultimatum of British 
justice." The tone of the royal manifesto was haughty 
and confident ; the threats were formidable ; and the 
Ministry was labouring with zeal, and spending with 
prodigality, in order to make those menaces good. 

Ordinary men, whether in their own corner of a 
battle, or from their particular post in the wider opera- 
tions of a war, discern that which is immediately to the 
front of them, and do not trouble themselves about what 
is in the distance or the future. The Americans who, 
from Prospect Hill and Roxbury Fort, saw Howe and 
his regiments cooped up within an acreage which would 
not support the dignity of a small British squire, laughed 
at King George's assurances that a speedy retribution 
was to fall " on the author and promoters of a desperate 
conspiracy." Horace Walpole descanted to his friend 
Mason on the absurdity of the idea that the Congress 
at Philadelphia would be so frightened at the British 
army being besieged in Boston that it would sue for 
peace. The thought which struck a man of letters, 
writing in his study at Twickenham, was still more 
forcibly brought home to a Continental soldier, already 
something of a veteran, as he stood behind the parapet 
of an impregnable redoubt, and fingered the lock of a 
new Tower musket which was his share in the spoils of ' 
the store-ship Nancy. The conclusion at which Walpole 
arrived by intuition, Franklin reached by a process of 
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reckoning. " Britain," he said, " at the expense of three 
millions has killed one hundred and fifty Yankees this 
campaign, which is twenty thousand pounds a head; 
and at Bunker's Hill she gained a mile of ground, half 
of which she lost again by our taking post on Ploughed 
Hill. During the same time sixty thousand children 
have been born in America." From these data, (the 
Doctor argued,) a mathematical head might easily com- 
pute the time and expense necessary to kill all American 
rebels, and to conquer their whole territory. 

Congress had already voted a Resolution which reads 
like a decree of the Roman Senate in the sternest days 
of the Republic. It was to the effect that, if General 
Washington and his council should be of opinion that he 
could make a successful attack on the troops in Boston, 
the attack should be made, notwithstanding that the 
town, and the property in it, might thereby be destroyed. 
The President of the assembly, who had large posses- 
sions in the devoted city, communicated the Resolution 
to the General, and added on his own part a prayer that 
God would crown the undertaking with victory. Half 
way through February, when a spell of hard weather 
came, and the channels between the town and the main- 
land were choked with ice, Washington was ready, and 
even persuaded himself that he was eager, to assault the 
British lines. But his military advisers were almost 
unanimous in the opposite sense. They warned the 
Commander-in-Chief that he greatly underestimated 
the strength of the garrison ; and a very recent event 
had indicated what would be the chances of an advance 
in broad davlight, across an ice-field swept by grape, 
against worfcs held by British infantry, and plenty of 
it. The patriots had already made an attempt upon 
Canada. An American storming party had assaulted 
Quebec in the darkest hour of the last night of the old 
year, 1775. The enterprise was a complete and costly 
failure, though it had been heroically led by Richard 
Montgomery, who was killed, and by Benedict Arnold, 
who was badly wounded, but, for his misfortune, was 
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borne away alive. The slaughter and discomfiture which 
marked the operation against Quebec would in all human 
probability be repeated at Boston on a far larger scale, 
and with most damaging consequences to the cause of 
the Revolution. Congress might be willing to sacrifice 
Boston ; but the generals of the only army which Con- 
gress had would not expend their people without reason- 
able hope of an adequate return. As men of tried and 
admitted courage, they had no qualms about speaking 
out on the side of caution ; and their sturdy frankness 
did Washington a service which he himself before long 
came very near to acknowledging. When he had slept 
twice on their counsel, with such sleep as during that 
winter visited his pillow, he allowed that the intolerable 
irksomeness of his personal situation might possibly 
have inclined him to put more to the hazard than pru- 
dence would have sanctioned.^ 

He had refused to move forward at the dictation of 
public clamour; and he had been restrained by those 
around him from obeying the momentary promptings 
of his own impatience. At length he took action, at 
the due time, and in the right way. General Howe had 
arrived at the conclusion that Boston was useless as a 
base of operations against the continent of America, 
and most assuredly could not be regarded in the light 
of desirable quarters for the ensuing summer. Fully 
intending sooner or later to evacuate the city, he had 
preferred to wait for additional transports, a fresh sup- 
ply of provisions, and a season more suited to a voyage 
which at the best would be uncomfortable and distress- 
ing, and fearfully dangerous in a gale. It was no light 
matter to conduct along four hundred miles of hostile 
coast, in the northern seas, a fleet into which would be 
crowded a whole army, the staff of a civil government, 
and all the Loyalists of a great province, together with 
their families and furniture. Some Whigs inside Boston, 
always quick to detect any symptoms favourable to their 
cause, apprised the American commander that the Brit- 

1 Washington to the President of Congress; 18 Feb., 1776. 
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ish garrison would not be long with them ; and his 
telescope confirmed the story. Heavy cannon were 
seen to be withdrawn from the fortifications, and carried 
on board the ships. The square-rigged vessels in the 
harbour had been taken into the royal service ; their 
sails were bent, and their water-casks sent ashore to be 
filled. All this show, Washington opined, might only be 
a feint ; ^ and he resolved to make sure that it should 
become a reality. He devised a scheme which would 
oblige the British either to surrender the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts, or come forth and attack him on his own 
ground with no probability of success, and all but the 
certainty of a frightful disaster. But at one end of the 
city or the other, in fair weather or in foul, with or 
without bloodshed, from Boston he was determined that 
they should go. 

Howe reposed in the belief that he might choose his 
own moment for the step which he had in contempla- 
tion. An attempt from the rebels, (he informed Lord 
Dartmouth,) whether by surprise or otherwise, was not 
in the least to be apprehended. Nothing, he said, was 
so much to be wished as that they would have the rash- 
ness to quit those strong intrenchments to which alone 
chey owed their safety. Howe was so far in the right 
that for either Washington, or himself, to assault was to 
court defeat ; inasmuch as the English and the Ameri- 
can positions were equally strong, and manned by troops 
who, when fighting under cover, were equally good. 
But, where two armies are so situated that the defence is 
more formidable than the attack, special attention must 
be paid to any commanding post which one or another 
of the parties can seize and fortify without a contest. 
Just such a post was the promontory of Dorchester, 
which covered and dominated Boston on the South. 
Two miles long, and two-thirds of a mile broad, it was 
dotted with heights of sufficient elevation for military 
purposes, planted exactly where they were most useful 
to the besiegers. A battery placed on the Eastern 

^ Washington to Major-General Lee; Cambridge, 26 Feb., 1776. 
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extremity would carry its shot across the deep-water 
approach to the harbour ; and a battery on the Western 
horn could annihilate the town. 

Howe had neglected to secure the peninsula ; and he 
was not without his excuse. The ground, open on the 
quarter towards the enemy, required a larger force to 
hold it than he could spare from his widely extended 
and ever-threatened lines. He had no hope of being 
reinforced from across the ocean. Lord Barrington, in 
January 1776, laid a paper before the King stating that 
the* strength of the army at home fell short of fourteen 
thousand, counting in the officers, who in the higher 
grades were in prodigious excess with reference to the 
men. " North Britain," he wrote, " never was so bare, 
having only one battalion of foot, and one regiment of 
dragoons, besides invalids." Such scanty detachments 
as were sent sailed months behind time, in bad ships, for 
the worst of reasons. Frederic the Great did not pro- 
fess an intimate acquaintance with naval matters ; and 
indeed his solitary experience of navigation had been an 
inland voyage in a Dutch canal-boat ; but he understood 
as thoroughly as any man in Christendom that reinforce- 
ments should be brought on to the field before the 
event, instead of after it. He learned with astonish- 
ment from his envoy in London that, at a crisis when 
every day was of consequence, men of war were not em- 
ployed for the conveyance of troops because people 
high in place would not surrender their commission of 
three per cent, on the hire of trading vessels.^ 

Bad as it was, that was not the worst of the story. In 
the course of January, General Clinton, under express 
orders from home, started for the Carolinas with a detach- 
ment which was withdrawn from the already inadequate 
garrison of Boston. Lord Barrington was opposed to 
the expedition ; but his dislike of the project had been 
overborne by other Ministers who, because inside the 
Cabinet they were ruder fighters than the Secretary at 

^Le Roi Fr^fric an Comte de Maltzan; Potsdam, 8 Ayril, 1776. Le 
Comte de Maltzan au Roi Fr^d^c; Londres, 23 Avril, 1776. 
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War, thought themselves sounder judges of a military 
operation. The unhappy nobleman, who was supposed 
to wield the sword of England, surrendered his view the 
more easily because the raid on the Southern colonies of 
America soon became a pet scheme of his royal master. 
The King himself, with his customary minuteness and 
precision, named the regiments which were to sail from 
the Home ports ; and his zeal was so great that, while 
the army in Ireland had been reduced too low for safety, 
and Scotland had been stripped almost bare, only three 
battalions of regular infantry remained available for the 
protection of the whole of England. Clinton was joined 
off Charleston by Lord Cornwallis, who brought at least 
two thousand more soldiers, and by Sir Peter Parker 
with some fifty, gun-ships and frigates. But the force 
which, if it had been left with Howe, might have en- 
abled him to hold his own in New England, was all too 
weak for independent action. The outworks protecting 
the approach to Charleston were feebly attacked, and 
stoutly defended; and the affair resulted in a failure 
for Clinton, and in nothing short of a calamity for 
Parker and his squadron. 

Washington, on the other hand, had men enough not 
only for the indispensable requirements, but also for the 
profitable risks, of war. There had been a deficiency 
of heavy guns ; but at last that want was supplied. Imme- 
diately after Lexington a handfulof American volunteers, 
— with Benedict Arnold, and better men than he, among 
them, though braver there could not be, — captured 
Ticonderoga by a stroke of well-timed and audacious 
inspiration. Ethan Allen, who led the band, in default 
of a more regular commission under which to act, took 
possession of the place in the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress. The fortress contained 
a great store of cannon, which had formerly been trans- 
ported into those distant wilds by Anglo-Saxon energy. 
The stock of that latter article had not run out Colonel 
Knox, a deft and enterprising officer high in Washington's 
confidence, built sledges, and in the dead of winter hauled 
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the priceless freight Southward along frozen lakes, and 
over forest roads which had been barely passable during 
the droughts of summer. When the first and worst 
stage of the journey had been overcome, and nothing 
more serious than fifty leagues of snowdrift and mire lay 
between himself and the goal towards which he was 
travelling, the Colonel gaily wrote that he hoped to pre- 
sent his Excellency with a whole train of artillery. Before 
March he handed over to his chief forty large guns, and 
half as many mortars ; and Washington in the meanwhile, 
by his own exertions, had scraped together the where- 
withal at least to open fire. He had ammunition enough 
to go once round the army ; but, when the cartridge boxes 
of the infantry were replenished, and the magazines in 
the batteries had been filled up, only a hundred barrels 
of powder remained in reserve. Other military stores had 
been provided in plenty; rude of design, although suited 
for rough and temporary work in the hands of dexterous 
and hardy men. As material for breastworks there were 
vast piles of faggots, and of grass ropes such as a pair 
of New England haymakers could twist at the rate of 
a fathom a minute. There were empty casks, to hold 
the earth from the ditches ; stacks of shovels and pick- 
axes ; and two thousand bandages for broken limbs, 
which by the grace of Heaven, or the good sense of 
man, never came to be needed. Out of sight from the 
British lines, if not from the British spies, there lay in 
Charles River two floating batteries, and barges with 
room to carry ten battalions across a stretch of smooth 
water. They had been constructed hastily and slightly, 
but by people the occupation of whose lives had taught 
them to know whether or not a boat would swim. And, 
at the last moment, the militia of all the neighbouring 
townships repaired to camp, with a pledge from Wash- 
ington that he would not keep them long, and a belief 
on their part that this time the General purposed to see 
the business through. 

They were correct in their anticipations. On those 
rare occasions when Washington had the means to 
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assume the offensive, his action was as swift, as direct, 
as continuous, and, (for its special characteristic,^ as un- 
expected as that of any captain in history. He had not 
fought Red Indians in his youth for nothing. But, secret 
and silent as he was in regard to the direction and the 
details of his future movements, Washington was too 
much of a citizen not to place himself in close mental 
relation with his soldiers before he called upon them for 
unusual efforts and sacrifices. On the eve of the final 
struggle he issued an appeal to the army. Except in 
its perfect suitability to the tastes and aspirations of 
those whom he addressed, it was a composition very 
unlike those bulletins by which under the Directory, 
and the First Empire, the French were incited to the 
conquest and plunder of Europe. His General Order 
of February the twenty-sixth began by forbidding offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, or privates to play at 
cards or other games of chance ; inasmuch as, at a time 
of distress, men might find enough to do in the service 
of God and their country without abandoning themselves 
to vice and immorality. As the season was now fast ap- 
proaching, (so the proclamation went on,) when every 
man might expect to be drawn into the field of action, it 
was highly important that he should prepare his mind 
for what lay before him. They were engaged in a 
noble cause. Freedom or slavery would be the result of 
their conduct. Every temporal advantage, to them and 
their posterity, would depend upon the vigour of their 
exertions. 

These words were still being quoted and commented 
on throughout the camp when they were drowned by 
the roar of cannon, but not forgotten. On the second 
of March, and again on the fourth, the American bat- 
teries commenced to play. The noise was tremendous, 
but the slaughter small. A distant bombardment, with 
the ordnance of the eighteenth century, produced few 
of the horrors of war except only to the taxpayer. Up 
to Christmas, 1/75, the British garrison had discharged 
two thousand rounds, and had killed less than twenty 
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of the enemy ; and the moral effect, as it is called, had 
been so much the reverse of what was intended that the 
commanding officer of artillery advised General Howe 
to discontinue the cannonade, as the only perceptible 
result was to inure the colonists to danger. In March, 
however, when Washington's cannon began to speak, 
the British gunners could not refuse the challenge. 
They replied lustily ; but they shot next to no one, and 
dismounted nothing, although the besiegers contrived to 
burst five of their own mortars.^ 

The Americans hit a regimental guard-house, which 
they could not very well miss, and not many human 
beings. Nevertheless, on their side, it was no waste of 
powder. On Monday the fourth of March the besiegers 
maintained a heavy fire far into the night. The soldiers 
in Boston were kept busy extinguishing flames, and re- 
moving goods, from beneath falling roofs ; and they had 
neither eyes nor ears for what was passing to the South- 
ward of them. Soon after dark General Thomas led a 
strong brigade over Dorchester Neck, followed by three 
hundred carts laden with fascines and coils of twisted 
hay. With these materials a parapet was rapidly built 
along the causeway, under cover of which fresh loads of 
stuff travelled to and fro throughout the night. Mean- 
while on each of the twin heights in the centre of the 
peninsula, which were the keys of the position, the 
colonial soldiers were digging, and ramming, and plas- 
tering the earth, like so many peasants of Holland 
strengthening an embankment to save their village from 

1 General Heath relates in his Diary how, on December 18, 1775, the 
Americans broke grounds on Lechmere Point, the most exposed spot in 
their lines. Their working party numbered three hundred. An expecta- 
tion prevailed that it would be "a bloody day "; and Washington person- 
ally superintended the conduct of the operation. The British batteries, 
until the afternoon, thundered away, both with shot and shell; and the 
American surgeon, who was at hand throughout, never once drew his in- 
struments from their case, or a roll of lint from his dressing-box. A plain 
man, who has Bred a charge of slugs at an object in the water a hundred 
yards off, may estimate the value of a remote cannonade from old-fashioned 
twenty-four pounders, even if he has never looked into a treatise on the law 
of projectiles. 
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an inundation. At dawn of day two forts were already in 
existence, and in a condition to protect their inmates 
from grape-shot and musket-balls. A British officer of 
a sentimental turn compared the result of the night's 
labour with the wonders wrought by the lamp of Alad- 
din. In less flowery, but fatally unpractical, words Gen- 
eral Howe told Lord Dartmouth that at least twelve 
thousand men must have been employed on the fortifi- 
cation. The rebels, he remarked, had done more be- 
tween evening and morning than the whole of his own 
army would have accomplished in an entire month. He 
had made an error of a thousand per cent. ; for the Ameri- 
can working party did not exceed twelve hundred pairs 
of arms. It would have been well for Howe if his pro- 
fessional education had included a course of land-survey- 
ing in company with Washington, or even of building 
fences with Putnam. The royal forces were embarked 
on a war of such a character, and in such a country, 
that the hatchet and the spade ranked high among mili- 
tary weapons. A general who knew something about 
homely industries, and their application to strategical 
purposes, would have been of great service to an army 
where guidance and teaching in that department were 
peculiarly needed. The behaviour of the British soldier 
in the labours of the trench and the field-work was his 
weakest point then, and forty years afterwards ; as was 
sorrowfully admitted by the best judges, who in other 
respects were his warm admirers.^ 

Howe was unskilled in appraising the amount which 
any gpiven number of sappers or artificers could get 
done in a given number of hours ; but he had seen too 

1 On this subject Sir John Burgoyne, in his account of the Siege of 
Burgos, has made some observations which are most interesting, but, (even 
after this lapse of time,) not altogether agreeable reading. ** I had," he 
says in the course of his remarks, " an opportunity of pointing out to Lord 
WeUington, one day, a French and an English working party, each exca- 
vating a trench. 'While the French shovels were going on as merrily as 
possible, we saw in an equal space, at long intervals, a single English 
shovelful make its appearance." Life and Correspondence of JPield Mar- 
thai Sir John Burgoyne^ pp. 232 and 233 of the edition of 1873. 
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many battles and sieges for him to have any doubt as 
to the plight in which the latest move of his adversaries 
had landed him. He was not the player to accept 
checkmate when it was first offered. Between two and 
three thousand of his infantry were at once shipped on 
transports to Castle Island, with the design that they 
should thence attack the promontory of Dorchester. 
For their commander Howe had only to choose among 
the men of headlong courage at his disposal; and he 
chose Lord Percy, who had no objection, on his own 
account, to face whatever might await him across the 
southern arm of the harbour. The forces under Thomas 
had been doubled by a reinforcement of two thousand 
men. The works, formidable at daybreak, before noon 
had received a finishing touch. Orchards had been cut 
down to form an abattis. Rows of barrels filled with 
earth were placed along the edge of the hill, which was 
bare and steep, with the design of rolling them down 
upon the ascending columns. The Americans every- 
where seemed cheery and resolute, and those ensconced 
behind the earthworks on Dorchester Heights were even 
exhilarated. They looked forward to another battle of 
Bunker's Hill in a position twice as strong, with a force 
more than twice as large, and under the immediate eye 
of the General-in-Chief; for Washington was on tne 
spot full of fight, and, for him, full of talk, and as hope- 
ful of victory as the youngest of his followers. 

Hopeful, that is, in the quarter where he commanded 
in person ; for he was far from easy about the fate of 
the operation to which his left wing stood committed. 
Putnam had four thousand selected troops on the 
parade ground at Cambridge, ready at a signal from 
Dorchester Heights to enter the flotilla which lay in the 
river, and advance by water against the western face 
of Boston under cover of the new floating batteries. 
Washington disapproved the project ; but his judgement 
had been overridden, and it only remained for him loy- 
ally to make the best of a plan the wisdom of which he 
gravely and sadly doubted. At this period of the war 

YOU I. 2B 
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the command in chief of the American army was rather 
a limited monarchy than the benevolent despotism into 
which it was gradually converted by the pressure of his 
strong character, and the lustre of his first great suc- 
cess. Congress began by being keenly inquisitive into 
the movements of the army, and was much too anxious 
about the event to refrain from advising, and even from 
meddling. The delegates at Philadelphia were suffi- 
ciently afraid of Washington to abstain from giving him 
a direct order. They transmitted their views to the head- 
quarters at Cambridge in the shape of proposals which 
they requested him to have debated and decided in a 
council of war. Such a council had recently been con- 
voked, in which Washington was outvoted ; and so it 
came about that the Americans were to deliver, and to 
sustain, an attack on one and the same day. That day 
was the anniversary of what was called the Boston Mas- 
sacre, and this time there would have been a massacre 
indeed. It was odds, and large odds, that neither of the 
two assaults could succeed ; and the assailants in both 
cases were of such tough fibre, and their leaders so fiery 
and determined, that failure would not have taken place 
until after a prolonged slaughter. If the fighting had 
once begun, the history of the Revolutionary war would 
have been disfigured by a more deeply crimsoned page 
than any which can now be found in the volume. 
- But it was not so to be. The wind blew a gale. 
Sashes were forced in, sheds were wrecked and over- 
thrown, and vessels torn from their moorings and driven 
against the quays. Percy's transports could not cross 
the water in such a hurricane; and, until the British 
took the initiative, Washington refused to give the sig- 
nal for Putnam's forward movement. He was blamed 
for want of firmness ; but the old officer whom he had 
superseded in the command of the army generously and 
indignantly defended one who never was at the pains 
to defend himself. The prudence of Washington, so 
General Heath declared, was applauded by military men 
of several nations after they had made an inspection of 
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the land and water which was to have been the scene 
of action. And the veteran was mindful to direct his 
gratitude higher still, and to aver that Providence, kind 
not for the first time, must have interposed to save his 
countrymen when they were bent on self-destruction.^ 

The storm raged through the afternoon and night of 
the fifth of March ; and the next day the wind was still 
boisterous, and the rain came down in torrents. Before 
the weather grew calm and dry it had been brought 
home to the British General that the Americans could 
not be expelled from their redoubts, and that, so long as 
they stayed in their redoubts, they were masters of the 
whole promontory. Immediately to their front, and at 
their disposal when they thought fit to occupy it, was a 
mound known as Nook's Hill, from which, at the distance 
of half a mile, they could enfilade the British earthworks 
on Boston Neck, and would not be much further from 
Griffin's Wharf where the immortal tea was spilt. 
Admiral Shuldham, who had succeeded Graves in com- 
mand of the fleet, warned the military authorities that, if 
Washington retained his hold on the Dorchester Heights, 
he himself could not keep a ship in the harbour. When 
the prospect of a battle had vanished, the disappoint- 
ment of the British soon took the form of despondency. 
Right or wrong, the belief was general that, for the space 
of several months, no despatches had been received from 
the Government in London. It looked, (such was the 
burden of the private letters written by the garrison dur- 
ing that anxious fortnight,) as if the men in the post of 
danger, now that it was fast becoming an abode of de- 
spair, had been left to get out of a bad scrape as best 
they could. " The fleet and the army," it was said, " com- 
plain of each other, and both of the people at home." 
With that suspicion in their minds the superior officers 
repaired to a council which Howe convened, and learned 
from him, without surprise or dissatisfaction, that he 
was fully determined at whatever cost to save the 
army. 

^HttUfCi Memoirs; Feb. 15th and March 5th, 1776. 

2B2 
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The danger was pressing. After dark on the ninth 
of March the New Englanders were ahready busy on 
Nook's Hill. They laboured undiscovered and unmo- 
lested till some stupid fellows kindled a fire in rear of 
the knoll, and soon found the place even wanner than 
they wished or intended. Four of them were killed by 
one cannon-ball, and the detachment was withdrawn to 
await a more convenient opportunity.^ But the incident 
gave Howe food for reflection. The Americans, it was 
evident, might choose their own moment for erecting 
batteries at a range within which round-shot could be 
aimed with effect at a knot of men, and much more against 
ships and houses, the tilt of a powder waggon, or the 
flank of a line of cannon planted along the curtain of a 
fortification. Next day he began to push forward his 
arrangements for the evacuation of the town ; and, wher- 
ever Howe exerted himself, he worked fast. But he 
was not quick enough to please Washington, who gave 
him a significant hint that the patience of the besiegers 
was near to exhaustion. The colonists returned to 
Nook's Hill, and crowned the eminence with a redoubt, 
from which this time they refused to be driven. That 
was the notice to quit. It was handed in on the sixteenth 
of March ; and on the seventeenth General Howe em- 
barked his army, and Washington was a figure in history. 
It was exactly the operation which, repeated half a gen- 
eration afterwards in the port of Toulon, laid the f ounda- 

^ In 1899, '^c' ^bc fi^^ publication of this volume, the author was honoured 
by a letter from the late Mr. E. J. Phelps, who so effectively, and so acceptably 
to Londoners, discharged the office of American Ambassador at the 
Court of St James. ** You mention," (wrote Mr. Phelps,) " that, while the 
New Englanders were engaged in fortifying Nook's Hill, * some stupid 
fellows' kindled a lire, and soon found the place warmer than they intended ; 
and that four of them were killed by one British cannon-ball. Well ; my 
maternal grandfather, a soldier in the American army, was one of those to 
whom you allude in such complimentary terms; and he was sitting by the 
fire when the cannon-ball came in. He was not hurt; but lived to teU me 
the story in my boyhood. To that small extent I can corroborate by hear* 
say evidence the truth of your account.'' It is pleasant to think of the 
old fellow relating his adventures at a more secure fireside than that by 
which he sate on Nook's Hill half a century back. 
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tion of a fame less desirable, and a life's work far less 
durable, than his.^ 

Unfortunately there was more than a tactical and 
topographical resemblance between the recapture of 
Toulon and the capture of Boston. Those two great 
events are marked by the same melancholy, and even 
tragic, circumstance. In both cases the retirement of a 
fleet and an army was accompanied by a wholesale and 
enforced emigration of non-combatants. The announce- 
ment that the city was to be surrendered fell as a thun- 
derbolt on the Loyalists whose home it was, and not less 
on those who had repaired thither as a place of tempo- 
rary refuge. The last trump, (so Washington wrote,) 
could not have struck them with greater consternation. 
A fixed and ardent faith in the overwhelming and omni- 
present power of Britain was the first article in the creed 
of the American Tories ; — for that term was universally 
applied to them by themselves and their fellow-colonists ; 
although, among those politicians at Westminster whom 
they had trusted and followed to their ruin, many still 
laid claim to the name of Whigs. When Howe departed 
from Boston there were eleven hundred people who 
dared not stay behind, or one for every ten of his soldiers 

^ For the two previous paragraphs see HeaiJCs Memoirs ; March 9, 1776, 
Washington to the President of Congress; March 7, 9, 13, and 16. Froth- 
ingham's Siege of Boston; chapter xiL 

David How's Diary shows how a great event struck a humble contempo- 
rary, who had played a man^s part in helping to bring it about. 

** March 3. Last night there was Firing Almost all night on both sides. 
Two of our mortars splet in pices at Litchroor's point. 

" March 4. Last night there was A fiering all night with cannon and 
Morters on both sides. Three Regments went from Cambridge to Rox* 
bury and carried Some Field Pieces with them. The Millsher from Several 
towns are called In to stay 3 days. 

" March 5. Our people went to Dodgster hill Last Night and built a 
fort there. They have ben firing at Dogester amost All Day. 

'< March 10. Last night our people went to Dodesther neck And there 
was a hot fire from Boston which Killed 4 men with one ball. I went to 
meting all Day ; Mr. Lennard preached. 

" March 12. Last night there was brisk fireing all Night From boston. 
William Parker made me a pair of Half Boots for Two Shilling and 8d/' 
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and sailors. They formed the aristocracy of the prov- 
ince by virtue of their official rank ; of their dignified 
callings and professions ; of their hereditarv wealth ; and 
of their culture, except so far as it partook of that self- 
education which was open to all. 

Eighteen were clergymen, for the most part Episco- 
palians, as true to what they believed to be their politi- 
cal obligations as any English Nonjuror who went out 
from his parsonage or his palace in the summer of 1689. 
Among the exiles many were landowners and substantial 
men of business, and a greater number still were public 
servants. Good places, whether lay or legal, were re- 
served for people who regarded themselves as belonging 
to good families. The same names, ^nd those not many, 
occur over and over again as Judges of the Superior 
Court ; Receivers General, and Cashiers, of his Majesty's 
Customs; Commissioners, Inspectors, Treasurers, and 
Registrars and Clerks of Probate. Hutchinsons and 
Olivers, Leonards, Chandlers, and Coffins, — patronymics 
which to a Bostonian of those days denoted the very 
quintessence of exclusiveness, — divided among them- 
selves salaries and honours, perquisites and privileges. 
They honestly believed that the fitness of things required 
the established method of distribution to last for ever. 
Their best feelings were hurt when a new man, with 
newfangled political opinions, put in his claim to a 
share. The inspiring motive, according to their story, 
of every Revolutionary leader was the need and greed 
for office ; and their posterity across the Canadian fron- 
tier continued, in filial good faith, to repeat the same tale 
for the benefit of our own generation. 

In their view Congressmen and Committee-men were 
" a set of rascals, who only sought to feather their own 
nests, and not to serve their country." An unlucky 
Loyalist who happened to use those expressions in ill- 
chosen company got himself inside a jail ; and the words 
have a natural, and almost elemental, ring about them 
which irresistibly suggests that it was not the first time, 
by a hundred, that they had been uttered with emphasis 
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in Tory circles. According to the theory accepted by 
those circles, Otis started the agitation, which started 
everything, because his father had missed a judgeship. 
Joseph Warren was a broken man, and sought to mend 
his fortunes by upsetting those of others. John Hancock, 
too rich to want a place, suffered from wounded vanity 
when walking behind his betters in the order of prece- 
dence. Richard Henry Lee had been baulked of an 
appointment as Distributor of Stamps under the Act 
which then, and only then, he came forward to denounce. 
John Adams turned rebel because he was refused a Com- 
mission of the Peace ; and Washington himself never 
forgave the British War Office for having treated him 
with the neglect which was the natural portion of Provin- 
cial military officers. It was an argument with two 
edges ; and there is now little doubt which of the two 
cut the sharpest. What claim to perpetuity, (it has been 
finely asked,) had those institutions under which John 
Adams could not be a magistrate, and any stripling who 
had purchased a pair of colours took rank of George 
Washington ? ^ Disappointed men perhaps they had 
been ; but their day arrived ; and, if they could not be 
justices or majors in a marching regiment, they both 
obtained a post for which they were not less competent, 
and became each in his turn the chief governor of a 
nation. 

The Loyalists were a prosperous and enjoying set, 
free with their cash ; hearty with their fellows ; just, and 
something more, towards those who had a claim on them ; 
and very indulgent to their negro slaves. They were 
not ascetics ; and, if they had stayed in the country, it 
is possible that the march of Temperance legislation 
would have been seriously delayed in some of the New 
England districts. The breaking of his punch-bowl was 
the worst damage to his property which Doctor Peters 
of Hebron had to deplore, when his angry parishioners 
came to search his house for arms. An epitaph com- 

^ Sabine's Historical Essay ; p. 57 in the Boston edition of 1864. 
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posed for himself by an Episcopalian clergyman, com* 
mencing with the lines, 

^ Here lies a priest of English blood 
Who living liked whatever was good,^ 

would not have been misplaced on the tombstones of 
many among his reverend brethren. Clerics, men of 
business, and country gentlemen, they dressed ceremoni- 
ously and expensively ; and they had manners, and 
those not merely skin-deep, in harmony with their ex- 
ternal appearance. Dr. Walter of Boston "was a re- 
markably handsome man, tall and well-proportioned. 
When in the street he wore a long blue cloth cloak over 
his cassock and gown ; a full-bottomed wig, black silk 
hose, and square-quartered shoes with silver buckles. 
Happy himself, he communicated happiness to all around 
him. In the desk he read the glorious service like one 
inspired ; and his heart, his house, his purse was ever open 
to the needy." The Governor of Rhode Island, who was 
a native of the colony and a resident at the pleasant town 
of Newport, in the matter of a wig was satisfied with 
nothing less than one made in England of the pattern 
and size worn by the Speaker in the House of Commons. 
Green and gold, or purple and gold, formed the daily 
costume of a wealthy Tory merchant^ It was not all 
outside show. The more notable members of the British 
party were given to polite learning, and spared neither 
care nor money over the education of their sons. In 
that numerous contingent of emigrants which left the 
province when Boston fell, one out of every five was a 
Harvard man. The colonies, if we may trust a compari- 
son which occurred to a lady who knew them before the 
war, suffered as much, and in the same way, by the ex- 
pulsion of the Loyalists as France, under Louis the 
Fourteenth and ever after, suffered by the expatriation 
of the Huguenots. The remark went too far, and not 
exactly in the right direction ; but it cannot be questioned 

I The Articles on the Rev. William Walter, Joseph Wanton, and Nathan 
Rogers in Sabioe^s Layatists, 
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that the Revolution made America the poorer by some 
elements which, during the next half-centiuy, that country 
could ill afford to lose.^ 

The Loyalists were fully persuaded that they were 
more estimable than the majority of their fellow-sub- 
jects ; and they attributed their superiority, whether 
real or fancied, to themselves and not to their circum- 
stances. They spoke and wrote of their opponents in a 
tone of class arrogance which, when once the rift came, 
made reconciliation impossible. In the rhymed satires 
and political catechisms which issued from the Tory 
press the most respected members of the popular party 
were held up to scorn as the refuse of mankind. The 
delegates to the Congress were described as pettifog- 
ging attorneys, disbarred advocates, outlawed smugglers, 
bankrupt shopkeepers ; and, at the best, as innkeepers 
and horsedealers who had not as yet gone through the 
Court. The world was told how a bricklayer or carpen- 
ter would lie down at night, and awake in the morning 
a Lycurgus or a Solon. As each demagogue in turn, 
by rope or otherwise, went to his appointed place, he 
would be hailed as a brother by Catiline, Jack Cade, and 
Cromwell ; an ill-assorted trio, it must be allowed, who 
would have found some difficulty in establishing fra- 
ternity among themselves. History, — or what in the 
days before Niebuhr and Mommsen passed for history, 
— was ransacked for humiliating parallels to the states- 
men of the American Revolution. 

'^ Imperial Rome from scoundrels rose : 
Her grandeur^s hailed in verse and prose : 
Venice the dregs of sea compose. 

So sprung the mighty Congress. 
When insects vile emerge to light 
They take their short inglorious flight, 
Then sink again to native night ; 

An emblem of the Congress."" 

1 Mrs. Grant of Laggan. She left America in 1 786 at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen ; but she was a very precocious child, and grew into a thought- 
ful woman. 
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The loyalist poets and pamphleteers might have mat 
treated the politicians with comparative impunity to 
themselves and their cause if they had left the soldiers 
alone. Men accustomed to the give and take of contro- 
versy fail to recognise what it is, for quiet obscure people, 
to have those near and dear to them ridiculed and vili- 
fied in print. A farmer's family, with an empty chair 
reminding them of some one who was digging in the 
trenches amidst the cannon-balls, or lying three feet 
below the grass on Bunker's Hill, with his face to the 
daisies, did not see the joke when they read how the 
American militia were awkward cowardly bumpkins, 
and their officers scheming upstarts. 

^ With loud peals of laughter your sides, sirs, would crack 
To see General Convict, and Colonel Shoe-black, 
All strutting the standard of Satan beside, 
And honest names using their black deeds to hide.** 

That was how a Tyrtaeus of the messroom burlesqued 
the manly, unpretending figures of Greene and Thomas, 
and the antique worth of Heath and Pomeroy. Those 
must have been far gone in political fanaticism who 
could detect either truth or humour in such couplets. 
It may be that, amidst the distractions of the period, 
the authors of these effusions had not leisure to write 
better ; but it is strange that descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers should have borrowed their controversial weap- 
ons from one or another Cavalier libeller in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. New Englanders, if any 
people, should have remembered that the reproach of 
having earned their bread by manual labour, or by trade, 
was habitually levelled at Roundheads, and that the 
sturdy warriors against whom the imputation was di- 
rected cared nothing for it; nor, when the battle was 
joined, was it much consolation to those among the 
scoffers who had to face them in the field. Seldom, if 
ever, have two assemblages of men, — divided from 
each other by four generations, and a thousand leagues, 
— had so much in common as the army which fought 
against Charles the First, and the army which followed 
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Washington. Lampoons and pasquinades, on one side 
of the question or the other, were composed for the 
amusement of partisans who were prudent enough never 
to quit their own chimney corner ; but the hymns which 
comforted the starving shoeless groups around the camp- 
fires at Valley Forge might have been sung in one of 
Massey's guard-rooms at Gloucester, or by a party of 
troopers returning from the pursuit after Naseby.^ 

Those sorry scribblers, who constituted themselves 
exponents of loyalist sentiment, vulgarised, and possibly 
exaggerated, the intolerance and the prejudices of their 
patrons. But caste-feeling, intense, aggressive, and al- 
most universal, beyond any doubt prevailed in the Tory 
society of America ; and it was terribly and quite dis- 
proportionately punished. There are benighted parts 
of the world where injustice and oppression, in cruel 
and practical forms, have survived through the ages un- 
assailed and unquestioned ; but in a civilised and high- 
spirited community the far, or near, future never fails to 
exact retribution from those who have caught the trick 
of disdaining and disparaging the mass of their country- 
men. When once the British flag had been hauled 
down from the roof of Province House, Boston would 
be no place for those who had hitherto walked the 
streets as favourites of the Government and hereditary 
tenants of the public offices. The moment had come 
when they must resign credit, and power, and salary, 
and all that constituted " the life that late they led," 
to men whom they disliked and tried hard to think that 
they despised. They abandoned their pulpits and count- 

1 " Lessons of war from Him we take 
And manly weapons learn to wield. 
Strong bows of steel with ease we break, 
Forced by oar stronger arms to yield. 

*^ Tis God that still supports our right 
His jttst revenge our foes pursues. 
Tis He that with resistless might 
Fierce nations to His power subdues." 

The "American Soldier's Hymn," quoted by Professor Tyler in his 31st 
Chapter. 
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ing-houscs, their pleasant gardens in the English style, 
and their mansions shaded with tall poplars ; and the 
land knew them no more by sight, nor, after a while, by 
name. So far as the memory of them, even in their own 
neighbourhood, was concerned, it was much if a later 
generation pointed out their old home as a house which 
was haunted by Tory ghosts.^ 

The last days which the Loyalists of Massachusetts 
passed on their native soil were disturbed by the menace 
of an appalling catastrophe. The artillerymen of the 
besiegers now had Boston at their mercy ; and General 
Howe allowed a rumour to get abroad that, if his troops 
were harassed during their embarkation, he should 
destroy the town. The Selectmen of the municipality 
sent a flag of truce across the lines, and implored the 
American Commander-in-Chief, since the garrison was 
unquestionably on the eve of departure, to take no steps 
which could afford an excuse for the consummation of 
so dreadful a threat. From an official point of view 
there was only one reply to such an appeal. His Ex- 
cellency, (the answer ran,) could take no notice of an 
unauthenticated paper, containing assurances which, if 
accepted at the American headquarters, did not in any 
way bind the British General. But none the less Wash- 
ington kept his guns silent, and his soldiers within their 
intrenchments ; and the preparations for the removal of 
the British army went steadily and securely on. It 
may well be believed that, even in the last extremity, 
Howe would not have been as bad as his word. It 
might be argued that a servant of the Crown was under 
an obligation to carry out his Sovereign's expressed 
wish, and use "every means of distressing America," 
To set the city on fire, rather than it should be the seat 
of Congresses and Committees, and a rallying centre for 
armed insurgents, was presumably within the letter of 
the Ministerial instructions, and most assuredly in strict 
accordance with their spirit Boston was only waiting 

1 Sabine^s LoyaUsU ; toL iL, p. 357. 
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until the red-coats were gone in order to behave quite 
as rebelliously as Norfolk or Falmouth ; but it did not 
share their fate. In the opinion of Howe, enough 
American towns had been offered as burnt sacrifices 
upon the altar of personal loyalty. To give the capital 
of Massachusetts to the flames would excite horror 
throughout Europe, and most of all among the people 
who had been his own political associates and familiar 
friends. He could not stay in America for ever ; and, 
if he returned to London with such a deed on his fame 
and conscience, however gracious might be his recep- 
tion at the Palace, he would only need to walk half-way 
up Saint James Street, and enter Brooks's Club, in 
order to discover that not one of the men, whose respect 
and good-will he most valued, would ever take his hand 
again. 

Howe, before the war was over, had done some cruel 
things, and from carelessness or misplaced good-nature 
had excused still more barbarous conduct in others ; 
but, when he obeyed his better instincts, he was ever a 
good-natured English gentleman. Lord Dartmouth, who 
was something much better than good-natured, had 
long ago written to desire that, if Boston fell, all 
should be done to save the friends of the Government 
from the worst consequences of their fidelity. Howe 
addressed himself strenuously to the task of mitigating 
the hard destiny of the fugitives. He had transports 
barely enough for the conveyance of the army ; and it 
required not a little unselfishness on the part of those 
responsible for the conduct of the embarkation to find 
room for the Loyalists, their families, and their posses- 
sions. In order to provide storage for the effects of 
those unfortunate civilians, the military left behind and 
lost much property of their own which they could not 
pack into the ships, and which, it is needless to say, no 
patriot could just then be found to buy. The exigencies 
of duty, on a front of battle lying within a few hundred 
yards of an enterprising and elated adversary, were un- 
usually heavy and anxious ; the soldiers, as the moment 
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of departure approached, were with difficulty restrained 
from drink and riot; and it is to the honour of the 
British officers that all the time which could be spared 
from keeping the besiegers in respect, and preserving 
discipline in barracks, was devoted to helping those who 
were more to be pitied than themselves. 

The Loyalists were by no means in all cases a feeble 
folk. Many of them knew the water-side of old, and 
had secured for the transportation of their goods the 
pick of such labour as there was to be hired. Some 
of them, indeed, understood very well how to help them- 
selves, in every acceptation which the words would bear. 
A certain Crean Brush had been noisy and noticeable 
among the Tories who remained in Boston during the 
siege. He was not a native of the dty, nor of the 
colonies. Bom in Dublin, he settled himself in New 
York, and was appointed to official posts which, (being 
before his age,) he contrived to make very lucrative. In 
an unguarded hour Sir William Howe had g^ven him 
a commission to impound, and to place on board the 
fleet, all the linen and woollen in the town. Brush, at 
the head of some violent and dishonest partisans, pro- 
ceeded to break open stores, shops, and dwelling-houses. 
Without observing any distinction in the nature of his 
spoils, he loaded a brigantine with a cargo of stolen 
property worth a hundred thousand dollars. The ex- 
ample was followed by gangs of seamen from the royal 
fleet, ill-watched, and sometimes encouraged, by their 
officers. The soldiers could not always be kept from 
emulating the sailors; and for some days and nights 
the city presented frequent scenes of violence and 
pillage. It was high time to go. Vast quantities of 
public stores were abandoned to the enemy, after having 
been damaged as effectually as could be done by people 
who had begun to count their stay at Boston by half- 
hours. The British officers sacrificed all except the 
most portable of their private baggage. They them- 
selves, huddled up amidst a miserable throng of both 
sexes and all ages, with top-heavy decks and encum- 
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bered gangways, put to sea praying for a quick passage. 
The scene, according to the Historical writer in the 
" Annual Register," resembled the emigration of a na- 
tion rather than the breaking up of a garrison. In 
Benjamin Hallowell's cabin " there were thirty-seven 
persons, — men, women, and children ; servants, mas- 
ters, and mistresses; obliged to pig together on the 
floor, there being no berths." Mr. Hallowell, nine 
months previously, had been hunted into Boston by 
a cavalcade of patriots ; and this was how he left it. 
Such are the lesser miseries of a Revolution. 

The fleet was bound for Canada, as was reported both 
in the city and in the American camp ; but Washington 
thought it possible that the British staff had dissemi- 
nated the story for a blind. He apprehended that the 
real destination might be New York, and made his dis- 
positions accordingly. But, when the leading ships had 
finally threaded the islands and gained the open sea, 
they steered for Halifax in Nova Scotia, a small town 
on an inhospitable coast, where the passengers, armed 
and unarmed, would find themselves hardly less crowded 
and uncomfortable than on board the transports. The 
reputation of the quarters towards which they were mov- 
ing was expressed vigorously and compactly throughout 
the convoy by means of the proverb, " Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax." ^ Some of the Royal battle-ships were left be- 
hind when their consorts sailed; but the captains did not 
venture to remain at their moorings within the harbour. 
The vessels dropped down to Nantasket Road, well out 
of harm's way, where they lay off and on for some 
while to come, much to the annoyance of the inhabitants 
of Boston. 

That was the only cross in their lot. Every Patriot 

1 It was an old Yorkshire saying, dating from oar Civil War, which the 
British officers applied on the present occasion to the Hahfax of Nova 
Scotia. " A cursed cold wintry place, even yet ; " said one of them on the 
17th March. " Nothing to eat; less to drink. Bad times, my dear friend. 
The displeasure I feel from the very small share I have in our present insig- 
nificancy is so great that I do not know the thing so desperate I would not 
undertake in order to change our situation." 
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who had remained within the walls was his own man 
once again ; and the Patriots in the camp without were 
impatient to learn how their besieged brethren looked 
after ten months of hardship, and, (what to people of 
their nature was perhaps as trying,) of taciturnity, and 
enforced abstinence from pubUc affairs and from com- 
mercial business. While Howe's rearguard were push- 
ing off their boats at one extremity of the town. General 
Putnam, at the head of a thousand men who had had 
the smallpox, entered it at the other. Three days 
afterwards, when it was ascertained that the danger of 
infection was less than had been feared, the main body 
of the American army marched through the streets 
amidst cheers and smiles ; although it was observed that 
the faces which filled the windows bore marks of hunger, 
and of the gloom which had so long oppressed the city. 
But joy had returned, and abundance with it; and 
both the one and the other had come as permanent 
residents, and not as passing guests. On the twenty- 
second of March a gjeat concourse of people thronged 
into Boston. They came home by thousands, to find 
most, but not all, of those whom they had left there ; 
and we are told, though we do not require to be told, 
that on that day the whole place was in tears and 
laughter. They were glad once more to roam about 
their beloved town, — their Carthage which, in spite of 
the Latin quoted at Westminster, after all was not to 
be destroyed. When they surveyed and reckoned up 
their losses, they enjoyed the surprise of finding that the 
waste and wreck of their property was not so extensive 
as seriously to spoil their pleasure. John Hancock's 
fine well-decorated mansion seemed very slightly the 
worse for a hostile occupation. " The town," Washing- 
ton wrote to him, " although it has suffered greatly, is 
not in so bad a state as I expected to find it ; and I have 
a particular pleasure in being able to inform you, Sir, 
that your house has received no damage worth mention- 
ing. Your furniture is in tolerable order, and the family 
pictures are all left entire and untouched/' When the 
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President of Congress came off so easily, it may be 
believed that little was missing out of habitations which 
presented fewer temptations to the marauder, and whose 
owners exercised less prominent and invidious functions. 
Even those ancient wooden dwellings which had been 
pulled down for fuel were pronounced to be well away 
for reasons connected with the future health and beauty 
of the town. Everything, to the eyes of a true Bos- 
tonian, was thenceforward to be for the best in the best 
possible of cities. A visit prompted by eager curiosity, 
and attended by well-founded satisfaction, was that 
which was paid to the British fortifications.^ Soldiers, 
and yet more the parents and wives of soldiers, gazed 
with shuddering thankfulness on those formidable works 
which it had cost so much labour to erect, and so little 
bloodshed to capture. Doctor John Warren, who had 
repaired to the spot where he could stand as close to 
his brother as was now possible for him, has left a de- 
scription of the fortress which Howe's engineers had 
erected on the peninsula of Charlestown. "When I 
came," he wrote, " to Bunker's Hill I found it exceed- 
ingly strong ; the front parapet about thirteen feet high 
composed of earth contained in plank supported by huge 
timber." The same care and skill had been bestowed 
wherever they were required ; and Washington reported 
that every avenue to Boston had been fortified in such a 
manner tiiat the town was almost impregnable. And 
yet, — by dint of endurance, and self-control, and rigid 
reticence, followed by strong decision, and sudden action, 
when the proper moment came, — he had made that 

1 " March 17. This morning aboat Nine aclock there was A Larem and 
our people went into the boats for to go to Boston. General Sulliven With 
a party of men Went to Bunker Hill and took posesien of it. 

''This afternoon I went Down to charlestown neck in order to go over 
to Bunker hill. But the Sentinals Stopt me. 

" March 18. This morning I went to Bunker Hill and Charlestown For 
to see the Ruens of the Town. 

" March 25. I cooked this day. I have ben up bacon Hill this day." 

And so at last David How got into Boston, and saw the view from 
Beacon Hill on the North of the Common, — the site where the Stato 
House now stands. 

voui. ac . 
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Stronghold his own at an expenditure of less than a 
score of New England lives. 

The prizes which fell into the hands of the victors 
were well worth securing. Great numbers of fine can- 
non lay about in the batteries. They had been spiked, 
and otherwise mutilated; but their repair was within 
the resources of an army containing excellent black- 
smiths, among the best of whom was Nathanael Greene, 
the second best of the generals. There were huge piles 
of shot and shells, and a great quantity of miscellaneous 
stores. Washington's quartermaster-general estimated 
the contents of the magazines at something between 
twenty-five, and thirty, thousand pounds in value.^ But 
all that the Americans found on land was insignificant 
as compared with what they captured at sea. Even 
while the men of war lingered in Nantasket Road, an 
armed schooner hailing from Marblehead had already 
picked up a store-ship from Cork, which carried fifteen 
hundred barrels of powder in her hold. After the lapse 
of two months, in consequence of a hostile demonstra- 
tion by the Continental army assisted by provincial 
militia, the royal squadron took its departure from the 
scene. An imaginative population, on the look-out for 
anniversaries, pleased itself by remembering that, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act devised by the 
British Ministry for the ruin of Boston, the fourteenth 
of June, 1774, had been the latest date for trading 
vessels to leave or enter the condemned harbour. And 
now the fourteenth of June, 1776, was the last day on 
which the last of the Ministerial war-ships was seen in 
Boston waters. Then began an uninterrupted harvest 
for the colonial privateers. They made an easy prey of 
the crazy merchantmen which; as a substitute for swift 
frigates, were bringing the reinforcements for Howe's 
army. When these belated and ill-adapted vessels at 
length reached the coast of Massachusetts, the royal 
fleet had gone for good, and the whole bay between 
headland and headland was alive with American cruisers. 

* Washington to the Prendent of Congress; March 19, 1776. 
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Four transports were captvired; and the Highland 
soldiers on board at last reached their destination, but 
reached it as prisoners of war.^ The Patriots learned, 
with a satisfaction which few will grudge them, that the 
brigantine chartered by Crean Brush was taken, with 
himself and all his booty on board of her. From that 
time- forward his life was one series of misfortunesi 
until it came to a bad end.' 

In their relief and exultation the inhabitants of the 
rescued city were not heedless of the dangers which 
the future might have in store for them. As soon as the 
royal sails were over the horizon, Boston began to take 
precautions against the possible contingency of their 
reappearance. The British, on the eve of their retire- 
ment, had demolished those works on Castle Island 
which commanded the main entrance to the harbour; 
and the municipal authorities now applied themselves 
vigorously and expeditiously to the task of restoring 
the ramparts. Every able-bodied townsman gave two 
days a week of voluntary labour,* working as Themis- 
tocles, at a famous crisis, made the Athenians work on 
the Long Walls which led from their city to the Piraeus. 
Boston, (to use a good old military term,) was soon safe 
from insult A hostile squadron, whose commander 
was no.t prepared to sacrifice some of his masts and a 
large proportion of his crews, could not thenceforward 
penetrate except in a thick fog ; and even then only 

^ " June 16. This moming our Privitetters Spy a large Brig Boand from 
Scotland to Boston and they chased Them all Day and at Night they had a 
Smart fight and took them. 

"June 17. This day the Prisoners Ware brought to Boston. There 
being upwards of 200 Hilanders besides other valuable loading : 

" June 19. This morning our Priviteteres took a Ship. She had on 
board 112 Hilanders with a Cuterments all fixed for war." David ffau^s 
Diary for 1776. 

3 After a detention of more than a year and a half, Crean Brush escaped 
from prison, and made his way into New York. He applied to the 
British Commander-in-Chief to compensate his losses, but was told by Sir 
Henry Clinton that his ** conduct merited them, and more." Brush soon 
afterwards committed suicide. 

• Travels through the Interior Paris of America^ in a Series of Letters 
hy an Officer. London, 1 791. Letter XLVIH. 

2C 2 
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with much better pilots than the class of New England 
mariners who would consent to hire out their services 
for such a purpose. No admiral, — and least of all one 
of those political admirals whom Sandwich was in the 
habit of appointing, — would feel comfortable when he 
opened a sealed order directing him to place his ships 
within cannon-shot of the wharves of Boston. 

Making reference to the proceedings of the English 
Ministry, Frederic of Prussia, as was not unusual with 
him, employed the language of a book which he loved 
better to quote than to read. "When I reflect," he 
said, " on the conduct of that Government in the war 
with their colonies, I am almost tempted to say what the 
theologians maintain with regard to Providence, that 
their ways are not ours." And indeed they were not 
North and Sandwich resembled Frederic as war>ministers 
even less than Gage resembled him as a general, or 
George the Third as a monarch. Bunker's Hill had been 
a soldier's battle; but the responsibility for the cam- 
paign of which it formed an episode lay with the place- 
men and their Royal master. They had contrived 
among them to bring about the discomfiture of a val- 
iant army, responsive to discipline, and containing more 
than a due proportion of distinguished or promising offi- 
cers. They had involved it in almost every calamity 
which could befall a military force, except disgrace. 
They had so managed matters that, in a region over- 
flowing with plenty, their troops had been fed from 
Leadenhall Market, as an orator of the Opposition 
cleverly and not untruly put it.^ Burke was reported 
to have said that, though two hundred pounds a man 
had been spent on salt beef and sour crout, our garrison 
could not have remained ten days longer in Boston un- 
less the heavens had rained down quails and manna. 
And yet, much as the English had suffered during the 
course of the siege from the scarcity and badness of 
their food, in the last resort they were refused the com- 

^ The phrase was Lord Effingham's. Parliamentary History; toI. nil, 
p. 1350. 
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parative satisfaction of having yielded to famine, and 
not to force. The Government despatched three thou- 
sand British infantry to the Carolinas, on an ill-considered 
and ill-conducted expedition, at the moment when Howe 
most needed to be strong. The reinforcements which 
were sent to him from home arrived two months too late ; 
and so it came to pass that the neglected General was, in 
the end, not starved but manoeuvred out of his positions. 
The acts of aggressive warfare sanctioned or condoned 
by the Ministers were as futile as their defensive ar- 
rangements, and had consequences most disastrous to 
the national interests. They had not occupied a single 
square furlong of soil, fortified or open, in any of the 
colonies; but they had shelled three towns, had sent 
into the Gazette a score of loyal merchants, and had ren- 
dered a few hundred families homeless. They had 
alienated all the neutral opinion in America, and had 
lighted a flame of resentment against Great Britain which 
they continued to feed with fresh fuel until it grew so hot 
that it did not bum itself out for a couple of lifetimes. 

England had never reaped so little glory or advantage 
from so great an expenditure of money, and after so 
much preliminary swagger on the part, not of the peo- 
ple who were to pay or the soldiers who were to fight, 
but of the statesmen who had already beg^n to blunder. 
Colonel Barr6, in a speech rich with traditional know- 
ledge, and. personal observation, of war, declared that 
this unsuccessful effort to keep our ground in one small 
comer of our own empire had cost the Treasury half as 
much again as the operations of the year 1704, in which 
our armies were conquering all over Europe from Blen- 
heim to Gibraltar. Barr6, however, had not occasion to 
go outside the memory of the youngest of his audience. 
No long interval had elapsed since Warburg and Plassey, 
— since the defeat of Montcalm, the conquest of Ha- 
vanna, and Hawke's victory oflf the coast of Brittany ; 
but during that interval a process had been going for- 
ward the effects of which were now manifest. George 
the Third had at length accomplished his purpose. He 
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had rooted out frankness, courage, and independence 
from the councils of the State; but he had pulled up 
along with them other qualities which his poUcy, when 
brought to a trial, could not afford to dispense with. 
His Cabinet was now exclusively composed of men, 
willing to pursue ends which he dictated, but incapa- 
ble of discerning, or rightly directing, the means by 
which alone those ends could be attained. 
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APPENDIX I 

(See page 33) 

Eton in ^ Days of Fox 

The muniment-rooms of our old families are rich in curious 
notices of the educational conditions under which British states- 
men of that day formed their earliest ideas of the habitual rela- 
tions that ought to exist between man and man. Among them 
is a curious story dating from the time when the memory of 
Charles Fox was still fresh at Eton. One George Harlow, in 
January, 1779, thus wrote from the Queen's Palace to Sir 
Michael de Fleming. "Give me leave to call to your re- 
membrance an adventure which happened about 13 or 14 
years ago at Windsor. Myself and a friend went from Rich- 
mond lodge to Windsor to see the Castle. We dined at the 
Swan Inn, and looking out of the window we saw a number of 
Eton scholars coming over the bridge, and, as they passed the 
window, you. Sir Michael, was pleased peremptory to demand 
my name ; and I not being acquainted with the manners of 
Eton scholars, and likewise stranger to your quality, refused to 
satisfy your curiosity; on which you, and I believe a score 
of your schoolfellows, jumped in ay^e window, and threatened 
destruction to us, if we did not resolve you. My friend told 
you his name ; but before I had time to reflect you took up my 
whip, and with the butt end of it levelled a blow at my head, 
the marks of which I now carry, which stunned me for some 
minutes. When I recovered you was standing before me, and 
told me I was not hurt but that I bled damnably. However, 
you obliged me to tell my name, which done you swore I was 
a good fellow, and offered me any recompense for my broken 
head, and said you was sorry for what had happened, I was 

391 
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lately telling this story to a friend who advised me to make 
myself known, not doubting but you would use your interest to 
remove me to a place of less confinement than I have at present 
in his Majesty's household. If I should be so happy as to meet 
your favour, and succeed, I shall for ever remember you and 
the adventure at Windsor with pleasure, and consider my scar 
as the promoter of my happiness." 

How agreeably a youth, who had a tolerant tutor and an 
obliging dame, might pass the later years of his school life is 
narrated in a letter written in the summer quarter of 1767. 
'' I believe Mr. Roberts is fixed upon to be my tutor, who is 
the only man in the place I have any regard for. I sincerely 
think him the most sensible man I ever came near in my life, 
and has behaved himself so good natured to me all through the 
Remove that I shall always have a very great regard for him. 
Mrs. Sturgess is very good natured to the boys, and behaves 
herself very freely amongst us ; now and then gives a bottle of 
wine or a bowl of punch which she makes very good. I always 
wish your company to partake. In short we are very happy. 
I take no other amusement here but tennis, never enter the 
billiard rooms. Hulse is our best player. He was to play a 
set with a gentleman last week for twenty guineas, but the gen- 
tleman was afraid to play him." 
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(Sec page 146) 

Fox^s Utters to his Mother 



" Mv dear Mother," (Charles Fox wrote in the winter of 
1773-4,) " in regard to what you say of my father's feelings, I 
am sure if you could have known how very miserable you have 
made me you would not have said it. To be loved by you and 
him has sdways been, (indeed I am no Hypocrite, whatever I 
may be,) the first desire of my life. The reflection that I have 
behaved in many respects ill to you is almost the only painful 
one I have ever experienced. That my extreme imprudence 
and dissipation has given both of you uneasiness is what I have 
long known, and I am sure I may call those who reaUy know 
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me to witness how much that thought has embittered my life. 
I own I lately began to flatter myself that, particularly with 
you, and in a great degree with my father, I had regained that 
sort of confidence which was once the greatest pride of my 
life ; and I am sure I don't exaggerate when I say that, since I 
formed these flattering hopes, I have been the happiest being 
in the universe. I hate to make professions, and yet I think I 
may venture to say that my conduct in the fature shall be such 
as to satisfy you more than my past. Indeed, indeed, my dear 
Mother, no son ever loved a father and mother as I do. Pray, 
my dear mother, consider how very miserable you have made 
me, and pity me. I do not know what to write or how to 
leave oflf writing, but you may be assured that no son ever felt 
more duty, respect, gratitude, or love than I do for both of you, 
and that it is in your power, by restoring me your usual confi- 
dence and affection, or depriving me of it, to make me the 
most unhappy or contented of men." 

In a subsequent letter to his mother, Charles excused him- 
self for not having come to see his father at Bath on account 
of having spent the morning at the Treasury, and being en- 
gaged in the afternoon to dine, and talk business, with the 
Attorney-General; — a line of defence which must have ap- 
peared most valid in the eyes of Lord Holland. " If it is any 
comfort to him," the son goes on to write, '' to think that his 
unexampled kindness has delivered me from certain and abso- 
lute ruin, and given me as fair a prospect as Man can desire, I 
am sure that is a satisfaction he may enjoy very completely. If 
it turns out as I am confident it will, only consider the situation 
I may now be in, and that which must have inevitably and 
almost immediately been my lot if nothing had been done ; and 
I am sure you will reflect upon it with pleasure. Adieu, my 
dear mother, and Believe me, that, as there never was a man so 
obliged as I have been, so there never was one more sensible 
of his obligations." 
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APPENDIX III 

(See page i6a) 
Franklin^ and the Signing of the Treaty wiA France 

The appearance of this volume brought me frequent private 
communications from America ; and the work was the subject 
of many articles both there, and on this side the water. There 
were those who differed from my conclusions, and who thought 
that some considerations had been neglected, while others were 
placed in undue prominence; but in only one case was I 
charged with inaccuracy in facts. Blackwood's Magazine, of 
March 1899, contained a paper on my book, not of a laudatory 
character, in which the following passage occurs. ''The 
author,'' (so the reviewer writes,) " gives us the old story that 
Franklin wore at Versailles, on signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the very coat which he wore when he was insulted 
regarding those letters by Wedderbume in the Privy Council. 
Mr. Wharton, in his Appendix to his ' Digest of American Inter- 
national Law/ has long ago, it seems to us, disposed of that 
story. It ought so to die." 

To a man at my time of life, not unacquainted with literary 
history, the haphazard slap-dash vigour, with which Blackwood 
still belabours one whom it regards as a Whig writer, gives a 
pleasing impression of the continuity of human affairs. I made 
no reference whatsoever to the story of Franklin having worn his 
spotted velvet coat when he signed the treaty establishing the 
Independence of America in September 1783. That story, of 
course, has been amply disproved by Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, 
the official secretary to the Commission, in a letter of July the 
nth, 1785. I spoke expressly of Franklin having worn the 
suit when signing the treaty of amity and commerce with 
France, at Paris, in February 1778. That circumstance rests 
on the authority of an eye-witness, Doctor Edward Bancroft, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and an intimate friend of Frank- 
lin. Doctor Bancroft was present when Wedderbume addressed 
the Privy Council in January 1 7 74 ; and he saw Franklin daily 
at Paris in February 1778. Bancroft's account may be found 
in the works of Franklin, as edited by Jared Sparks, in Vol- 
ume IV, page 451. 



